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EDITOE'S PEEFAOE. 



In the preface to Prof. Baldwin's Elementary Psy- 
chology and Education (YoL YI of this Education 
Series) I have dwelt upon the broad distinction that 
exists between external observation and internal ob- 
servation, or between sense-perception and introspec- 
tion. External observation sees things and records 
their movements, changes, and inorganic properties. 
Introspection perceives what goes on in the mind — 
namely, feelings, tlioughts, and volitions. There is a 
wide difference between these two classes of objects. 
Outside things are all related to environments, and more 
or less dependent on them The doctrine of relativity 
holds supremely among them ; each is what it is only 
through the relation it bears to something else ; on the 
contrary, the objects of introspection pertain to inde- 
^ pendent being, to that which controls and determines 
itself, to that which is not only an object but also at the 
same time a subject. 

Hence all objects of introspection are double — they 
are both objects and subjects — they are phenomenal 
acts or manifestations, belonging to a self — ^and both 
are presented in consciousness or introspection. I per- 
ceive my feelings, but not isolately or abstractly — I 
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Vi APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACDING. 

do not perceive feelings detached from a self or subject 
that feels, but in every case I perceive a eelf that is iu 
the act or state of feeling. This is an essential distinc- 
tion to be borne in mind. I perceive not isolated and 
detached feelings, ideas, or volitions, but the feelings a 
I— tlie self — feel them ; the ideas as I tliink them ; the 
volitions as I will them. 

The feelings, ideas, and volitions are phenomenal or 
dependent beings existing in and through a self which 
is their substance ; but the self is known to be a nou- 
menon, an independent being — a being that can origi- 
nate activity in itself and others ; it is a free being and 
a moral personality. 

We see by this that the act of introspection is worthy 
of the moat careful study, because of tlie high charac- 
ter of its object. But the most important thing to r 
tiee here is that external perception lias to be re-en- 
forced by introspection in order to enable it to perceive 
organic beings and their phenomena. This is a point 
which has escaped the attention of many of the stu- 
dents of physiological psychology. They speak of ob- 
jective methods of studying the mind, and take fre- 
quent opportunity to disparage introspection as an old 
and discarded method of studying the mind. This all 
comes fi-om ignorance of the history of psychology, 
and especially from lack of familiarity with the works 
of tlie great thinkers in this field. If one has mastered 
Plato's Republic, Sophut, Parmenidi'Sy The Laws {ef 
cially the tenth book), Themtetus, and Tuikbus, he will 
never speak disparagingly of the results of inner expe- 
rience. If one lias (not a mere grammatical or philo- 
If^cal, but) a scholarly acquaintance with Aristotle'B 
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book on the soul,* he will revere introspection as the 
eye of the soul itself, which sees not only the divine 
objects of knowledge, but also interprets for us the 
vast bulk of our external experience. Such, too, will 
be his reverence for introspection if he has studied 
those giants of modem philosophy, Kant, Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and Hegel. It was well said of these men by a 
writer in The Dial fifty years ago : " These four phi- 
losophers would have been conspicuous in any age, and 
will hereafter, we think, be named with Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Descartes, and Leibnitz, among the great 
thinkers of the world. Silently these lights arose and 
went up the sky without noise, to take their place 
among the fixed stars of genius and shine with them 
— ^names that will not fade out of heaven until some 
ages shall have passed away. These men were think- 
ers all — deep, mighty thinkers. . . . They sat on the 
brink of the well of Truth and continued to draw 
for themselves and the world. Take Kant alone, 
and in the whole compass of thought we scarce know 
his superior. From Aristotle to Leibnitz we do not 
find his equal. No, nor since Leibnitz. Need we say 
it ? "Was there not many a Lord Bacon in Immanuel 
Kant?" 

But the beginner in mental science is excusable if 
he does not admit the claims of introspection ; for it is 
a higher faculty which grows slowly with painstaking 
culture — of great worth, but costing hard mental work. 
Although the weakest mind possesses introspection in 
the fact that it is conscious of itself, it does not yet 

* Let him use the splendid text-book of Edwin Wallace, " Aristotle's 
Psychology in Greek and English." 
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control it as an instninient of ecientific diBoovcry. It 
most discipline itself in order to acquire this power. 

The first step in this difficult road is to make an in- 
ventory of the three great departments of mental phe- 
nomena, and the present volume will afford tlie stndent 
timely aid in this work. It ■will help the teacher in 
training his pupils into the second order of obsei'vation 
— tlie observation of noumena or self -activities. 

As I have above intimated, the first order of obser- 
vation — sense-perception — does not suffice to the per- 
ception of organic beings ; it can perceive only me- 
chanical things and movements. The phenomena of 
plant life, animal life, and hmnau life involve self-ac- 
tivity, and they must be recognized and interpreted 
through onr consciousness of our inner self, its desires 
and instincts, its ideas and volitions. 

We apperceive^ — to use the new technical word for 
this act of recognition and interpretation of what is 
perceived by what is known before — we appei-ceive 
plants and animals by referring their actions and mani- 
festations to inward selves analogous to our own. 

By no possibility can we perceive through external 
observation a feeling, a thought, or a volition in any 
object before us in time and space. The anatomy of 
the brain does not furnish anything \'isible or tangible 
that resembles a thought any more than does a wig- 
block. There is no known movement in the brain 
which indicates that any process of feeling or thought 
or will is going on. By introspection alone we see mind 
directly, and by its aid we conduct observations on what- 
ever in nature manifests life and mind. 

W. T. Hahkib. 

WAsaiNGTOS, D. C, February 1, 1852. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACR 



Thb hope of prodnciiig a book helpful to the great 
brotherhood of teachers inspired this Tolmne. During 
four decades these chapters have been given as lessons 
to many classes of teachers. The practical results in a 
thousand schools have been observed with intense in- 
terest. From year to year, in the light of experience 
and study and criticism, these lessons have been re- 
modeled. They are now submitted in the form wliieh 
seems to the author best calculated to aid teachers in 
preparing themselves for their great work. 

Teacher, if you are far advanced, this book is not 
meant for you. You feast on a profounder profes- 
sional literature. But you are earnestly asked to judge 
this work as a contribution to elementai;y pedagogy. 
Each paragraph was written to help the teachers of our 
ungraded country schools as well as the teachers of our 
graded schools. These, with their schools, were con- 
stantly before the mind of the writer. Chapters wore 
condensed into pages, and pages into paragraphs, that 
overworked teachers might have the most helpful things 
in the briefest space. The aim of every page is to Htiniu- 
late the teachers of our elementary schools to make the 
most of themselves, and do most for their pui)ils. 
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The hiBtory of the growth of these chaptera, it is thought, will 
best explain their contents. During my senior year in college I 
bad taken the usuul course in mental and moral Bcience, and had 
written essays on education ; but when 1 as-iumed the position of 
a teacher of teachers I began to realize my profound ignorance. 
Even now I can almost feel the darkness through which I tried to 
grope my way. I had studied theories, but ^rii and soul and 
menial culture, and my own mental economy, were to me inscrutable 
conundrums. In my world, teachers' institutes, educational journals, 
and works on pedagogy, were not yet even thought of. For a weary 
decade I literally groped my way. 

Firat Step, — Aided by a distinguished professor in a medical col- 
lege, I studied the brain and its connections from the standpoint of 
the BOuL As fast as 1 learned these lessons I gave them to my 
classes of teachers. The " laboratory " method hod not then been 
thought of, but through all these years I have continued these 
studies, and have made those lessons in psychological physiology 
the basis of my work in pedagogy. 

Second AYep.— States of consciousness, mental phenomena, men- 
tal faculties, and similar expressions, were to me perplexing mys- 
terieB, Happily, the espodient of organizing my classes into ex- 
ploring parties now occurred to me.* I became the leader o( 
expeditions to explore the self-world. Sfac do we gain senae-ideoB t 
This was the topic. Wo became children again, and had many 
object-lessons, but we critically observed our acts of gaining ideas 
through each o( the senses. We analy/ed many of our own acts of 
sense-perceiving. It became clear to us that self makes his sense- 
ideas out of his sensations. The capability of self to gain sense- 
ideas was termed gtnse-perception. Thus, building on our own ex- 
periences and insight, we explored as ticst we could the self-world. 
We unscrupulously appropriated the discoveries of other explorers, 
such as Aristotle, Kant, Hamilton, and Herbart. These lessons g'^w 
year by year, and are now the chapters of the Elementary Psychology, 

Third Sfep.— Philosophy of education, methods of culture, laws 
of mental growth, educational principles, and such ciprcssiona 
appeared to me as intangible abstractions. I was benighted and 

• Whstaver Bunoesa I hiivo had OB a teacher 1 owe very largely to this 
plan of work. I bsve all along taken my studontB luto portnunhip, and we 
have together invcBtigated all auhjocu oaoBidered. 
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felt helpless. Bat my classes waited. They were ready and anxious 
to enter upcm new voyages of discovery. The great unknown world 
of human education was before us. How do we educate eense-per- 
eeptionf This was the momentous question. We observed that 
infants slowly gained imperfect sense-ideas, while youths quickly 
gained perfect sense-notions. It became clear to us that education 
made the difference between the feeble perceiving of the infant and 
the vigorous perceiving of the youth, It also became evident that 
this growth, this development, this increase of power, came of well- 
directed effort in gaining sense-ideas. We had discovered the law 
of effort The discovery of other laws, and of means and methods 
of promoting sense-perception growth, followed. Thus we advanced 
step by step until we had investigated in our imperfect way the 
education of the intellectual powers, the emotions, and the wilL 
These chapters toere those lessons. Even in their present form they 
will doubtless be recognized by several thousand teachers. 

Fourth Step, — ^The great problem, "/Ac mental economy,^* re- 
mained a dark mystery. I grew weary of pondering the solutions of 
writers who looked at the facts through their theories. I could not 
understand the orga/nic soul of the phrenologist ; or the triangular 
soul of writers who represented intellect, sensibility, and will as the 
three sides of the one energy ; or the composite soul of Froebel, who 
taught that the infant soul is composed of germ faculties which edu- 
cation develops ; or the faculty-less soul of Herbart, who had created 
a new psychology to JU his pedagogy. He thought of the infant soul 
as a simple essence, and of the faculties as acquired facilities. He 
taught that "the power of self-determination, like the powers of 
perception and memory and reason, is acquired." Much less could I 
understand Herbert Spencer's material soul, I organized my ad- 
vanced classes to grapple with this problem of the ages. What 
does the mental economy mean to you 9 This was now the absorbing 
question. To assist us in our efforts to grasp the mental economy 
as a whole, we constructed the psychological pyramid and the 
psychological tree, and the maps of mental growth. Our brethren 
ridiculed, but we found these crude devices materially helpful. 
We had learned to think of a self as having native energies to do 
acts different in kind, and we had learned to think of these activi- 
ties as merely the capabilities of the self. But our syntheses now 
led us to study the relations of these powers. We saw through a 
glass darkly, but years lengthened into de^^sAi^ \^lcit^ ^^ ^i^cc^<^^ 
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CHAIT'EK L 

TSTCBOJJOGTj APPUEB PSY01I0lAXn\ KlHOATh^N* VK.V\MUN\K 

Know 8el£ — Psveliolo^n* is tho i^Monoo \»f «n>l t v / vf/ v* ^* » 
-|- loffjf = soul + soiiMuvV But tmoh jioll' is t\ t \ |h* of iho 
race and stands for huinanitv. AVhou o\w wxwU^xxuwwU 
himself, he is prejiaivd to uiulorstaiul otluM*)). Tho 
teacher must know self in onlor to \uuIorstaud tho ohiKL 
Self-knowledge is not only tho ^hortost wav to ohiKI 
knowledge, but it is tho only way. This kuo\vloitf;[tt 
underlies and makes possible tho wionn* of tHbioMtlou. 

Educate 8el£ — Education is tho Ki*ioiu*o of 8olf dovolop 
ment (^, out + ^7</<v/v, to KmuI). Solf t^lVort uuulo in nr 
cordance with law edumtvH. Around thin rout ml truth 
are grouped tlio results of tluMuhicHtituuil thoti^^ht lunl 
experience of the race. In tlu^ h^ht. of tho iip;oH thtt 
teacher must study his own wolf growth, that, ho nutt/ 
understand and foster child-growtli. T\\\h knowlod^o 
underlies and makes posHibh) tho Art. of Toiirhing. 

Ouide Self-Effort — Toju;hin^ \h tho iirl. oT proniut. 
ing self-growth. Self-ofTort, uii(h)r ^uichmco, oihic'iitoH, 
Teaching is the art of Htiinulalin^ and /.nudiiiK mi'IT 
effort In the light of education uh u Hcioncu;, tJio tt'iu'.hitf 
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im to guide his own efforts, that he rnay wisely 
guide tlie efforts of others. 

Kanage Sett — Management Is the art of character- 
building. Ideas pass over into emotions, and emotions 
pass over into actions. The teaclier controls child 
ideas and thus controls cliild emotions and child acts. 
"When wisely managed, the cfiild builds a noble char- 
acter. The teacher must manage himself, that he may 
manage the child. 
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Lead the Child. — Pedagogy inehides the professional 
I studies atid the training wliich fit one for an educational 
leader (j>aia or paida, child -|- agogos, leading). A 
slave in the olden times literally led the boy to school ; 
in onr day the teacher leads the cliild up to a higher 
and better life, and elevates the individual into the ex- 
perience of the race. 

I, Psychology. 
By this is meant the science of self. I find ont all I 
can about myself. I perceive myself knowing, feeling, 
willing. I discover my native energies and their laws 
of activity and growth. I systematize this knowledge. 
I give an account of the ways in which self acta. I 
have made a science of self — a psychology. 

1. Sel£ — I know, I feel, I will. I am aware that I 
r thus act, and that I am the same I that thus acted last 
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weA aod last jear. I am £vai^ tbfit I d<:» d^ese ads 
spontuieoiidT. I determise; I sm frae. I am en- 
dowed with die eapabilirieg of se}f-kDoiriii|r. self-con- 
BcioiisoeBE^ fielf-deteiixiiiia2i<H3, self-aciiTiiT. I am a self, 
apencHi. 

2. Bflif ■ »!■ lA a Tkjmal (hgaaioL — ^Mt senso- 
linm and motorinm giTe me direct oomiectioii with the 
imiTerse. I have my headquarters for life in my cere- 
brnm. In some unknown way I think. love« and decide 
in and throngh my oeielHid ganglia and their connec- 
tions. I can not comprehend it ; this knowledge is too 
high for me ; but I know that self is generated with the 
body, lives in it, woiks throngh it« and leaves it at 
death. I also know that Self can do his best work when 
his body is in the best condition. 

3. Bdf liaa Vatm Sneigiei called Rieidtiea — I find 
that I have capabilities to know, feel, and will in dis- 
tinct ways. I learn to call these energies my powers, 
my faculties, my capabilities. Self is endowed with 
energies to do acts different in kind. My faculties are 
simply my capabilities of knowing, feeling, and willing. 
I learn to call my capabilities to know by tiie group 
name, Intellect. I find that I know in different ways. 



INTELLECT ^^^ — REPRESENTATION 




I gain some notions at once ; this is immediate or Per- 
ceptvve-Tcnowing. Then I can make prosoiit again, in 
old or new forms, my past acquisitions ; tliis is Itcyr^' 
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sentative-Tcnowing. I can also think my intuitions into 
higher forms, and gain new truths through the medium 
of known truths ; this is mediate knowing or Thought- 
Jcnowing. I learn to call my capabilities to know, my 
intellectual powers. Intellect includes Intuitwe^moW' 
ing, Repre8entative-\inomiig^ and TAot^jrA^knowing. 

Feeling. — I enjoy and suffer. I experience various 
feelings differing in kind. Some feelings are occasioned 
by sensor-excitations caused by organic stimuli ; these 
feelings are organic sensations. Some feelings are oc- 
casioned by sensor-excitations caused by external stimuli 
acting through the special senses; these feelings are 
special sensations. Other feelings are occasioned by 
ideas ; these feelings are emotions. Feeling includes 
organic sensations, special sensations, and emotions. 

FEELING ^ SPECIAL SENSATION 



WilL — I make voluntary efforts, and I notice that 
these efforts are distinct in kind. Now I concentrate 
my efforts ; I attend. Now I determine in view of 
motives ; I choose. Now I execute my determinations ; 

WILL — — - — CHOICE 




I act. I learn to call my effort-making capabilities my 
Willpowers. Will includes my capabilities to attend, 
choose, and act. 
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The natiTe enei^es of self are termed eapabilides, 
powers, facilities. I do acts different in kind ; I per- 
ceive, I admire, I determine. I learn to call my ener- 
gies to do acts different in kind my powers, my facul- 
ties, my capabilities. The name by which I learn to 
designate each of my capabilities indicates its office in 
my mental economy. 

4. Law reigiii in the Self-World. — Deeper insight 
satisfies me that self acts spontaneously, but acts in nni- 
form. ways. I find that the uniform ways in which 
self acts are the laws of the mental economy. Self is 
subject to mental laws just as matter is subject to physical 
laws. Self mugt attend, in order to know. Self must 
ascend through particulars to generals. Self must recall 
the past through the present Self fnust make effort, 
in order to growth. Law reigns in the mind-world. 

5. Self studies Sel£ — Self is suhject {sub, under 
-{-jactus, placed). Self underlies mental phenomena, 
causes them. I gain the idea this rose. The rose is ob- 
ject, but the self that creates the idea is subject. Self 
may also be oiject {6b, before -^-jactu^, placed). I 
perceive myseK rejoicing. The I that perceives and 
rejoices is subject, but the self that is perceived is object. 
Self studies self ; self is both subject and object. I look 
without and gain a knowledge of plant-life; I look 
within and gain a knowledge of self. After I accumu- 
late immediate ideas of plant-life, I begin to be able to 
appropriate the experiences of others, and little by little 
I create a science of Botany. So, after I have acquired 
sufficient direct knowledge of self, I begin to be aV 
to appropriate the experiences of the race, and 1 1! 
gradually create a psychology. 
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6. Psychology Ib the Science of Sell — Knowledge 
of self is a key to all knowledge. It opens to us tlie 
book of nature, the book of human nature, and the 
book of Divine nature. One ignorant of self gropes in 
the dark, A teacher who knows self builds on the 
rock, but one ignoi-ant of self builds on the sand. The 
■wise physician stodiea psychology side by side with 
phydiology. The wise rainieter studies tlieology in the 
light of psychology. Everywhere self-knowledge is 
most valuable, but to tlie teacher it is the sine qua mm. 

7. Tonth is the Golden Time to study Sel£ — The child 
and the boy and the girl are busy exploring the great 
world around tliera. It is well. But the youth begins to 
look within, and longs to explore the self-world. Before 
this, self-lessons Lave been incidental, but now is the 
golden time for systematic self-lessons. The study of 
psycliology, until recently, was limited to college senioi's 
and specialists. But educators l>egin to realize tliat youth 
is tlie time for elementary mind studies, and that intro- 
spection and observation are equally essential. Elemen- 
tary psychology, rightly presented, is found to be as in- 
teresting to young people as physiology or botany. Our 
youth are now trained to look within as well as without, 
and to explore the mind-world as well as the matter- 
world. It is well. The third year in the high scliool, the 
second year in the Normal school, and the seeoTid year 
in the college, are doubtless fitting periods for the study 
of elementary psychology. The foundation is now laid 
in self -experience for profounder psychological study, 

8. I study Self dirMtly and indirectly, — I, self, mind, 
6onl, are easy and safe tenns. At first we must care- 
fully exclude all confusing and misleading expressions 
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and theories. As the child studies material things, 
so the youth studies self. The one takes object-lessons, 
the other subject-lessons. The youth by direct insight 
gains a knowledge of self just as the child by direct 
experience gains a knowledge of things. Here and 
everywhere immediate experience must precede, accom- 
pany, and make possible book-work. After one actually 
studies self and becomes acquainted with his own mental 
economy, he can re-enforce his own experiences by the 
experiences of others. An easy elementary psychology 
will now help the youth to study himself systematically, 
help him to appropriate the experience of others, help 
him to study self through his physical organism, help 
him to study self through products of mind in art and 
language and literature. But mere book psychology is 
worse even than mere book botany or book chemistry. 
It injures and does not help. 

II. Applied Psychology. 

By this is meant educational psychology. "We speak 
of pure and applied mathematics, pure and applied 
logic, pure and applied psychology. It is true we apply 
psychology in theology and medicine and law and gov- 
ernment and literature and art and business ; but when 
we teachers use the expression ajfyplied psychology we 
do not think of its application in these departments, 
but of its application in the science and art of human 
development. 

1. The Facts of Psychology are restated in Terms of 
Education. — In pure psychology we study self ; in ap- 
plied psychology we restudy self from the standpoint 
of education, and restate facts of the mind in terina <: 
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education and teaeiiing. Practical snrvcyors, arcLitects, 
and engineers ask, " How can pure matliematics help 

?" The answer comes, "In every way when the 
facts are restated iti terms of your specialty and in the 
forma of art." The farmer aske, " How can botany 
help me ? " The response is, " In many ways when the 
facte of plant-life are restated in terms of agriculture 

d are applied to the art of promoting plant-growth." 
Many practical teachers aat, "How can psychology 
help us!" The same answer comes, "In every way 
when restated in tenns of education and applied to the 
art of promoting mind-growth." 

2. In Applied Piy ecology we study Periods of 
Qrowtb. — Pure psycliology asks, " What am I — the 
developed self?" Applied psychology asks, "What 
is the child ! what is the hoy or giri ! what is tlie youth ? 
what ie the young man or woman ? " It furnishes the 
primary teacher a map of childhood ; the intermediate 
teacher a map of hoyhood and girlhood ; tlie higli- 
Bchool teacher a map of youth; and tlie college pro- 
fessor a map of early manhood. The schoolmaster 
without it gropes in tlie dark ; bwt the teacher who is 
familiar witli applied psychology works in the light. 

3. Applied Psycholo^ treats of the Growing Bel£ — 
This is its peculiar province. How does tlie child be- 
come the man? Applied psychology answers in par- 
ticulars ; the science of education in generals. Applied 
psychology states the nature of each capability of self 
and its laws of growth, and discusses the means and 
methods of promoting its growth. The teacher learns 
to think of a child as a self endowed with feeble native 
energies, and reahzea that it is the work of the educator 
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to SO guide cWld effort as to develop these powers. As 
the musician so touches every key as to produce thrill- 
ing music, so the touch of the skillful teacher awakens 
to educational activity each child-capability, producing 
a grand and noble life. 

4. Pure and Applied Psychology. — We may restate 
in brief the§e distinctions : Pure Psychology deals with 
a self whose native energies are fully active ; Applied 
Piychdlogy deals with a growing self. Pure psychology 
asks, "What am I, the developed self?" Applied 
psychology asks, "What is the child ? what is the boy ? 
what is the youth?" Pure psychology investigates the 
capabilities of self ; applied psychology investigates the 
growth of these capabilities. Pure psychology ascer- 
tains and states the laws of mental activity and mental 
growth ; applied psychology applies these laws to the 
promotion of human growth. Pure mathematics and 
applied mathematics, pure logic and applied logic, and 
pure psychology and applied psychology are correspond- 
ing expressions. Applied psychology enters incidentally 
into logic and philosophy and theology and law and 
medicine and science, but it enters into the very essence 
of education, and is called educational psychology. We 
do not think of logical psychology or legal psychology, 
but of educational psychology, when we use the expres- 
sion Applied Psychology. 

m. Education. 

Education is the science of human development. 
We cultivate plants, train animals, and educate persons. 
Education makes the difference between the feeble in- 
fant and the strong man. What a change from the 
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infant Newtou uttering its first ery, and Newton tlio 
philosoplier trembling with joy as he grasped tho prob- 
lem of the heavens ! 

1. Ednoation is fielt-Zvoliition. — Tlie liud develops 
into the rose ; tlie egg develops into the eagle ; the 
child develops into the man. The process is termed 
eeohttion. All tlie native energies poBsessed by the 
man Newton were in the child ; but the child knew 
and felt and willed feebly, the man mightily. The pro- 
cess of tlie child-self developing into the man-self is 
called education and is self-evolution. The genn-self 
becomes the man-self. Tliis becoming is growth, devel* 
opment, evolntion, education. 

a. Self-EfiEbrt edacatei. — Nothing else does. Tlio 
germ-tree in the acorn spontaneously appropriates the 
elements necessary to its growtli and so develops into 
a great oak. The child-self spontaneously makes the 
efforts necessary to its growth and so develops into a 
powerful man. The child makes efEorta to remember ; 
somehow, its memory becomes more and more vigor- 
ous. The youth thinks ; somehow, his capabititicB to 
think become more and more powerful, Self-efEort 
develops power — educates. 

3, lawful Effort educate*— Well-directed effort de- 
velops capability. The imifomi ways in which self 
jnust act in order to growth are educational laws. 
Self-effort, conforming to the laws of growth, educates. 
Applied psychology states the laws of self -growth 
concretely, as, "Well-directed effort in gaining sense- 
knowledge educates sense-perception." The science 
of education states tlie laws of self-growth in general 
tenns, as, " Well-directed effort develops faeul^." 
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We stodj fiDdokgr, and iussorr. aod liteianii>e!« and 
gain inTahiaUe lesEVHis. for we mo&t educate the cliild 
to act well his part in the drama of life. Tlie science 
of education indudee all of man and all of life. IaIu- 
cation is complete development for complete living* 
This is the science of manhood. 

5. Applied Fsydiology and Bdacatian, — In it« 8ohiH>l 
sense, education as a science is limited to the doveloiv 
ment of the capabilities of self. Applied pychology 
quarries materials for the educational temple. Va\v\\ 
capability of self is studied as to its nature, its n^latii^nH, 
its stages of growth, its means of growth, it^ lawn of 
growth, and as to methods of promoting itn gn»wlli. 
Education generalizes and systematizes tlumo ec»ii(M'i<ti» 
facts. From other sources much is gained ; bill. iipplliMl 
psychology enters into the very warp and woof of odii 
cation. It underlies and makes ])0HHible the mi^\my of 
education and the art of teaching. To one |iriu'<tl<'iilly 
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ignorant of appliud paychology, education as a, science is 
Tmmeaning. Here and everywbore, we must struggle 
np to generals through particulars, raising ourselves 
round by round. 

rV. Akt of Teacuing. 

Teaching is the art of promoting htiman growth. 
The efficient teacher understands himself, luiderstanda 
the growing pnpil, and understands the subject taught. 
He completely adapts matter and method, and leads 
learners to put forth their best efforts in the best ways. 
To Lira the physical and mental and moral economy of 
the child is an open book. He sees in each pupil a 
self-determining person, free but leadable. As teacher 
fae largely controls the ideas of his pupils ; but ideas 
occasion choices, and choices pass over into actions. 
Through ideas he awakens in his pnpila all ennobling 
emotions and high resolves, and thus leads them up to a 
higher and better life. Tliis is the teaching that makes 
for character. This is the art of manhood. 

1. Applied Fsydiolotrr a a FriceleaB Boon to the 
Teacher. — The teacher works in the light. He studies 
each mental power and discovers its nature and rela- 
tions, its periods of growth, its laws of growth, its 
means of growth, and methods of promoting its growth. 
Now he forma a map of childhood, a map of youth, 
a map of manhood. He beholds in one view the 
entire mental economy of the child, of the boy, of the 
youtli, of the man. Here he discovers three funda^ 
mental principles ; (1.) All ili^ mental powers sujip!e- 
ineiit and resnforoe each other, so that educating one 
power incJdentally educates in Bome degree all the pow- 
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erg. (2.) Ecbch capahility is susceptible of and requires 
distinct ami specific culture. As each stroke of the 
artist's brush tends to perfect the painting, so each les- 
son has its specific culture value. Teaching educates, 
(3.) The faculties develop in a dejunite order. Educa- 
tional maps attempt to show the order, and the teacher 
finds that a method of teaching is simply a systematic, 
persistent, efficient plan of work adapted to a growing 
mind. 

2. Teaching builds on Science. — Education as a sci- 
ence states in general terms the laws of human develop- 
ment ; teaching restates these laws in specific forms and 
in the terms of art. Education determines what meth- 
ods must be; teaching applies these methods in the 
actual work of promoting growth. Education is ab- 
stract and deals with generals ; teaching is concrete and 
deals with particulars and with individuals. Education 
gives the theory of human growth ; teaching embodies 
the theory in practice. Education is a science ; teach- 
ing is an art. 

3. Teaching is educating. — Tour head may be full 
of theories, but somehow when you stand before your 
class you never think of theories. You, like all artists 
and masters, intuitively discern the fitness of things. 
Deeply interested yourself, yoitmake the lesson intense- 
ly interesting to your pupils. You remove unnecessary 
difficulties; you exorcise the demon of confusing de- 
tails and lead your pupils to learn only what is essential. 
You may not be able to tell how, but in some way you 
get your pupils to put forth their full energies; and 
this is the art that educates. 

4. But Teaching must build on the Sock. — The 
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great mUBiciBn does not thiab o£ theory when perform- 
ing ; but withont the raaetery of theory tlie perform- 
ance wonld be impoBaible. "Wellington at Waterloo did 
not think of raihtary science ; but without a mastery 
of military seieuee the victory could not have been 
achieved, " Yes," said one of the masters, " I paint ■ 
■nnder inspiration, but in the mean time I study hard 
that I may be able to paint when the inspiration comes." 
The genuine teacher studies profoimdly the hest things. 
He feela at home in educational psychology and the 
science of education and the methods of the masters. 
"When teaching he does not need to think of tlieories. 
He is an artist and teaches under inspiration; but he 
does not forget that the science of education makes 
the art of teaching possible. 

5. Teaohing a iba Noblest Art, — We feel the spell 
of drawing and painting and sculpttire and architecture, 
for tliese arts articulate tlie language of material nature, 
"We are thrilled by eloquence and poetry and song, for 
tliese arte express the universal throbbings of the linman 
heart; bnt we are exalted by teaching, for this is the 
art of manhood. We are pnpils ; Plato is onr teacher, 
Arnold is onr teacher, Agassiz is our teacher, Horace 
Mann is our teacher, Christ is our teacher. The in- 
spiration of a great teacher tlirills through our entire 
being. Our intellects become penetrating, broad, com- 
manding ; our liearts glow with all lovely and sublime 
emotions and exalting impulses ; onr wills become high 
Tesolves and noble acts. This is the art of teaching. 
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PERCEPTIVE— POWERS^^-^.^^rCJ^«>-. 

Self looks directly into the tlirtn^ worKIn tlu* matter 
world, tlie mind world, niul tlio worM of /i»v»v*.¥im7/ 
realities. Our native cnergioH to piin «<li»iiii«iihirv im 
tions of material things, of Holf, iiihI of iiPcoMMiirv M'mII 
ties, are our intuitive i)ow()rH, our |)oiM'n|»llvn |»o\vi'hi 

Endowed witli intuition, Hctir iool(M<llri*i'|.|y IiiIm |Im>mi 
three worlds. As sense-intuition, mtif 1 I In* 
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Bense-world ; as self-intuition, self perceives tlie self- 
world; as neeeesary-intuition, self perceives the world 
of neceflsary realities. This is immediate knowing, per- 
ceptive knowing, intuitive knowing. 

I. Seksoeium and MoTOEnnt.* 
Self works in and through a physical organism. 
All soul activity goes on in connection with this oi^n- 
ism. It is a great tiling in education to make tliis t 
ganiam an ally and not an enemy. 

The teacher must uoderstand the body that he may understand 
the mind. FhyEical improvement makes mental improvement pas- 
sible. You, aa a physiologist, have studied the body siirply lu 
animal organism. As a psychologist, you must restudy the body 
from the standpoint of self. Ton wil! wisely ignore curious oi 
drums and misleading theories, and simply ask "What ar 
lactal" " What is the plan of the human body!" "How may it 
be made the fittest inslnimcnt of selfl" "How does self ri 
and send messages through the bodyf" 

I, Cerebmm. — Every cell in the animal body is a 
standing miracle. Think what it has to do ! In addi- 
tion to its specific functions it must grow and produce 
otlier cells like itself. The lowest animal consistfi of a 
single cell ; bnt a human brain, it is estimated, contains 
more than a billion n^fve-cells.f These are organized 
into groups called ganglia. A ganglion is a group of 
nerve-cells with nerve connections. The structui-e and 
workings of ganglia and their connections may bo illus- 
trated by a telcgra))hie system. Of all physical meeh- 

* This cimrler ia an alMmpt to present the csscntinl facta of the t 
and motor metbonisma, nod ol perceptive knowing. You are recnmrnended 
to rsad also ClmjjWnj V, VI, VII, and VIII, Baldwin's EleroBntarj Pay- 
dioloi^, or eimiloi chapton id soma other Peycbology. 

-t Lubbock, 
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anisms, the nervous system is the most wonderful. The 
organisms through which self keeps touch with tlie 
outer world are the 
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From the standpoint of self, the cerebral ganglia are 
roughly grouped as above. The sensor-gangliay sen- 
sor-nerves, and sensor-organs constitute a marvelous 
telegraphic system called tlie sensorium. Through 
this system self receives all messages from the outer 
world. 

The motor-gcmglia^ motor-nerves, and motor-or- 
gans constitute another wonderful telegraphic system 
called tlie motorium. Through this system self trans- 
mits all messages and executes all volitions. 

InteUective and Emotive GangUa.— Somehow, in connection with 
the intellective ganglia, self perceives, represents, and thinks. In 
some unknown way, in connection with the emotive ganglia^ self feels 
joy, hope, love. In the above diagram the intellective and emotive 
ganglia are inserted to give a complete view of *- ^ral organism. 
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Hen vs ixn an Iniide Vinr. Observe closel;. A bell ringa ; 
the sound-waves vibnite lliTOugli the air, through the ear, through 
auditory nerves, in the auditory ganglia. Selt feels the vibra- 
\s and interprets tbeni as a call to duty. Duty emotions occasion 
determination to go t« church ; the determination cauGCS motor 
itation in the motor-ganglia ; the motor-nerves trausmit the exci- 
tation to the muscles ; the muscles ree^wod by contracting and relax- 
ing, thns causing motion ; I walk to church. You do not know how 
self makes coimection with ganglia. No one does, no one can. You 
must accept the fact, Placa the above cuts on the board. Trace 
censor excitation from objects through eaoh of the special sensor 
■Jioes to self and back through motor lines to movements. 

n. Sensor-Organi — These organs look inward as well 
ontward. In these organs, sOTnehow, external molecu- 
lar motion is changed into internal molecnlar motion, 
called nerve-coraraotion, or sensor-excitation. The sen- 
sor-nerves convey sensor-excitations inward to sensor- 
ganglia. Each sensor-orgau responds to its appropriate 
stimuli. Thus, through the action of light on tlie eye 
!, and wo hear when the ear responds to vibrations 
of sound. The end-organs of hearing are sitnated in 
the internal ear, or labyrinth. Here acoustic waves 
transmitted by tlie tympanum are analyzed and changed 
from a physical molecular process to a nerve commo- 
tion, called sensor-excitation, which occasions hearing. 

. The end-organs 0/ sense are the special mechanisms which are 
■ilidapted to convert the molecular motions called nerve stimuli into 
1 molecular motions called neumJ excitations. It is the office of the 
great mass of the eye to transmit and refract the rays of light, but 
when the nervons elements of the retina receive the physical processes 
transmitted to them, they transmute these physical processes into 
physiological nerve processes. 

3. The sole office of the nerves is the transmission of neural 

processes. The aeneor-nerves transmit neural processes from eot 

^^orgins to sensor-ganglia. Motor-ganglia transmute a 
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processes inlo motor-nenTsl processes. The inotor ttervei transmit 
molor-iinpnlses to the mnscleg, and these respond bj contracliDg or 
relaxing, thna causing bodil; movements. 

3. CeTebral-Knaor-gtrnglia are terminal organs of sensor-nervea. 
The sensor-nerves have their roots in the cerebral substance a 
tree has its roots in the earth. Here selF and the material world 
touch. Self conscionsl; feels the neural excitations of his si 
ganglia ; these feelings are seTtealirms. Through his ee 
perceives material objects ; this is eeose-perceiving. 

III. Sensor-excitation is the affection of the v 
organism by external or internal sensor stimuli. Sound- 
waves affect tlie auditory apparatus, producing sensor- 
exGttat-um.. Wherever -we find nerves we may infer 
senBor-exeitatioiiB when these nerves are acted on by the 
appropriate stimnli. Light-waves excite tiie optic ap- 
paratus ; the agitation caused is sensor-excitation. 
Bor-excitation is caused by external or internal stimuli, 
and when transmuted into motorrimpulse expresses it^ 
self in automatic or reflex bodily movements. Sensor- 
excitation occasions sensations when the excitation ter- 
minates in cerebral-sensor-ganglia. Sensor-excitation is 
caused by physical agencies and is wholly physical. 

IV. Unpurpoaed SenBor Action. — The motorium is 
the mechanism for bodily movements. It includes the 
motor-ganglia, the motor-nerves, and the muscles. In 
motor-ganglia sensor-excitation is transmuted into mo- 
tor-excitation called motor-impulse. The motor-n 
transmit motor-excitation from motor-ganglia to muS' 
eles. The muscles respond to motor-excitation by con- 
tracting and relaxing, thus causing motion. Unpui 
posed moveraenta are usually termed reflex, but are 
more definitely known as automatic, reflex, and in- 
stinctiye. 



REFLEX AND INSTINCTIVE ACTION. 23 

1. Antomatio Action is rhythmic movement caused 
I by internal stimuli and tending to definite ends. Wink- 
[ iDg, respiring, and beart-tlirobbing are antomatic. In- 
I stinctive action is largely automatic. Habitual acdon 
ds to become automatic, as walking, talking, and 
I singing. Automatic action may be compared to the 
movements of a pendulum. 

S. EefieK Action is reaction from sensor-excitation 
caused by external stimuli. A movement caused by a 
sudden noise, an unexpected touch, or a thrill of pain, 
is reflex action. A large part of walking, mechanical 
work, talking, and singing, is reflex action. Indeed, it 
r enters largely into all habitual movements and instinct- 
acts. Ileflex action is response to stimuli ; it is the 
conversion of sensor-excitation into motor-impulse. 

Automntic action and reflei action occur In connection with 

[ tha lower nervt'-centors. An animal from which the cerebral hemi- 

I spheres have been remoTed responds to appropriate stimnli with all 

the reflex action of which the perfect animal is capable ; but it is i 

,re of its acts, and is incapable of any mental act. Consciousness 

oan, and probabl; in all animals, occurs in connection with tha 

cerebrum. Automatic and reflex movements octiur in connectioa 

with the iowei centers, and are strictly physical 

3. distinctive Action. — Animal life is the vital energy 
that adjusts environments to individuals ; instincts are 
the native energies tliat adjust individuals to environ- 
ments. Endowed with animal life and animal instincts, 
the animal germ builds up a physical organism. In- 
stincts lead to specific ends ; thoy are the regulating 
impulses. Instincts act automatically througli nerve- 
excitation, moving and gniding the animal to do the befl 
for itself and for its species. Every instinct is an im 
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piilse. Instinctive iuipukes lie below tlie realm of con- 
sciouBiiesE ; instincts are organic and not mental euor- 
giCB. To spe&k of religious instincfa, matliematical in- 
Btincffi, and art instinets, is surely incorrect. 

AutomaCii:, reJUx, und instinctive action are organic and non- 
Tolantary. Automatic applies to regular moveaients, as breathing, 
caused by iaternal stimuli. Reflix applies to reactions irom exter- 
nal stimuli, aa sueezing. Instinct applies to guiding impulses, as 
the mating instinct 

Xaks joax Vemni Bjttmu aa AII7.— One becomes a mental mil- 
lionaire by early and always rooting all right and useful actions into 
habits. Habitual acts tend to become automatic, and self is left free 
to expend all his energies ill making new conquests. Most move- 
ments in walking and talking are automatic. A marvolous mech- 
anism is the ready servant of self to do the drudgery of lite. Prob- 
ably more than nine-teuths of all our movements are automatic, 
reHex, or instinctive. When these are organized into right habits 
there is no friction. Only when our habits are wrong do we have to 
waste our energies in inhibiting these tendencies. 

Cenhnun and Belt — So blended are mental actiTity and brwn 
activity that self is sometimes confounded with his pbysica! organ- 
ism. But a self-conscious physical organism is not even conceivable. 
With sensor-excitation in the sensor-cerebral-gangiia the scries of 
phj^ical forces terminates. Self initiates a neur gericB. Mental acts 
areoccasioned but not caused. Self does these acts; self is the 
To establish the theory of one substance and one series the Totaries 
of materialism ore forced to sacrifice self, God, immortality. They 
think of mind ns mere fleeting phenomena, a succession of nervous 
shocks, a secretion of the brain. Materialism is a cruet master, 
annihilating even hope. 

Trnnmuioiu Oerehratlon is a vicious expression, implying that a 
brain thinks ; that tbe cerebrum goes on doing acts of knowing of 
which self is not aware. This notion is one of a nest of vipers that 
prey upon the vitals of a true psychology. Solf-scniliny is the 
antidote. Self, not organism, does all mental acts. Self is ei 
aware in some degree. A brain is merely a physical organism 
connection with which self, in someunknown way, thinks, feels, and 
wills. 
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H, Sensatioh. 
Sensor-exeitationB oecur in the eerebral-sensor-gan- 

I glia. Self feels and is aware of feeling these excitations. 

I These fedvngs are sm^ations. With sensor-excitations 
in the cerebral ganglia tlie physical aeries of cause and 

! effect terminates. Self transforms these Bcnsor-excita- 

f tions into sensations, and thus initiates a mew sebieb, 
called the mental series. The term, sensation, is used 
to designate the capability to feel sensor-excitationa as 
■well as the feeling. 

I, SensoT-£zcitatiDii& — Nerve-commotion conditions 
but does not cause sensations. In tiie mind series, self 
causes ; mental acts are occasioned, not caused. All 
connection of self with tlie outer world comes primarily 
through the sensor-excitation of the nervous organism. 
The excitation of the cerebral-sensor-ganglia is tlie last 
link in the chain of physical effects. Self consciously 
feels the excitation ; here body and mind clasp hands ; 
here there is a nnifonn psycho-physical connection be- 
tween the two worlds ; here self converts physical sen- 
Bor-excitations into mental feelings, into sensations. 
The -process, like all ultimate processes, is inscrutable 
to mortal vision. We only know that self consciously 
feels cerebral sensor-excitations, and that out of these 
feelings he makes his sense-ideas. 

n. SenoatioiL — This is the capability of self to con- 
Bcioufiiy feel sensor-excitations. Sensation is also used 
to designate the feeling occasioned by sensor-excitation, 

, A sensation is the conscious feeling of sensor-excitation. 

, The clock strikes : the sound-waves vibrate througli the 

[ air, through my ears, through my auditory nerves, v[ 
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my anditory ganglia. I consciously feel the sensor- 
excitation; this is Bownd^ensation. The moon rises. 
The light-waves vibrate through space, through my 
eyes, through my optic nerves, in my optic ganglia j 
I consciously feel the senaor-excitation j this is ligJU- 
sensation. 

The EooDomy at the Beniei.— By sensation we mean the result ii 
coneciouancss of any afEeution of tlie sensoriura. It is a feeling oc- 
casioned by something independent of seif. Through sensations wi 
perceive the outer world. Each sense makes special contributiona, 
hut each hoirows from all the others. Nothing is more admirable 
than the economy of the senses.* 

Cersbral-SenioT-OuigUa, — Sensation occurs in connection with 
these ganglia. Animals whoso cerebral hemispheres are removed are 
incapable of sensation of any kind ; nerve-excttatiiins can only ter- 
minate in reflex movements. Sensation and consciousness are want- 
ing. Sensor-eicitation terminates in sensor-ganglia, and in the lower 
centers it expresses itself in autoraatio and reflex movements, la 
the cerebral ganglia, self feels the excitations and transforms them 
into sensations. There are no sensations where si'lt is not awa] 
the sensor- Bscitations. The clock strikes, but you do not hear it.f 

III, Bensation a Feeling. — I know sometlung, I feel 
somehow, I make some effort. Self feels as well as 



knows and wills. Feelings are agreeable or disagreea- 
ble experiences. Sensationa are feelings occasioned by 
sensor-excitations. All sensor-excitations of which self 
is aware are sensations. Sensations of sound, sensations 
of light, sensations of bodily movementa, sensations 



■ HopbiuK 
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of pain, sensations of hunger, sensations of cold, are 
some of the mjrriad sensations that one feels. These 
feelings are grouped as organic and special sensations. 

1. Organic sensations are occasioned by internal stimuli. The 
sympathetic nervous system is a marvelous automatic mechanism 
unitizing the bodily organism. Visceral sensations, respiratory sen- 
sations, sensations of weariness, sensations of comfort or discomfort, 
sensations of hunger, motor sensations, are some of the countless 
forms of organic sensation. The cerebro-spinal system has direct 
connection with the organic sensor organs, thus bringing together 
self and his entire body. The quickening or retarding of the circu- 
lation caused by different emotions, and the gloom and unreason- 
ableness occasioned by dyspepsia are familiar illustrations. A man's 
religious and philosophic views are strikingly affected by the con- 
dition of his body. The hale man is an optimist ; the rheumatic 
dyspeptic is likely to be a pessimist. On the other hand, how aston- 
ishing the influences of the mind on the body ! Gloom and despair 
sap vitality, but cheerfulness and hope cure better than medicine. 

2. Special sensations are occasioned by external stimuli, and are 
the elements out of which self makes his ideas of material things. 
The special sensor organs are special adaptations to the influences of 
external stimuli. The ear is adapted to sound, and the eye to light 
The eye receives molecular light-waves, and changes these into 
nert^e-commotion called sensor-excitation. The nerve-commotions 
pass through the optic nerves to the optic ganglia. Self consciously 
feels the sensor-excitation of his optic ganglia ; this feeling is light- 
sensation. 



Special Sensor Organs 
and Special Sensations. 



Eyes Light-sensations. 

Ears Sound-sensations. 

Nose Odor-sensations. 

Mouth Flavor-sensations. 

ci,,-« { Tactile-sensations. 

( Temperature-sensations. 
Muscles.. . .Pressure-sensations. 



Temperature nerves as well as tactile nerves have their end-organs 
in the skin. Pressure nerves as well as organic sensor nerves have 
their end-organs in the muscles. (See diagram, p. 19.) 
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V. Sensations and Sense-Ideas, — Sensations are the 
stiiiE out of M-hicli Boli iiiakus sense-ideas. I ain de- 
peiidoiit on sensations for ail I know or can know of 
the material world. But through sensations I may per- 
eeiye all tliat the outer world has to present. Out of 
sensations I make sense-ideas and think tliese into con- 
eepta and judgments and reasons. But, somehow, I 
must continually go hack to sensations and so keep 
touch with the material world. Sensations are funda- 
mental experiences of self. The infant self, first of all, 
experiences sensations, and through sensations slowly 
gains sense-ideas. Material things act on a sensorium, 
causing sensor-excitations widch occasion i 
Self perceives things, gains sense-ideas. 



SENSE— IDEAS 



SENSATIONS 



3R— EXCITATIONS 



MATERIAL WORLD— SENSOR Nl 



III. SeN3E-F ERCEITIOX SESSE-lNTCmON. 

This is the capability of self to gain sense-knowledge. 
Self ]ive& in and acts through a material organism. 
"We dwell in a material world. The native energy of 
self to master the sense-world is termed sense-percep- 
tion or sense-intuition. Sense-perception is self per- 
ceiving external objects. It is direct insight into the 
matter world. It is sense-intuition. Self as sense-per- 
ception intuitively gains sense-ideas termed sense-per- 
cepts. 



I 
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I. SenBatioii and Seiue-Ferception. — ^I see the apple 
red, and feel it emooth, and taste it delicious, and smell 
it fragrant, TLe Bight-seneatioiis and tonch-eeiisations 
■Bnd taste-sensatioua and Bmell-Bensations are occasioned 
by the apple-excitations of my sensorium. Out of 
these sensations, immediate and remembered, I form tlie 
idea, this apple. ]Vfy native power to gain sense-ideafl 
r through sensations is sense-perception. I am aware of 
feeling the excitations of my sensorium, and I learn to 
call these feelings sensations. Ont of my sensatione, 
immediate and revived, I make my notions of material 
things. Sensation makes senee-pereeption possible. The 
native energy of self to intuitively perceive sense-ideas 
through sensations is senae-intnition, is sense-perception. 

n. BenBe-Peroept& — These are notions of individual 
material things. My notion of this tree, this book, this 
house, this ])encil, or this hand, is a sense-percept. 
What I know about a material object is a sense-per- 
cept. Sensations, immediate and remembered, are tlie 
etnff out of which sense-ideas are made. Sense-percept 
is one of the few terms now generally nsed in the same 
fiense in mental and educational science and in literal 
tare. Every one understands by a sense-percept a no- 
tion of a material thing. A sense-percept is a particular 
sense-idea, a notion of a particular sense-object. 



Senio-FerMpt. — The process of localizing sensations and referring 
them to definite objects ia known as sense-perception. To perceive 
an orange is to refer orange-sensations to an object culled an orange. 
The complete psyoliical product is called a aouse-perccpt.* 

Sense-perception gives us the idea of externalitj-. We perceive 
material objects as out ol and independent of self. We perceive 

• UopkiuB. 
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things as extended and exercising energy. Sense- perception is a 
propertj of th.0 mind just as certainly as gravity is a property of 
matter. It is the native energy of self tfl perceive material things. 
We look directly on raaterial objects." 

SenK-pfmepU do not resemble the material objects ; they are signs 
which represent to \\s the objects. Sensation and perception are sub- 
jective, but the thing perceived is objective; hence sense-percepts 
are said to be objective ; they ore notions of things independent of 
the mind, f Our notions of things vrith qualities are aense-pere^ls. 
Sorao writers make nnnecessaryoomplexitf by calling an idea gained 
through a single ^nse, as this rert, an individual seuse-percept ; and 
the notion of an object gained throughall the senses, as this red apple, 
a general sense- percept. These distinctions merely oonfnse and do not 
help. An idea is either a percept or a concept. My notion of a par- 
ticular thing, as this horse, is s, percept; but my notion of a class ol 
things, as quadruped, is a coneepl. There can be no excuse for the 
mlHuae of these teruia. A setise-percepi is a notion of a material 
object. 

III. Self makes SenBe-PerceptB,^A nervous ejstcm 
intervenes between a self and a material world. An ob- 
ject having physical properties affects my sensorium and 
oecaeiona sensations. I feel this orange rough, I taete 
it dehcious, I smell it fragrant, I see it orange-color, I 
hear it dull, I weigh it heavy. Out of my orange-een- 
Bations, old and new, I form the idea, this orange. 
I discriminate and assimilate ; I interpi-et sensations 
as the operator interprets the cliekinga of the tele- 
graph. I gain distinct ideas of individual objects. 
These ideas are sense-percepts. My power to gain 
Bense-percepts ia sense-perception, 

lY. Self-Perception. — SELF-lNrtrrnoN. 
Thia is Hie capability to gain self-knowledge. It i 




the power of direct insight into the mind-world, 
• McCoah. 1 Compsjre. 



SELF-PERCEPTION,— SELF-IHTUITION. 
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I perceive myself remembering the diameter 6i the 
earth, and I gain the notion, this memory. As the 
remembering is an act of self, and as I perceive myself 
remembering, I call the idea gained a self-idea, a eelf- 
pereept, a self-iutnition. The native energy of self to 
gain self-percepts is called self-perception, self -intuition, 
eoDBcions-perception, and Belf-consciousness. Self-per- 
ception or self-intuition clearly expresses the meaning. 
Self-perception is self perceimng himself knowing^ 
fed4ng, wiUing. It is the mind knowing itself in its 
knowledge, emotions, and volitions. It is the power of 

■ introspection. 
I. Awaieneu and Self-Feroeption. — Awareness of 
knowing, fechng, and willing is consciousness. I am 
aware of my own acts ; I am conscious. I am aware 
of feeling ead, of seeing the rainbow, of preferring 
Chicago to New York. Consciousness is awareness 

tqf present mental acts. Out of his awareness, self 
makes notions of his own acta. I perceive myself ad- 
miring Gladstone, and I gain the notion, this ad- 
miration. This is self-perception, and tlie product is 
a self-percept. As self makes his sense-ideas out of 
his sensations, so he makes his self-ideas out of hia 
awareness. 

The brute feels seDBations, but, as Darwin sajs, gains no well- 
defined sense-ideas. The brute is vaguely aware ol its acts, bnt it 
g^os no self-ideas ; is not aware o( itself aa doing the acts. Only 
persons gain self-idoas. Only persons are selfHxmacious. The bnita 
is not Helf-conseions, i§ not a person. At most, brute mentality is 
impersonal. Tho brute is not a self. 

II. Self-Peicepts are Self-Intuitions, or Conscioos-Fer- 

[ eeptt, — These are self-ideas. I look directly into the 
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mind-world and gain notions of my individual acts, and 
of my capabilities to do these acts. I perceive myself 
imagining, hoping, judging. By direct insiglit I gain 
Belf-knowledge. My notions of my individual mental 
acta are self-percepts, I perceive myself recalling my 
visit to the Golden Gate. The notion I have of self 
remembering this visit is a self-percept. My notion 
of each of my acts of knowing, feeling, and willing, is 
a self-percept, a self - intuition, a conscious -percept. 
Self-percepts are notions of particular mental acts. 
Sense-percepts are particular sense-notions, and self- 
percepts are particular self-notions. 

" Introspection is internal obserration — oar conscioosneSB of the 
activity ol the mind itself. The subject wlio observes is tlie object 
observed Consciousness is knowing of self. Tliis seems to bo the 
characteristic ol ralnd. 

" Outward observfttion is objective perception or sense-perception. 
It perceives things and environments. Things are always relative 
to their environment. Things are thorolore dependent beings. 
They stand in causal relation to other things, and if moved aro 
moved from without by external forces, 

" Introspaetion or internal observation, on the other hand, per- 
CEtvcB the activity of the mind, and this is self-activity and not a 
movement caused by external forces. Feelings, thoughts, volitions 
are phases of self-activity. A feeling, a thought, or a volition im- 
plies subject and object. Each is an activity and an activity of the 
self. Esternal perception does not perceive any self. It perceives 
only what is extended In time and space and what is consequently 
multiple, what is moved by something else and not self-moved. If 
it beholds living objects it does not behold the salt that animates 
the body, but only the body that is organically formed by the Belt 
But introspection beholds the self." ■ 

III. A Self is a ConBciona Person.— A self is a spirit 
entity, a real being, a Belf-cuuHeious person. This liv- 
• W. T. Harris. 
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ing tree is an individual tiling endowed witli vegetable 
spontaneity ; tliis dog is au individual animal endowed 
■with animal spontaneity ; but we never think o£ trees 
and dogs as persons. A self is an intli vidua! person en- 
dowed with mental spontaneity. Kaeb mental act is an 
event of whicti self is conscious, and whicb he cognizes 
as Ilia own act. The web of a long life is a personal 
unit. Those -were my acts, and tliis 48 my act. For 
those acts I deserve praise but for this act, blame. Self 
as consciousness weaves the web of life, I am eonsciona 
of building a character, of being intelligent, benevolent, 
free. Conscious personality elevates mc almost infinitely 
above the brute. 

IV. Physioal Basis of Conaoiousaess. — It is certain 
that awareness occurs in connection with the cerebral 
hemispheres. When the cerebrum is removed the ani- 
mal, tliough capable of reflex action gives no indication 
of consciousness. But all attempts to connect conscious- 
ness with special ganglia, or to express awareness in 
terms of nerve-commotion, have proved and must prove 
dismal failures. I am aware of my own mental acts, 
and of self doing these acts. I perceive myself doing 
acts different in kind. Intuitively I gain notions of my 
individual acts and of my capabilities to do these acts, 
and I call these notions self-ideas, or self -percepts ; I am 
a self-conseions, self-determining person. Tliis is about 
all that can be said, Ilere the no-soul theorist must f or^ 
ever pause. Conscious personality is the grandest of all 
conceptions, and to the materialist the profoundest of 
all mysteries. It means an enduring self, forever becom- 
ing more and more noble. It means spirituality, immor- 
tality, God, It is the key to the mysteries of the univereei 
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"V. Neoessaey-Peeception. — N'eoessaby-Ihtuitioh. 

This is tlie capability to gain necessary knowledge. 
It ia tlie power of direct insight into the world of 
necessary realities. Self is endowed with the capability 
to perceive necessary realities and gain intuitively neces- 
sary ideas. Space must be, that tilings tnai/ be ; space 
ia a necessary reality. I notice tlie objects in this room ; 
I gain the idea, this wJiere tilings are; I gain the idea, 
this space. ^Because I can not think of things as local 
and extended without having the space idea, I call this 
a necessary idea. Necessary ideas are notions of neee*- 
Bary reaKties. The capability to gain immediately ne- 
cessary ideas ia termed necessary perception, or neces- 
sary intuition. JVecessary jierc^iion is self perceiving 
necessary realliies. 

I. Neceuary realitiea are tho realities that must be, 
that things j«ay be. We may roughly group necessary 
reahties as necessary elements, necessary conditions, and 
necessary relations. In our times tlie enduring realitiea 
that make phenmnena possible are called noumeim. 

1. Necessity Elements. — Matter and mind are tlie 
elements of the universe. This magnet ia heavy, cohe- 
sive, magnetic, hard; the materia! entity that ia heavy, 
cohesive, magnetic, hard, is material substance. Mate- 
rial snbstance is the matter element of tlie universe. 
That physical phenomena fnay he, material substance 
must be. Matter is the material element of which we 
affirm physical phenomena. 

Tho conscious self that knows, feels, and wills is an 
actual being, a spirit entity, a mind. That mental phe- 
nomena ^nay he, self must be. Mind is the spirit ele- 
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[ meat of tlie universe. A self is the mind element of 
I -wliicli we affirm psychical phenomena. Matter and 
[ mind are necessary realities — are noumena and not 
I phenomena. Matter and mind must he, tliat physical 
I and mental plienomena jRay be. 

Matter knd Mind. — These are elementa. Matter fa that out o( 
which material things are nuule ; mind is the spirit element at the 
unirerBe. Everything perceived through at least one of the senses 
is a material object ; ever; self-conscious thinker is a spiritual salt. 
Inertia, eitensioD, aod impenetrability characterize matter; spootar 
neity, sensation, and awareticss characterize mind. Bound np in 
matter are the physical forces — gravity, cohesion, ehemism, sound, 
light, heat, electricity, magnetiam; bound np in a mind are the 
mental energies — inl«llect, sensibility, will. A material thing is an 
object ; a mind is both object and subject, I perceive myself think- 
ing. Physical effects are eaaaed ; mental acts are oeeationtd — self 
is the cause;. Hatetial things aie moved ; a mind ia self -moving. 

2. Jfecessart/ Ctmdiiifms. — DuratioD, space, cause, 
are the necessary conditions of phenomena. Every 
thing most be some when, Eome where, and some how. 
That things may be, time, space, and eaase mugt be. 
Time, space, and caiue are neceseary realities ; are 
nonmena and not phenomena. 

3. Jfeeegaary Bdatumt. — TheHe are trntb-relatioiM, 
beaaty-reiationfi, and dnty-reUtJono. Theee artictilate 
the eternal fitness of thiogs, and malie science uid art 
and diaracter po«ab)e. Tntdi is corropondence vHli 
reality. That ice is cold n a tnitli. But I ntut Itare 
the trotli idea before I can nay " tMa u taiis? Ju ti>e 
same way we koow beauty aitd duty and ! 
a ri omatie njalioat ac aeeewary rea]tl<^ 
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cruni that mokos it possible for us to move the world. I can not say 
a = c when a = b and b~c, uuiuss I liavu the itlea that thi)ig:5 which 
are equal to the aame thing are equal to each other, 
necessary tnith. The axioms ol logic, science, and life, a^ 
mathematies, are necessary truths, expressing necessary eorrelationB. 
Truth, beauty, duty, infinity, are necessary realities ; e 
and not phenomena. 

II. Necessary Feicepts. — The notioiiB we gain intui- 
tively of neccsaary realities are termed necessary per- 
cepts, necessary intuitions, necessary ideas. Like all 
percepts, these are concrete ideas. I perceiye tliis 
not infinite space. I perceive tliis cause, not tliat every 
effect must have a cause. I perceive this time, and not 
infinite duration. I perceive this material object, and 
not that there must he material substance back of all 
physical phenomena. I perceive myself acting, and not 
that there must be a self back of all mental phenomena. 
I perceive the particular and think the general. Ne- 
cessary percepts are particular notions of necessary 
realities. These notions are necessary ideas, which we 
generalize into necessary trutiis, I must have the heanty- 
idea before I can say this is beantiful. I must have the 
duty-idea before I can say I ought. I must have the 
self-idea before I can say self thinks. Sense-ideas and 
solf-ideas are phenomenal percepts. Necessary ideas 
are nomnenal percepts. 

III. Oaining Necessary Feroepts, — Self is endowed 
with the native energy of direct insight into the world 
of necessary realities. I gain particular notions of ne- 
cassary realities intuitively, as I gain senae-ideaa and 
Belf-ideas intuitively. The space in this room is envi- 
roned and continued by the space outside of tiie room. 
The space within the solar system is environed and con- 
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tinued by the space beyond the solar syBtem. The space 
witliin the known universe is environed and contiiined 
by the space beyond the known universe. There can 
be no limit to space ; it is infinite. Thus by direct in- 
Hght I gain tlie idea, this infinity. Finite duration 
is environed and continued by duration. The present 
is bounded by two eternities. Duration is boundless. 
Intuitively I gain the idea, thia infinity, I look imme- 
diately into the world of necessary I'eahties and intui- 
tively gain notions of these reahties. These notions are 
neceasai-y ideas, necessary intuitions, necessary percepts, 
lY. Characteiistios of Feceesaiy Ideas. 1. They are 
eelf-evident. — I stand face to face with necessary reali- 
ties as I do with the sense-world and the self-world, I 
know space and cause just as I know color and memory, 
by direct insight. Truth shines by its own light. Ko 
proof ia needed to satisfy me that these equals divided 
by these equals give equal quotients ; it is self-evident. 
No proof is needed to satisfy me that something makes 
■ the pot boil, or that these things are somewhere. I per- 
ceive this cause, this space. This is immediate insight 
into the nature of things ; this is perception, intuition ; 
thia is self -evidence. 

2. Tliese Ideas are necessary. — Tfoumena jn/ust be, 
that phenomena may be. We must have necessary 
ideas, that we may have phenomenal ideas. I must have 
the space-idea before I can have the idea of length, 
breadth, or thickness. 

3. All aceept Necessm^j Ideas. — Tliey are universal. 
No sane person ever questions them. Endowed \ 

' necessary intuition, every man dwells in the iininediatP | 
: of necessary realities; necessary ideas a 
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tiie common fumitiire of himnan minda, Notions of 
necessary rcKlities are sdf-evident, necessary, and uni- 
versal, and are the basis of all our knowing. 

Y. Keoessary Ideas and Kecessary TruthB. — Self as 
necessary intidtion gains immediately necessary ideas. 
As thought, self elaborates his necessary ideas into ne- 
cessary troths. That this straight line is the shortest 
distance between these two points is an intuitive idea ; 
the generalization is a neecBsary truth. Axioms are 
necessary truths derived from necessary ideas. I gain 
directly necessary percepts and think these into neces- 
sary truths. It must be emphasized that intuitions arc 
particulaa' notions which we think into general notions. 

VI. Pekcbptive Kkowing. 

This is immediate knowing. It is gaining a direct 
elementary knowledge of self and his environments. 
Since self gaios this knowledge first liand, perceptive 
knowing is classed as experimental knowing. 

I. FerceptiTe Powers. — Self is endowed with capa- 
bilities to look directly into the three worlds. As sense- 
perception, self looks directly into the matter-world and 
gains sense-ideas ; as aelf-percepticni, self looks directly 




into the miud-worlj and gains self-ideas ; as necessary- 
perception, self looks directly into the world of necessary 
realities and gains necessary ideas. 
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U. PenseptiTe Acts.— Self is endowed witli distinct 
energies. Each capability has its specific office. But 
self acts as a unit and commands the entire key-board of 
his capabilities. Mental acts are complex, never simple. 
While I know, I also feel and will. WMIe I perecivp, I 
remember and tiiink and desire and attend. The great 
fact of the mental economy, "All ih<! capabilUiea stqyple- 
ment and re-enforce each" needs to be kept continually 
in view. We say a mental act is perceptive when per- 
ception characterizes it; is representative when repre- 
sentation predominates; is elaborative when thought is 
most prominent ; is emotive when emotion is its leading 
featm^ ; is volitional when volition characterizes the ftot. 
Acta of immediate knowing are perceptive acts. These 
acts are grouped as sense-perceiving, eelf-perceiving, 
and Qeceesary-pereeiving. 




ise-perceiving is self gaining intuitively sense- 
notions. I perceive this silver dollar. I know it is a 
material thing with properties. Back of the phenom- 
ena of hardness, brightness, etc., I perceive material 
I aTn aware of perceiving the dollar. Thns 
necessary-perceiving and self -perceiving supplement 
eense-pereeiving. But I gain the notion, this dollar ; 
the act is essentially an act of sense-perceiving. 

Sdf^rcevoing is self gaining intuitively self-n 
tions. I perceive myself pitying a Buffering cliild. I 
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know tliia is my own act. Back of the act I perceive 
self. Then I see and bear tlie sufferer. Thus neces- 
sary-perceiving and eense-perceiving supplement eelf- 
perceiving. But I gain the notion, tliis pity ; the act is 
essentially an act of self -perception. 

Neceasary-peroeimng is self gaining intuitively n 
cessary notions. I see tlie apple faJKng, I know some- 
thing caused it to fall, I perceive this cause, and know 
it as a necessary reality. I am couBcione of this per* 
ceiving. Thus sense-perceiving and self -perceiving 
supplement necessary-perceiving. But I gain the ne- 
cessary notion this cause ; tlie act is essentially an act 
of necessary-perception. 

III. Perceptive Froduota. — Notions gained by direct 
insight are percepta or intuitions. These notions a 
charaeterizeil aa concrete, individual, particular, because 
they are notions of particular t 




The notions which self as Bense-pereeption gains of 
material things are eense^peroe^ts, sense-intuitions, sensc- 
ideas; the notions which self as self -perception gains 
of mental acts are self-percepts, self-intuitions, self-ideas ; 
the notions which self as necessary-perception gains of 
I necessary-realities are necessary-perc^ts, necessary-intu- 
itiona, necessary-ideas. 

AidmilAtlan— ApiMToeption^-Self assimilates his new and his old 
Ktperiences, and viewa as a whole aJI his acquisitions. A mind a 
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fles its entire coutents. I conetantly integrate my present experi- 
ences with ray past. At every step I discriminate and assiiiiLlate, 
and thus unitize my acquisitions. In doing this I command all my 
powers. Assimilation is sometimes tailed apperception. ■' I have 
not used the term apperception," saya James, >* because the varia- 
tions in its usage are abaolately innumerable, I consider asaimilai- 
tion the most fruitful term yet used." 

SUG0ESTI7E STUDY-SISTS. 

I. Helpftd Bm^. — A recent physiology comes first, but you 
need to roatndy the nervous organism from the standpoint of self. 
Ladd's Physiological Psychology is, I think, one of the best presBii- 
tations of the sensor-organs and sensation. 1 have fonnd nopklns'H 
Study of Man, Porter's Human Intellect, McCosh's Cognitive Powers, 
and Sully's Psychology, suggestive and helpful. Ponderous works 
Bre for advanced students and specialists. Tou must first master 
elementary works. 

II. Istter— pBTOeptiTe-Knawliv. — I reoommend you to write to 
an appreciative friend a clear, concise statement of your views ot pcr- 
oeptivp-knowing. This wiU help you to grasp the subject The letter 
is very much better than the essay. YourefforC to make this difflcalt 
subject clear to your friend will help you more than reading many 
volumes. You may be called upon to read the letter before the class 
or reading circle or institute. 

III. Brauor-Orgaidini. — Do yon clearly grasp the stnicture of the 
nervous organism! Draw a nerve-cell — illustrate by a clot of jelly; 
draw a nerve — illustrate by a small tuba filled with liquid or by a 
pencil; draw and connect several ganglia — illustrate by a galvanic 
battery. What do you mean by the scnsoriuml by sensor organs t 
by end-organs of sense t by sensor-nerves t by sensor-ganglia I 

IV. IvnRar-Exaltatlon. — Explain ncrve-stimuh ; externa) stim- 
uli; internal stimuli. What is nerve-.stimnlus to the optic apparatus! 
to the auditory apparatus t to the olfactory apparatus 1 to the gus- 
tatory apparatus T to the tactileapparatusi Where does physical mo- 
tion become nerve-commotion t Dow is rervo-com motion transmitted 
from the end-organs of sense to sensor-ganglia 1 Do sensor-ganglia 
transmute nerve-commotions into sensor-excitation 1 Statu proofs, 

V. Kotoilam and KotM-EzoitatlaD,— What does the motorlum 
ineludel What do we mean by motot-escitationl Explain anto- 



I 



I ineludel What do we mean by motor-excitation 1 Explainanto- 
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matio action — illustrate by the ticking of the clock. Explain reflex 
action. What do you mean by inEtinct t Explain instinctive a 
tion. How do automatic action and instinctive action di£erl 

VT. Seuutlan. — What is sensation t Frove that sensation o 
cats always in connection with cerebral-sensor-ganglia. Show the 
difiorenco betwen sensor-excitation and sensation — illustrate by the 
clickings ol the tulegrapti iu absence of the operator. Why do you 
object to such expressions as unconscious-cerebration I 

VII. B«n»a-Farceftlaii. — Explain sense-perception and sense-in- 
tuition. Show the relation between sense-perception and sensation 
— illustrate by the operator interpreting the clicking^ of the tele- 
graph. Show how you gain the notion o( this apple, this orange, 
thia roBO, What is a sense-porcept I How do particular notions 
differ from general notions t Give five examples. 

VIII. BeU-Perception.— Are you aware of your own acts t Do 
you perceive yourself perceiving the mountain I What do you n 
by Belt-perception I sell-intuition f self-consciousness) How does 
self-perception differ from awareness t Whatisasel(-f>erecptl Give 
several examples. Are self-percepts general or particular notions 1 
Compare sense-perception and self -perception. 

IX. ITsoesaary Peroeptlon, — What do you mean by realilies 
necessary realities I Show that space, time, cause, matter, and i 
are necessary realities. How do you gain ideas of necessary reali- 
ties T Show how you gain ideas of the realities named. What i 
necessary- percept T 

X. All the Oapahllltiea of Belt mpplemnt eaeh.— What capabili- 
ties supplement and re-en force sense-perception t self -perception I 
necessary-perception t Give examples. It is hoped that the outline 
on page 3 will aid you to better grasp this truth, Thia preaentatio 
may help you to think of the entire self doing each mentnl act. j 
faculty is merely a capability of self to act in a particular way, as i 
sense perceiving, remembering, desiring, choosing. 

XI. tahoratory Work, — You will find original research in th 
mind-world as valuable aa in the matter-world. You can do somt 
thing, and the little you do yourself will enable yon to appropriate 
the experiences of the army of specialists. Sandford says : " As long 
as psychologists live upon the crumbs that fall from the tables of 
neurology and physiology they will live in dependence. Tliey n 
investigate for themselvea— no Ipsh rigorously and no less broad- 
mindedly than others, but from their own standpoint, and must vi 
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what they find in its psychological perspective." But, however faa- 
adranced students, and however valuable in some of its 
results, the " laboratory methods " are not meant for heginners. Even 
Aristotle and Hamilton are much easier for young studenta and 
»re valnahla than the "original researches " of Fichte, or Wundt, 
Pechner, or Meynert, or Spitzka, or Hartwig, or Herbart Intro- 
spection is the true experimental method. The student looks with- 
in, and intuitively gains self-knowledge, just aa he looks without and 
ituitirely gains sense-knowled^. This is the natural method, and 
jaost ever precede and accompany the laboratory method. 



1 



CHAPTER III. 



EDDCATION OF 8EN8E- 

The foundation for all forma of mental growth mnet 
be laid in eense-activity, Sense-ideaa underlie all other 

,3 ; sense-intuition is fundamental in tlie mental econ- 
omy. In the acquisition of Bense-knowledge the child 
begins its education. 

I. Place of Sehhe-Peeception — Terms defined. 

1. Relations. Self knows, feels, and wills. All 
mental energies supplement each other. Self gains a 
notion of a new material object. In this act revived 
sensations are assimilated with immediate sensations : 
there is discrimination as well aa assimilation ; there is 
the desire to find out as well as attention. Then the 

gained is remembered, awakens emotion, occasions 
choice, and leads to action. 

2. Sygietie aiid sense-perception. Perfect sens*- a 
tiona come of perfect health, The body needs to \ 

\ kept in the best possible condition. Kight hygiet 
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habits are cardinal. Living is a constant joy to the 
healthy child, and its senBatiuns are perfect. Its b( 

require no culture j it is tlie 
capability to gain knowledge 
through the eenses that must 
be cultivated. 

3. Sensation is the ca- 
pability to conscibuely feel 
sensor - excitations. Sensa- 
tions are sensor-excitations of 
which self is aware. The 
term sensation is used to des- 
ignate the feeling as well as 
the capability to feel sei 

' excitations. 

4. Sense-perc^Uonh^& 
power of self to gain st 
percepts ; sense -perception 
is also tnown as sense-intui- 
tion and outer - perception 
and sense - presentation. 
Sense-perception and sense- 
intuition are synonyms, and 
are everywhere used inter- 
changeably, 

5. A senne-percept relates to a particular material 
object. Our ideas of individual material objects are 
onr sense-percepts. Sense-percepts are particular sense- 
notions ; sense-percept and sense-intuition are synony- 
mous terms. 

6. Editcaiion of sense-perception is the development 
of the power to gain sense-knowledge. The education 
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o£ the capability to gain sense-ideas makes the differ- 
ence between the feeble, halting, imperfect perceiving 
of the child and the vigorous, penetrating, exact obser- 
I TatioDB of the scientist. It is not the Benses that we 
educate, but the capability to intei-pret sensations, 

II. Impoktanok of Sense-Peeoeption Cl'LTIIEE. 

Mental activity begins with sensations. Light-waves 
■vibrate through my optic apparatus, bringing to me a 
world of color and form and movement ; sound-wa' 
vibrate throngh my auditory apparatus, bringing to me a 
world of speech and song; excitations of my tactile and 
olfactory and gustatory apparatus open to me tlie worlds 
of touch and smell and taste. The importance of sens 
perception culture can hardly be too strongly stated. 

1, Sense-pereepHon cullure gives the mastery of the matter-world. 
We leam to so obEcrve as to become acquainted nith the thioga 
around us ; step by step we explore earth and sea and sky. 

2. Sense-perception culture enables us to build on experience. I 
experience my sense-knonledge. On this rock I build, I am cer- 
tain; I know intuitively things having properties; I know formy- 

, self. As an educator, I icai] the child to build on its own expe- 
riences. 

I 3, Sense-perception culture gives a basis for clear IhinlfiTig. It 

enables me t« gain exact souse-percepts. Through these I think up 
to exact concepts and Judgments and reasons. The foundation is 
laid in sense-knowing; clear perceiving makes clear thinking pos- 

4. Neglect of sense-perception culture. In our time, this is in 
cusable; bnt, alasl the neglect is still too common. Visit a hundred 
schools; half are destitute of the best means for sense-pereeption cul- 
ture. Neither the teachers nor the pupils seem to realise that the mas- 
tery of the glorious world all about them is pre-eminently their work J 
nevertheless we have a host of wise teachers who lead their pupils in 
the conquest of the matter-world and thus educate sense-perceptioik i 
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GeOWTH of SEKSE-lNTtirnOI 



The capability to gain ee 
ideas la the first cognitive power 
to become active. Infant ecnse- 
perception is obscure and halting. 
To observe the elowly-developing 
senee - activity during the first 
iDontha of life is highly interesting. 
Taste, touch, and sight seem to be 
slightly active when the infant ia 
bat a few hours old ; hearing, 
smell, and some of the organic 
senses become feebly active within 
a few days after birtli. Very early 
the sensorium seems to respond to 
all kinds of sense-excitation. The 
early sense-impressions of tlie little 
ones are not ideas, but something 
lower, such as brutes gain ; but 
before the child can talk it evi- 
dently acquires many wordless 
ideas. It is able to understand 
words before it can say them. 
Thu3 tlie little ones during t' 
first months liegin tlie work of 
mastering the material world. 
When the child begins to 
words as signs of things, the 
growth of sense-intuition becomes 
very marked. By the end of the 
third year the senses are fully 
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active and the child lia8 gained a considerable stock of 



1. From three io six is now reoognixed as the Kindergarlen peri- 
od. During this period the growth or seriKB- perception is wonderful. 
The foundation of future achievement is now laid in sense-Gsperi- 
ence. Not the calture of the senses, but of the power to gain sonse- 
notJooH, is the aim, 

2. From six to ten is i)\a primary period. Sense-intuition is now 
iiighlj active The child is trained to observe closely and to gain 
and express clear sense-ideas; education is now literallj objectiva 

3. From ten to fourteen is the intermediate period, coming be- 
tween childhood and joutb. Sen^e-intuiLion is now fully active. 
Boys and girls gain a deeper insight into things having properties j 
observation now becomes active and penetrating ; clear-cut senso- 
percepts are now gained and thought into concepts and judgments. 

4. From fourteen to eighteen is the high-school period. Observa- 
tion now becomes scientific and the youth learns science. Sense- 
perception, the power to gain accurate sense-knowledge^ b at its 
best This is tho science period. 

G. From eighteen to tvtenly-tioo is the college period. Observa- 
tion Is now penetrating, exact, and esbaustive. Nature yields up 
her secrets to the student. 

6. Sense-perception is kept vigorous fay use even in old age. The 
eye may grow dim and the car dull, but the power to interpret son- 
sations may grow more and more powerful. The great French 
chemist Chevreul when a century old still prosecuted Bucccssfully 
bis experiments. 

rV. Laws of Sekse-Pkrception Geowth, 

A law is a niiiform way in which an energy acts. 

Physical laws are nnif orm ways in wliieli physical forces 

act — aa, for instance, the laws of falling bodies. A 

mental law is a uniform way in which a mental energy 



>f child-life. 
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acts, as a law of association. An educational law is a 
Tinifonn way in which a mind must act in order to 
grow. Some educational laws are common to all our 
mental powers, and hence are called general laws. Other 
laws of mental growth are peculiar to certain mental 
energies, and arc termed specific laws. 

I. Gkneral Laws, — The first great educational law is 
the law of effort — Effort under guidance ed'u^atea. 
Among the various educational principles lying at the 
foundation of all true teaching, no one is so universally 
accepted as this. Education is the development of ca- 
pability by exercise. But, to make this practical, it is 
necessary to restate the general law in terms of each 
mental power : 

1. Law of effort. "Well-directed effort in gaining 
eense-percepts educates sense-perception. Such effort 
develops power. Directed exercise strengthens capa- 
bility. Endeavors to master the world of material 
things promote the growth of sense-intuition. 

2. Law of means. "WTiatever calls sense-percep- 
tion into vigorous activity is a means for its culture. 
"We gain sense-ideas in the presence of sense-obj) 
The blind gain no ideas of color, because they have no 
light-sensations. The deaf gain no ideas of sound, be- 
cause they have no sound-sensationB. Sense-experience 
is the basis of all mental activity. Acquiring such ex- 
perience by means of objective work educates eense- 
perception. 

i. Law of method. Systematic, persistent, and efii- 
cient plans of work, in mastering the matter-world, edu- 

sense-perception. Orderly, continued, and vigorous 
efforts develop power. 
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II. Bpwiil IiMn.— The toUowing and similar laws relate to re) 
perception growth: 

1. Law of cojidiliona. A sound sensonum favors seiue-percep- 
tion growth. Perfect Gensationa come of good health as well 

of a sound orgftnifiiu. Physical Improvement imderlies mental ii 
provemeat. The wise teacher gives groat attention to practical 
hygienB. 

2. Lata of altenlion Interested attention to material thing* 
accelerates perception-growth. Distracted attention blurs sense-per- 
cepts, and DO attention means no percepts. Attention is an indis- 
pensable condition of knowledge. 

3. Law of aseeni. The object, the tde«, the word; this is the 
natoml order of ascent. The child perceives the object, gains the 
idea, and embodies the idea in a word. 

4. Other laws. You will discover other laws. A few laws aptly 
applied are best. When you realize that all good comes from work- 
ing in harmony with law, you will search lor laws as tor diamonds. 



V. Means foe 



Sense-Perception. 



Sense-perceiving ia self gaining sense-ideas by means 
of sense-objects. A world of material things affords 
imlimited means for sense-intnition cnltnre. From tbie 
boundless store, wisdom seeks tbe best. 

A grindstone ia a means of sharpening an axe, and 
I a plow is a means of cultivating the soil. Mathematics 
i means of educating judgment and reason. Art is 
a means of cultivating imagination. In general, what- 
ever tends to call forth normal mental activity may 
become a means for culture. 

I. Educational Yalnes. — Studies are valuable for two 
things : for the culture they afford, and for the i 
that can be made of them. By culture hero is meant , 
the entire efEect of knowledge on tbe mind, both in ai 
qnisition and possession. The word practical Iw 
signifies value for use. 
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EducatioDal values : 



I 1. Culture value. 
I 3. Practical value. 

Studies calculated to call fortli the most vigoroua 
and discriminating efforts in gaining Beuse-knowledge 
are of the highest value in educating sense-perception. 
When such studies are also o£ the greatest practical 
value they become doubly valuable as educational 
means.* 

II. Table of Edocational Values. — Some studies call 
sense-perception into constant and vigorous activity, 
and hence are of the highest value in educating this 
faculty. 





1 






* 




Kindergarten work, and general object-Ieseons. . 
Botany, zoBlogy, geologj-, chemistry, geography. 
Manual art-work, penmanship, drawing, moldiDg. 
Readine, spelling, language-lessons, vocal music. 


10 
10 
11 

8 
8 


10 
10 
8 
8 
7 





















Objective arithmetic, obgaetiTe geometry 











Ezplaiiation& — The aim is to give in this table the 
comparative values for perception-culture of the lead- 
ing studies preceding college work. The values in col- 
umn (1) are the estimates of the author. The valui 
column (2) are tlie estimates of Dr. Brooks. Each 
student will place in column (3) his own estimated 
values, and then in column (4) the averages of columns 
1, 2, and 3. Mathematics, Latin, history, etc., are 
omitted because of their low value for sense-percep- 
tion culture. It needs to be emphasized and stated 
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again and again that the educational value depends 
largely on the methods of work. Often and often bo- 
called object-leesoiis are o£ little ralue for sense-percep- 
tion culture, because the work is subjective and not 
objective. 

Sn^^estioiu, — 1. Besides the collections made by the 
pnpils, every school-room should have a cabinet of 
classified minerals, plants, birds, etc. When suitable 
cases are provided, Uiese tilings will gradually accumu- 
late, and are likely to be kept in good condition. 

2. In every school-room there should be a collec- 
tion of tools. These tools should belong to the school, 
and be under the control of the teacher as a part of the 
Bohool apparatus. Tools are the means by which man- 
kind gain a living, and are not to be despised. They 
are the indexes on the dial-plate of civilization show- 
ing the advances of the race. The essentials are the 
hammer, the screw-driver, cliisels, planes, borers, saws. 

3. Every school-room should have a set of weights 
and measures. The metric weights and measures should 
be used in connection with the common weights and 



TT. MeTTHODS of KDUCATING SENBE-FEEOEPTtON. 

A law, a ineihod, a device ; tliese expressions are 
f now specific. An educational law is a fundamental and 
guiding educational truth. Educational metliods are 
outgrowths of educational laws. Good methods i 
Bystematic, persistent, and efficient plans of work. An . 
educational device is a helpful educational expedient 
A true educational method is a plan of work in hft 
I mony with child-natnre and the nature of the subjet 
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stndied. It ia doubtless best to consider methods from 
the standpoint of the pupil and as adaptations to stages 
of growth. Kindergarten metliode are plans of work 
adapted to the child from the tliird to the sixth year. 
Primary methods are plans of work adapted to chil- 
dren from six to ten. Intermediate methods are plans 
of work adapted to pnpils from ten to fourteen. High- 
school methods are plans of work adapted to pupils 
from fourteen to eighteen. College methods are plans 
of work adapted to college students. 

Methods of educating sense-intuition are plans of 
work that lead pnpils to put forth systematic, persistent, 
and efficient effort in gaining sense-intuitions, 

I. Einde^arten Hethod of edncating Sense-Peioeption. 
— By Kindergarten methods are meant plans of work 
adapted to children under six years of age. Up to tlie 
third year, the mother is the Kindergartner. After 
the third year, the wise mother, when possible, puts her 
darling into a good Kindergarten. This ia the period 
for sense-growth and for finding out how to gain si 
knowledge. Kindergarten work is admirably adapted 
to the promotion of tliese ends. 

1. Trying things educates sense-perception. Tlie 
child becomes acquainted with tilings through testing 
them by his senses. Tlie orange is seen and felt and 
tasted and smelled and weighed. The blind child c 
not find out color, but it can try the orange by all the 
otlier senses. 

2. Doing educates sense^erception. The child i 
led to do things purposely. It speaks, sings, draws, 
molds, handles, measures, makes, exercises, combines, 
builds. Doing such things brings the child into close 
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and constant seoa&<M>ntact with objects. It becomes 
acquainted with things — gains sense-ideas. This inti- 
mate and active contact educates sense-intuition. 

3. Ohierwng educates sense-perception. Ab early 
ae the third year the child Itegins to linger over objecta. 
It now discriminates more sharply. It now notices 
that wholes have parts. Its notions become fuller and 
clearer. We say the child begins to observe. Kinder- 
garten work trains the little ones to so observe as to 
gain correct notions of things. 

Klnde^farten Work.— Every teacher should study some pood 
Kindergarten loanual, saeh as The Mother's SoDgs and Games, as 
well aa Froebel's Education uf Mac. The insight thus gained will 
help in any line ol work. In the near future, our high-schools us 
well as our normal schools will give young ladies a short course at 
least in Kindergarten work. Mothers will thus he better prepared 
to give wise direction to the sctiTitics of their little ones, and pri- 
mary teachers will be better prepared for their work. 

IX Primary Hethods of educating Bense-IntoitioB. — 
These are plans of work adapted to children from six 
to ten years of age. Sensation is now at its best. At 
home, in the street, in the Kindergarten, the children 
have been busy, heretofore, exploring the wonder-world 
aronnd them. It is astonishing to find what a store of 
BCnse-percepts tliey have acquired. Somehow, even the 
little ones most unfortunately situated, have attained 
considerable sense-perception culture. But how strik- 
ing the difference between these waifs and the cliildren 
wisely trained from infancyt The Kindergarten gradu- 
ate enters the primary school with at least two years 
the start of the less fortunate cluld. The primary 
teacher is compelled to do a good deal of Kindergarfr 
work to make up for the loss of wasted years. 
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1. Acquiring se?ise-inttcitions educates senae-per- 
ception. At six the child hears and Bees and tastes and 
smells and touches and weigLs almost as perfectly 
the adult ; but the capability to interpret sensations and 
make exact percepts is still comparatively feeble. This 
ia thi3 golden period for storing the mind with ideaa of 
things in land, sea, and sky. The efforts put forth in 
gaining these ideas develop sense-perception. 

3. Objective experimental work develops sense-per- 
ception. The cliild reaches Bense-intuitiona through 
material objecte. He continually experiments by sense- 
tests. This apple tastes sour; tliis rose smells sweet; 
tliis board feels rough. He discriminates tlie proper- 
ties of objects and assimilates these into notions. Siich 
work educates perception. 

3. Doing editcates sense-perception. Notice those 
children making mud-pies, mud-dolls, mud-honses. How 
intently they work ! Lead them on to do better things, 
as molding, drawing, making things ; as reading, talk- 
ing, singing ; as handling, combining, separating, weigh- 
ing, measuring. You will thus lead the children to put 
forth their best efforts in the best ways. They get 
close to things, and thus gain a mastery over them, 

4. Teaching well primary arithinetic, prim/iry 
geography, prim.ary reading, and primary language 
lessons educates sense-perception. These subjects mast 
necessarily be taught objectively. The child per- 
ceives these live apples and tliese five marbles and 
these five marks ; it thus gains the idea— jf«f. It per- 
ceives this "Ijody of water, and tliis, and tliis ; it thus 
gains tlio ideW-^^ife. From things to ideas and to 
words is the fuladamental law. The child is led to 
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I perceive things having properties. Out of its own 
experiences, immediate and revived, it makes its num- 
ber Dotions, and its geography notions, and its notions 
need in reading and language lesEone. It builds on the 
rock. It learns how to see and hear and taste and smell 
and touch, so as to gain clear and full notions of things, 
m IntermBdiate KetliodB of edacftting Sense-Percep- 
tion. — By these we mean methods suited to boys and 
girls. Sensations are now readily transformed into 
sense-ideas. Tiie eaey work of childhood does not 
satisfy boys and girls. Now, book instruction supple- 
ments oral instruction. Semi-science takes the place of 
miscellaneous object-lessons, 

1. Ohservwig criticaUy educates sense-perception. 
The pupil examines things minutely. He is no longer 
contented with vague ideas, but wante to know all that 
can be know-n about objects. His penetrating scrutiny 

■ enables him to gain clear and exhaustive sense-notions, 
and greatly strengtliens sense-intuition. 
3. Analyzijig and synthesizmg ■material things 
ctdtivaies sense-perception. Intermediate pupils take 
delight in these processes as apphed to objects. By 
analyzing and synthesizing objects, they gain exact 

I knowledge and deeper insight. The discrimination 
and assimilation required give the very best culture. 
3. TJie study of objective science develops sense- 
^erc^tion. The objective side of geography, botany, 
zoology, etc., calls forth tlie best efforts of the pupils. 
Technical terms are used sparingly ; exhaustive classifi- 
cation is not attempted ; but a solid foundation is laid 
in the experience of the learner. This work gives t 
liigher development to sense-intuition, and prepares tht 
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pupil for Bcieace-work in the high-scliool and the col- 
lege. 

4, Manual training educaUs perception. Besides 
drawing, molding, etc., boys and girls must be trained 
to use tools and make tilings. Tliis is an educational 
necessity, and must in some way enter into the educa- 
tion of intermediate pupils. I venture the prediction 
tliat it will be found best to give this manual training 
in connection with tlie school-work. Doing educates 
perception becanse it awakens interest, fosters attention, 
and secures vigorous, sytematic, and persistent exercisa 
of this faculty, 

5. Good methods of teaching reading, Icmgttage, 
vocal mime, drmoing, geography, hotany, soology, 
educate sense-perception. To the pupil each word i 
the reading or language lesson becomes a jewel glitter- 
ing witli meaning. All other lessons prejiai-e for these. 
But details here would hinder and not help. The wise 
teacher will provide herself with a good manual of 
methods in each subject. These manuals supplement 
normal work and are full of helpful suggestions. They 
are working plans. 

0. PtBotioal BnggBsUinii.— Qengraphr, liberally defined, iticlndea 
botany, zoOlogy, geology, and meteorology, as it treats of the enrth 
and its products. Sometimes your geography work will be devoted 
for » few wodks to vegetable life and sometimes to aninml I"' 
For the systematic cultare of sense-perception, these are the best 
of all studies. The pupils need do book except the book of 
Nature, but you need for yourself a working manual for each ei 

lY. Higli'Sohool Hethods are plans of work adapted 
to the bigh-Bchool. Sense-perception is now fully active 
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and observation becomes ecientific. The exact and 
penetrating observation demanded bj science givea tlie 
highest culture to sense-perception. Botany, zoology, 
geology, and chemistry are the best studies for this 
culture. Books are now used, but the student must 
etill build on his own experience. The laboratory 
method is coming into vogue 
for high-schools and colleges ; 
the student conducts original 
investigations. 

Culture of sense-percep- 
tion is incidental in the high- 
Bchool. Thought-culture now 
predominates, but to verify 
conclusions the student needs 
constantly to go back to sen- 
sations ; then, to make ad- 
vances, he must continue to 
make new and closer observ- 
ations. Thus the power to 
gain sense-knowledge is not 
only kept vigorous, but is 
steadily improved. 

Oral WoA and Boofc-Woik.— At 

first the child learns about things 
by direct iofiglit ; it gains ideas (ii- 
reotly from malarial objects. As 
the months multiply, it more and 
more unites revived and immediate experiences in forming its no- 
Uona of things : later, the pupil appropriates the esperiences of oth- 
ers. Teaeher-eiperiencB supplements child-eiperience : the teacher 
Etiraulatcs and giiidea the efforts of the child, hut its ideas are gained 
dinctl; from things. Thig ia oral work. When prepared tor it I 
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the pnpil is lod to find out from booke. Printed and written words 

ff represent to the pupil ideas □[ things; the pupil learns from 

the book. This is book-mark. 

In the Kindergarten the work is necessarily oral ; in the primary, 
most of the work must be oral; in the intermediate, book-work bo- 
ore and more prominent. As most pupils do not advance 
beyond the intermediate grade, it is of the utmost importance that 
boyE and girls be educated to gain knowledge from books as well ai 
from Nalnre. In the high-school and the college book-work pre- 
dominates, but the pupil tests and verifies the statements of the book 
by his stored experiences and by work in the labors torj-, 

y. MistakeB in Xdncatioa of Sense-Feroeption. — Vio- 
lations of educational laws and improper applications of 
educational principles are educational mistakes. Errors 
of tliis nature are legion. Attention is called to a few 
of the most hurtful : 

1. SociETr Mistakes— 1. Poor faeilitlea. School 
buildings improperly constructed, imperfectly heated, 
poorly ventilated, and scantily furnished are still the 
rule. In view of tlie momentous interests involved 
this is a monstrous mistake. Every citizen is deeply in- 
terested in supplying our schools with the best hygienic 
and educational agencies. 

2. Employment of incompetent teachers. The chief 
error is the employment of persona without skill as teach- 
ers. They neither understand cliild-nature nor the nature 
of the subjects to be taught. Surely the time is coming 
when none hut trained teachers will be employed. 

II. IIygiehic Mistakes. — Tlie teacher does not 

know ; pupils are not trained to hygienic Iiabits ; bygi- 

l enic laws are disregarded; eyes are injured; bending 

|.over the desk becomes a habit; pupils work in vitiated 

invigorating exercises are neglected ; the law of 

' frequent change is disregarded ; the tendency is to 
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physieal deterioration. "Wliat a revolatiou is needed 1 
Physical TJgor conditions mental vigor ; perfect hcAlth 
conditions perfect sensations ; perfect Ecnsatious condi- 
tion perfect sense-percepts 

III. Teaching Mistakes. — Violations of edncational 
principles, or injudicious or unskillful application of 
edncational principles, are mistakes of tliis class, TliQ 
teacher promotes growth when he works in accordanco 
with law. 

1. Book-work before oral uwk. The inexperienced child is re- 
quired to studj the unmeaning book. Thiii is Iho old edu(,'&liu:i. 
TJumeaniug words, imnieauing definitions, uud unineuiiiiig rules eii- 
cmnber momory. Sense-perception is not exercised and henco is 
not developed. What could bo more vicioust Such eduuutiun doei 
not educate. 

2. Words before idetu. From things the pupil must gnin the 
ideas which he embodies in words. This is the law. But visit a 
BcbooL kept by a weil-meaning ienoranms. Wlint do you obaurvuf 
No eSort is made to lead the pupil to undcrslaiid ; niomory ii 
crowded with words, but the child does not know tlicir niDBnin;;. 
The multiplication tabic is memorized but not Icnrncil. Wordi 
without ideas characterize every exercise. This is the CblnON 
method ; this is the old education. 

3. Concepls before percf pis. Fcrocpts are the stud out of which 
concepts are made. The child perceives this isknd, nnd this, and 
this. It perceives likeness and discerns the c1a«3 notion. Tho ptr- 
tionlar notion, this island, is a percept, but the general notion, 
Island, is a concept. Here we obey law; this ix Ihn new education. 
Under such tuition sense-perception grows, But visit again the nn- 
tiquat«d school. You ftnd the teacher toiling lo make pupils who 
have never seen an island define island. Thus It is all dajr ; but J 
we forbear even to enumerate the long catalogue of dItiboart«UiiB| 



IV. Psychological Mistarkb. — Those errors p 
from a want of knowlcdgi; of the nature of eenM<' 
cepdon and of ita laws of growth. A kuowlodgl 
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^H chitd-natnre is now recognized as fundamental in tlie 
^H art of teaching ; 

I 



1. Second-hand leork. It does not develop perception to read 
and hear about things. Children roust see and hear and feel and 
taste and smell for themselves. Perception should be immediatelj 
appealed to through the scnsea until conception is easy and accurata 
without it; it should be developed in breadth, strength, and skill. 
Children must gain seuse-ideas directly. 

Too miKiA hurry. To the mature mind perception seoras al- 
moat instantaneous ; but the perceptions of the infant are very slow, 
probably as slow as the most difficult process of reasoning later in 
life ; and the teacher does not always realize how long it takes a 
child in its first years of school life to gain a clear perception of an 
object, a picture, or a figure. There must be time for a permanent 
unification, or the perception will not be complete and the activity 
begun will degenerate into forgetfulness. 

8, I'ailure lo diteriminale and assimilale. Objects so presented 
to the senses as to stimulate a perception of diScrcnces are the prop- 
er ext-ernal occasions of perception, and the differences in the ob- 
jects presented should at first be strongly marked and always clearly 
distinguishable ; but mental perception is a uniRcation. This is an 
act of the mind itself wliich the teacher can not help the pnpil lo 
perform. The teacher often says, " You see this or that," and the 
child says, " Yes," when he sees nothing, or perhaps something en- 
tirely different from the thing intended. Such wrong methods 
should be carefully avoided. DiHerences can be presented in 
order that will suggest proper comparison and unification, but h 
test of the actual completion of the unification should be sought 
besidea the questions that can be answered by yes or no. Testa 
should be continued until it is known with certainty that the unifi- 
cation of perception is real, true, and clear.* 

4. Appeaiing to a single seme. Much of the poverty of sehooU 
work results doubtless from this practice. The most common form of 
this error is the eiclusive appeal to hearing. Good leaching, whenever 
possible, appeals to sight as well as to hearing. Young children 
need to test things by several of the senses. In teaching the blind 
we must appeal to all the senses except sight; in teaching the deaf 
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m ranrt •ppeo) to all the senses except hesring; in teai^hing chil- 
dien perfectly endowed ne must appeal to oil senses. 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

At every step the teacher, as well as the student, needs uritically 
to interrogate self. The few hints here given, it is hoped, will 
prove helpful. Do I fully understand the nature of sense-percep- 
tion 1 Am I reasonably familiar with its growth and its actiTilj 
from youth to age t Am I prepared to promote the growth of this 
power in my pupiljil How nan I better qualify myself for this 
work t Am I thoroughly in earnest t 

I. Eelpfiil Boob. — You will 
journals, from attending suir 
the best schools, and from coi 
The best books are indispensable, 
pearing, you need to 
between gold and dross. 
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re most help from educational 
normal schools, from Tisiting 
with the best living teachers. 
Is new books are constantly ap- 
your book-intuition to iliscriminate 
live in an age of superior books. 
What I know about Ihe edveation of senat.-pereepiion. 
He who tries to help another helps himself. Giving enriches in the 
mind-world. Nothing besides, in mj ]uilgment, will help you so 
much as writing a thoughtful letter on the education of sense-per- 
ception to some earnest teacher who will respond in kind. In the 
normal school, in the institute, and in teachers' reading-circles, I 
have found it highly advantageous to have several of these letters 
read before the class. In writing these letters tell what you think. 

III. PiMitloii of SeoM-PeniaptlDn,— In the mental economy whera 
do jou place sense-intuition) Whyl How is sense- perception re- 
lated to attention? to memory 1 to conception t Distinguish be- 
tween sensation and sense-perception ; illustrate. Why do jou use 
sense- perception and sense-intuition as sj-nonyms) What do yon 
mean by the education of sense- perception T 

IV. Impnrtanm of BeDse-Pere^tian Culture.— You may state three 
reasons why you think this culture very important. Illustrate by 
primary reading and primary arithmetic. Why do we call the 
movement initiated by Pestalozzi and others the New Education 1 
What do you mean by the old education 1 Do you class the meth- 
ods of Socratos and Plato and Arislotle with the new or the old 
education I Why! 

V. OKWth of BenM-FereeptiDit,— Iltustrate. Show that it it 
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growth not of sensation ^y\lt of the power to acquire senae-ideaa. 
What is the relation between hygiene and sense-perception culture ! 
Why ought every teacher to be familiar with Ihe laws of health I 
Trace the activity of sense-perception from youth to age. 

VI. Lawi of PeroeptlDD-arowth. — Wliat distinction do you make 
between general laws and special laws I What is meant by an edu- 
cational law f lUustrote eacli of the general laws of sense-intuition 
growth. State and explain two special laws. What distinction do 
you make l)etween an educational law and an educational principle. 

VII. Uteana of Faniaptitm-CiiltnTs, — Illustrate hy the grindstone. 
Explain the meaning of culture value and practical value. Show 
that hotany is a better means of sense-perception culture than 
algebra. How is it that the culture value of a study depends so 
much on the method of teaching itl Illustrate by primary geog- 
raphy, 

VIII. Method* of adueating Benie-ParoBptiaii.—Malce the distinc- 
tion l>Dtween a law, a method, and a device. What do you mean by 
Kindergarten methodst Primary methods ( Intermediate methodst 
High-school methods f College methods 1 What question dues the 
childaskf theboyi the youth! themanf 

1. Kindergarlen melhoda. Who is the natural Kiudergartner t 
Why is it better to place children after the third year in a well-con- 
ducted Kindergarten I How does trying things educate perception I 
Explain how doing helps. Illustrate the benefit of observing. What 
advant^e will ha gained by primary teachers who study a good 
work on Kindergarten 1 

3. Primary viethoda. What do children ot six knowt Are their 
senses at their best f Is it a mistake to keep children out of school 
too long! Tell some advantages gained by Kindergarten pupils. 
How do primary diSer from Kindergarten uiethodst Show that 
acquiring sense- percepts educates perception. Show how observing 
promotes the growth of sense-intuition. Prove that doing educates 
perception. Tell how you will so teach the following branches as 
to educate Gcnse-in tuition : Primary arithmetic, primary reading, 
priroarj language-lessons, primary science-lessons. 

3, Intermediale method). How do intermediate differ from pri- 
mary methods I Show that objective analysis and synthesis culti- 
Tate perception. How will you so teach ^oSlogy as to educate sense- 
intuition f Will mannal training helpt Would you make this 
part o( the school-work 1 
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t Sigh-sehodl methods. Show the difference hetween interme- 
diate ftod high-school methods. Why is sense-perception cnltnre 
made incidentnl in the high-aiihool I What do you meon by obser- 
being scientific I IllustratB by botany, by chemistry, by 
phy Biology. 

IX. Oral and Book Wort.— Why must the work be mostly oral 
the Kindergarten and the pnmary school t Show the folly of e 
elusive book-work in the intermodiata school. Wliy should inter- 
mediate pupils be carefully trained to gain knowledge from books I 
Which do yon consider the greater educational power in the high- 
school and college, books or the living teacher I 

X. Kiitskat in edncating BsnM-Pereeptlon. — What are education- 
al mistakes f Mention some society mistakes; some hygienic mis- 
takeE ; some teaching nustakes ; Botue psychological mistakes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EDTJOATION OF SELF-PEIiCEPnON. 

Ey tliis is meant the development of the capability 
to gain self-knowledge. I am aware of loving my friend. 
Out of my love-awarenesB, immediate and revived, I 
form tlie notion f/ds Icrse. The notion of tliis act of 
love is a eelf-idea. My native energy to gain self-ideaa 
is self-perception. As sense-perception is the power < 
direct insight into the matter-world, so self-pereeptiou 
the power of direct insight into the mind-world. Con- 
Bcionsness is simply awareness of self doing varions acta. 
Self aa conscious-intuition coins awareness into ideas. 



I. Relations and Definitions. 

Awareness, like sensation, is fundamental in the 

mental economy. Wherever we find mind we find 

BenBation and awareness, A brute is in some degrea 
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aware of its BensatioiiB ; a person is not only aware of 
liis sensatioiiB, but also of self feeling these sensations. 
1, Mental I'lLenomeria. 
— I think ; I perceive my- 
self tiiinking, I grieve ; I 
perceive myself grieving. 
1 choose ; I perceive myself 
choosing. I am aware of 
my own acts ; I perceive 
myself acting. Phenomena 
are appearances. My men- 
tal acts appear to me, and 
hence are termed mental 
phenomena. Self is aware 
of his own acts as his own ; 
awareness can go no further. 
3. Sdf-perc^tion. Tliis 
is the native energy to gain 
self-ideas. I assimilate my 
awareness into self-notiona 
just as I assimilate my sen- 
eations into sense-notions. 
Self-perception is known as 
self-intuition, self-conscious- 
ness, inner-perception, introspection, and conscious-per- 
ception. 

3. Self -percepts are notions of particular mental 
acts. They are the ideas self gains intuitively of liia 
knowiiig, feeling, and willing, I desire to visit Paris. 
The notion I gain of self feeling tliu desire is a 
self-idea, a self-intuition, a self-percept. Notions of 
individual mental acts and notions of the capabilities 
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i. EdiieeUion of self -perception is the development 
I of the power to gain-Belf-ideas. Tlie child is dimly 
' aware, but tlie illuminated mental economy is an open 
' book to the man. Education makes tfie difference be- 
tween the feeble, glimmering conscioitsneea of our early 
years and the clear self-conscionsness of maturity. 

. Melatums of self -perception,. Attention, mem- 
ory, and awareness enter into every distinct mental act, 
and hence are called our general mental powers. Thna 
self is able to weave into unity the experience of a long 
life. I perceive the storm ; I attend, recall other storms, 
feel emotions of sublimity, think of God, am aware of 
each of these acts. Asleep or awake, I am aware in some 
degree of my own acts. Somehow I assimilate my aware^ 
ness, immediate and recalled, into self-notione. These 
are acta of self-perceiving. I gain self-knowledge. The 
capability to gain self -percepts is self -perception. 

II. Impobtance of the CuLTtEE OF Self-Peeception. 
Self-knowledge is tlie most valuable knowledge. 
""Snow thyself''' is the imperative of the ages, A self 
is a microcosm, a miniature universe. A knowledge of 
the microcosm is the key that opens to us tlie wonders 
of the macrocosm, the infinite universe. Each self is a 
type of the race. To one ignorant of self the universe 
is a maze without a plan. We explore the earth and 
the heavens, but leave the mind-world unexplored. How 
little most persons know of themselves! Our schools 
and colleges send out their graduates I'ich in sense- 
knowledge but poor in self-knowledge. Even teachers^ 
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otherwise intelligent, do not appreciate the connection 
of psychology with their work. Not l«ss 6ense-knowl- 
eclge but more self-knowledge is tlie 
great educational need. A few rea- 
sons for the culture of self-percep- 
tion are presented in bi-ief. You 
will expand and illustrate i 
gnmeiita : 

1. InsigTif inlo eharacCer. Self-knowl- 
edge is the key to human nature. Knowl- 
eJ^ of self makes it possible to understand 
and appreciate noble characters. I exsmine 
mysell; I love truth and right and all nob'e 
traits, and I grieve when I do wrong. I put 
myself in the place of my friend, 1 appre- 
ciate his noble traits and sympathize with 
him when ho goes wrong. I read history, 
and rejoice in all that is great in human 
character and human achieTement. 

2. Self-knowledge opens lo us the treas- 
ures of hUlory and literature. Thucydidea 
and Macaulay are without interest and with- 
out meaning to one ignorant of self. Tha 
Hind and Paradise Lost have no charms for 
one unacquainted with self. How can T un- 
derstand Homer and bhakespcare and Dick- 
ens if I do not understand myself f 

3. Sociology, philosophy, and theology 
give up their secrets to one who knows him- 
self. J am a creatire first cause ; a free, self- 
deterraining, responsible person. I can think 
of God as the infinite creative first cause, the 
infinite will, the infinite pBrsoo, 1 can think 
of free, self ■determining persons, responsible 
tu law, constituting society, immortal. 

4. Cultured self-perception characterizes the great man. The 
brute gains no self-ideas. The self-notions of tha unreflecting massea 
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the mgft^T ciBea- — ssit SrriifiPffiBfcjES, «3if- A:sccci«w sad i2ae Kftiit& 
In pnpoetScMB as v^ teecoat aiei|sidC2ed wis& caiscti«&. m^ lise m* iW 
il^jni*y of ^ ggaad irwiTWicii. 

5l Stif-ferofifCiem b ;xe sHEXce cf 9eif-kBovM$e^ We are de> 
pendcnc on scff-izESoiiua £Dr €vr ideas of the aei$ and the *cUTitMS 
of self. A boB^ SGC eo&sfw^ wiih 9elf-eonsck>4E&ess has no mindo 
irorid. We are as dependc&K on avareneis ler self-knowledge a$ on 
sensation for sense^^noviedge^ The cnltoie of si^-c^MdSkioiisness 
<^ienstoasaworidmfinitelTgranda'thanthesense>woiid. **Thein 
gieat but mind.* 



HL GbOWTH of SELF-PEBCEPnOS. 

The feeble awareness of the diild becomes the dear, 
penetrating eelf-eonseionsness of the man. Tills boeom- 
ingy this gradual process is the growth of conscionsnoss. 
Education is the promotion of tiiis growth. The si>lf« 
notions of tiie child are few and crude; but the self- 
notions of the educated man are many and like jH)lislaHl 
gems. 

1. Childhood. Yerj early the infant fools sensations and ia 
dimly aware. How early it assimilates its sonsations into orudo 
sense-notions, and its awareness into rudimentary (H^lf-notionn, we 
can not know. At first the child is aware of the object h iM^rceivtMl, 
and nothing more. As early as the third year the child iinoh hucIi 
words intelligently as /, me, my. Even earlier it says mint^. It inuNt 
perceive dimly self knowing, feeling, and willing. iJut few («hlldnui 
give evidence of distinct self-consciousness earlier than thti fourth 
year. From this period the growth is continuous; but N4)lf-por(i«)i« 
tion acts feebly for some years. Its feeble activity during childhood 
indicates that its culture should be incidental (study (Mit, p, <M1). 

2. Boyhood and girlhood. Awareness of objoctivn knowinif li 
quite active during this period. Now is the time to fix right habll 
and good manners. We now educate our pupil« to attain ((iriatnt 
in their mental experiences. 

8. Youth, The youth feels irreproffible dcwirei to txviUttt tf 
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inner world. Now seU-intuitioa becomes actite iind penetraHn^;, 
Aeal GeK-knowledge becomes intensely interesliug. This is peculiarly 
the fitting period for the culture of self-perception. As the child 
gains an experimental knoniedge of the matter- world, so the youth 
gains an eiperiraental knowledge of the mind-world. This is the 
golden period for aelf-perception culture. Educators begin to real- 
ize thia fact. Within one or two decades geometry, botany, and el 
mentary psychology will be studied, side by Eide, in all our high 
schools, 

i. Manhood. During early manhood self-intuition becomeg 
fully active. It must be that this capability grows more 
powerful as tlie years advance. The octogenarian gazes with in- 
creasing wonder into the profonuder depths of the spirit-world, 

rV". Laws of Self-Pekception Gkowth, 

The uniform ways in which self must act in order to 
the development of consciousness are the laws of self- 
perception growth. Because these laws ai-e fundamental 
and guiding educational truths they are called educa- 
tional principles. 

I. GeneiELl Lain, — These look to tlio growth of all 
the mental powers, hut need to be stated in terms of 
each. What are the great laws of self-intuition growth 1 

1. Law ofefort. "Well-directed eifort iu acquiring 
self-knowledge educates self-in tuition. As the acquisi- 
tion of seuBe-percepts develops sense-perception, so the 
acquisition of self -percepts dowjlops aelf-perception. 

2. Zaw of meana. Subjective work educates self- 
jntuition. I gain self-knowledge only tlirough perceiv- 
ing myself acting. Studies requiring constant intro- 
spection are the best meana for educating self-percei> 
tion. 

3. Law of m-eihod. Plans of work which call self- 
perception into lawful, systematic, vigorous, and per- 
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Eietent activity, educate this power. 
anee educates. 



Effort under guid- 



I 

^^M II. ^ecdol Lain, — These apply particularly to the dovelopment 

^H of seU-intuition. The wise educator will look well to the special as 
^B well as to the general laws. 

^f 1. Law of the brain. A sound broia conditions perfect aware- 

ness as well as perfect seDsations, We accept this (act ; no one can 
explain it. Vigorous health and clean Belt-consciousness are inti- 
mately related. Poor health may account for much ol the con- 
I fusion and error in the mind-world. Even insanity is primarily an 
affection of the physical organism. 
2. Laic of origin. Self-perception becomes active first in con- 
. nection with sense-perceiving. The child is aware of its sense-expe- 
riences. Slowly it becomes aware of its mcmory-eiperiences, and its 
emotional experiences, and its thought-esperiences. 

3. Law of growth. Self-perception develops" slowly. Prom 
obscnre to clear consciousness is the natural order. Indistinct aware- 

Iness becomes distinct awareness. Glimmering self-percepts become 
clear sclf-peicepts. Doubts become certainties. From our own 
experiences we learn to be very patient with our pupils. Here we 
need to hasten leisurely. Young persona gain sell-ideaH slowly. 
4. Law of ascent. The mind ascends through self-percepts to 
self-concepts. I think memory-experiences into the concept, mem- 
ory. Through particular self-notions the mind ascends to general 
self-notions. 
5. LatP of conserviiig menial energy. Mental energy is con- 
served by developing awareness into clear-cut self-percepts. The 
failure to do this is a great source of waste in the mental economy. 
" The waste of mental energy from failing to develop a perfect con- 
sciousness, and from the consequent degradation and dissipation of 
force, is the most serious loss to which the mind is subject in its 
struggle to gain power. Wlien wo consider the time spent in study- 
ing truths which are not incorporated with the mind, we can see 
something of the fearful waste of energy that comes from making 
the aim so narrow that eSort is dwarfed, and actual achievement 

I loses its vahie. The loss comes from ceasing to fight before the 
battle is finished." * 
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V. Means op educating Self-Peeception. 
As the mastering of the matter-world educates a 
perception, so the mastering of the mind-worid educates 
6Glf-perception. Each mental act is an event. Self 
stands face to face with his own acts, and perceivi 
himself knowing, feeling, and willing. Man looks 
within as well as withont, and gains self-knowledge as 
well as sense-knowledge. Each mental act may become 
the means of self-perception culture. Any study which 
quickens self-observation and transforms awareness into 
self -percepts may be made the means for self -perception 
cultnre. 

L For Children. — Tlie work during this perioci is iricidcnUI and 
intormaL We do Dot even mention self, but ws lead the child to 
gfiin Bomo selt-ideas in connection with it? dail; work. 

I. Certainty in ulf-perceiving and in remembering, " Are 
70U sure t " is the best question. Yes or no will not answer this 
question. The teacher must satisfy himself that the child is really 
certain, 

3. Ti-ulkfulnesa in telling. There is no better means than this 
for the culture of self-intuition. 

8. Forming right habits. This is an admirable means tor edu- 
cating self-perception. Good manners and morals are the results of 
the formation of good habits, The child contemplates hia own acta 
and learns to be careful. 

II. ror Boy* and Olrlj.— Awareness is now quite actiro, so far as 
the sense-world is concerned. Gaining self-ideas becomes more and 
more interesting. The means for self-perception culture are various 

, and abundant. 

1. The tnenns for educating child eelf-perceplion niay also bo 
used here, but the field is wider and much more can be done. 

5. Self-examination. Did I intend to do so t Do I understand 
8. ^,,that what happened f Why do I desire to go I 
"Off be^Q ijf lileralwe is a most important means. The pupils 
""■ratard the experiences of otheis. 
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III. 7oi Tontlu. — All lines of work may now bs made the mtuna 
of educating splf-iutuition. 

1. Psychology easily ranks highest. Introspection chnraoteriMa 
this stndy. Self-percepts become as definite as sense-percepts, and 
> thought into concepts. The mental powers are defined and 
grouped. They0uthanaly7.es hia own mental acts with more delight 
than he feels when analyzing flowers. Soon he discovers the laws 
of the mental economy and the laws of mental growth. 

I. Ethics has a high value. Character-huilding devolopa the 
power to gain self-knowledge. Self-examination with the view to 
better living gives a deep insight into the mind-world. 

3. Literalure is of great value. The Bible is incomparably the 
best book tor this purpose. I place Shakespeare next But the 
s of self-intuition culture are boundless— life, history, literv 
tnre, art 

VI. Methods of develoi-img Self-Pekception. 

Distinctness, certainty, unity; these are cardinal in 
education. Self is aware of liie acta as hie, but thei-e 
must be sunlight clearness. Each act must stand out 
distinctly, and doubt must give place to certainty. 
Teacher, have you developed your power of introspec- 
tion ! Then you are prepared to lead others. You will 
not need many suggestions, "Work on in the light of 
your own experienco. 

I. Kindergarten, Primary, and Intermediate Uethods, 
—Good teaching educates self-perception as well as sense- 
perception. So blended is self-perceiving with other 
mental acts that discrimination is not always easy ; we 
think of our acts, bnt not of self doing these acts. The 
specific culture of consciousness, however, must be kept 
over in view. We can hardly begin tliese lessons too 
early, but f rora the nature of the work all details must be 
left to the teacher. A few general suggestions are allth) 
is desirable. Work out your own plans in your own n 
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1. Incidenial. At this early stage yon give no sepa- 
rate lessons to educate self -perception, but you do this 
incideiitally in connection witli all lessons. You will 
need to guard against all expressions wliieli tlie child is 
not prepared to nnderstand, 

2. Acoura^i/. Lead the pupil to observe accurately. 
Do you realiy see and hear and smell and taste and touch 
these things ? Are you sure the clock struck four ) 
The ways are endless of trainijig to accuracy, in observ- 
ing, in recalling, and in tliinking. 

3. Distinct memories. Lead your pupil to recall 
precisely what occurred. Was that what hapjjened! 
Was that what I saw i Without thinking of it, the child 
clearly perceives itself remembering. Yon lead the 
child to tell just what it saw, or heard, or did, or read. 

4. Me^Hory and phantasy. Lead your pupils clearly 
to distinguish memories and phantasms. Children oft- 
en fail to do this. Much care is needed here. Self as 
memory recalls actual experiences ; self as pliantasy 
modifies his experiences. The erroneous reports of chil- 
dren are often the unintentional blending of memories 
and pliantasies rather than intentional falsehoods. 

5. Truthfulness. The Iiabit of truthfulness compels 
introspection. From infancy to age it is of the ut- 
most importance to have the habit of truthfulness in- 
grained, 

6. Self-examination. Teach your pupils to question 
themselves. Inculcate honesty here, Wliat did I mean ? 
What did I intend ! Why do I feel guilty ! What did 
I do ? These questions become more and more search- 
ing from year to year. Higher ideals and better living 
must be tlie aim. 
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I. Stories and Literature. Lead pupils to put tliera- 
Bclves in the place of others. What would you have 
done ? Wliat would you have said ? How would yoa 
have felt? How would joii have acted? Tlie wise 
teaeher will assiduously cultivate this fruitful field so 
rich in helpful experiences. 

8. Manners and Morals. Lead your pnpils to form 
all right habits. Careful training in right manners and 
morals develops aelf-perception. You do not need fur- 
ther Buggestions. You will work out your own methods 
in your own ways. Yon will lead jour pupils to gain 
self-knowledge as well as sense-knowledge. 

II. Advanced Methods. — These are plans of work 
adapted to the high-Bchool and college periods. Self- 
perception is now decidedly active, and seems to reach 
full activity about the twentieth year. How may this 
power be grandly developed ? The answer must always 

», hy mastering the mind^corld. 

1. Gaining self-pe7vepts educates self-perception. 
The youth makes, out of liis self-experiences, definite 
eelf-percepts. Awareness, like sensation, is fundamental 
in the mental economy. I am dependent on conscious- 
ness for all I know or can know of tlie mind-world. 
Making sense-percepts out of sensations educates sense- 
perception ; making self-percepts out of awareness ed- 
ucates self-perception. "We do not edncate sensation 
and awareness, but the capabilities to gain ideas through 
these experiences. Introspection is the capability to 
gain self-knowledge. Efforts in gaining self-percepts 
develop eelf-porception. 

2. Tlie study of self educates self-perception. What 
am I J What can I do ? With what capabilities am Ij 
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endowed ! How may I make the most of myself? I | 
know that I am I ; on this rock I take my stand. I , 
perceive a church and gain tlie self-percept, this per- 
cevoing, at the same time that I gain the sense-percept, 
this church. I find that I have the capabihties to gain 
sense-ideas and self-ideas, and I learn to call my notions 
of these capabilities sense-x>erception and self-perception. 
Thns, step by step, I explore the self-world. My power 
of introspection becomes more and more vigorous as I 
make greater and greater efforts to understand myself. 
My self-ideas become as clear and well-defined as ray 
sense-ideas. The mind-world gives np to me its secrets. 
3. I^ut yourself in his place, I consider this one 
of the very best ways of cultivating self-perception. To 
the teacher this habit is invaluable Every 3'ear I spend 
a few days in some school as a pupil. I find that this 
expei'ience helps me to put myself more completely in 
the place of my students, and thus I am better prepared 
to lead tliem in their investigations. This method of 
studying the mind-world may be used constantly. You 
observe the words, looks, and acts of the lover : put 
yourself in his place and you can understand him. Hu- 
man nature is the same everywhere. Each man repre- 
sents all men. Thns you have the key to all human na- 
tnre. You can interpret history, and literature, and art. 
EfEorts to understand others educate self-perception 
and the knowledge gained is of tlie highest practic 
value. You can now look at things from the standpc 
of your pupils. You Hterally take your place bei 
jftan and lead them in their work. You can now v 
ing from y\uj the standpoint of the actors. You ear 
■ must be the aim? pl^y^ of Sliakespeare from the 
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point of the author. You can now admire the Greek 
Slave from the standpoint of the artist. 

4. Vicarious experiences help. One becomes a men- 
tal millionaire by appropriating the experiences and 
achievements of others. This is legitimate. Each per- 
son is entitled to the achievements of the race. But 
the foundation must be laid in self-experience. As I 
need sense-experience to be able to appropriate the 
achievements of scientists, so I must have self-knowledge 
to be able to appropriate the self -experiences of others. 
I find that I am at all times, whether sleeping or waking, 
active and in some degree aware of my acts. What is 
your experience ? What is the experience of the race ? 
Hamilton had himself awakened at various times ; he 
tells us that self was always found busy and aware. Self- 
intuition is cultivated by comparing our own with the 
conscious experience of others. In literature we study 
the conscious experience of writers. With these experi- 
ences we compare our similar experiences. We are en- 
riched by the experiences of the most gifted. Our hasty 
inferences are corrected by the common experiences of 
mankind. Such efforts cultivate self-perception and ren- 
der the human mind an open book. The insight gained 
by such efforts is invaluable in practical life. Thus the 
individual becomes as wise as the race. 

5. Self-examination cultvvates self -perception. From 
childhood to age the habit of self-examination is of great 
benefit. As the years go by, self -inspection becomes sys- 
tematic and penetrating. I count the practice of self- 
scrutiny invaluable. As at the close of the day the busi- 
ness man posts his books, so the wise character-builder 
at the close of each day carefully examines his own acti 
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We do most for onr pnpils when we lead them to form 
the habit of careful and Bjstematic self -examination. 
I have not found formulated schemes advantageous. 
Very soon they are dropped. Each one will spon- 
taneously form a plan best suited to his wants. We 
suggest lines of self-examination, but leave each one to 
pursue his own method. Self -betterment is the inspir- 
ing motive. We strive for perfection. Each day we 
try to adsauce. 

6. Lead the learners to assimilate awareness into 
tdf-knowUdye. Pushing awareness into definite, clear, 
distinct, positive self-knowledge does most to educate 
self-perception. Failure to do this accounts for the 
hoziuess of the self-knowledge of most people. Here and 
everywhere complete success is reached by working c 
nntil the victory is won. First, we most attend so closely 
to our acts that onr self -perception will be complete. 
Secondly, we must compare the results we reach with 
the results reached by others. Our self-knowledge will 
tlius become broad, exact, clear, i 



Til. Mistakes in edocatinq Self-Peeception. 

A cliief mistake is its utter neglect. Even profes- 
sional teachers are often poor in self-knowledge. Many 
teachers make no intelligent effort to increase the self- 
knowledge of their pupils. 

1. Misconceptions. Tlie capability to make self- 
ideas out of awareness is as certainly a native energy of 
self as gravity is a native energy of matter. Some 
think of each mental act as a state of awareness. Thia 
misconception, as I think, confuses and leads to the n^ ■ 
lect of self-perception culture. The gain would surely 
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be imraenae coald the expressions states of mind and 
Biaies of conscioiesness be effaced and acts of mind be 
substituted. To tliink of memory and reason and hope 
a,a states of consciousness does not help, hut hurts. 
Nothing is added, nothing is gained. Tlie student 
eimply wonders what can be meant by states. Each 
mental act is complex, but the native energies to do men- 
tal acts are simple. It is because all our mental powers 
. supplement each, that mental acta are complex. Much is 
gained and notliing is lost by tliinking of eouseiouaness 
as our capability to perceive self-re merabering, reason- 
ing, hoping. 

3. Ilasiness. The self-knowledge of teacher as well 
as pupil is often shadowj', and self-ideas are vague, A 
clear-cut self-percept is more valuable than diamonds. 
What an inexcusable and incalculable waste to stop short 
of perfect self-ideas ! Ask a score of well-informed per- 
sons to give you tlie distinction between conscience and 
consciousness, or Ijetween apercept and a cfmcept; you 
will be astonished to hear their crude and erroneous 
answers. You must begin with the children. Clear 
self-knowledge comes of culture. 

3. Second-hand self-knowing. Nothing develops 
aelf -perception but actual self-perceiving. An hour of 
real introspection is more valuable than weeks of sec- 
ond-hand work. All knowledge of self must begin in 
self-experience. Many delude themselves into think- 
ing they are studying self, when they are studying what 
somebody says about self. Direct self-knowledge is 
fundamental. Ton must perceive yourself acting, and 
must coin your awareness into self-ideas. 

4. Children sometimes become too subjective. " She J 
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never plays," a mother observed about her daughter, 
" bat she reads so much and aska such strange ques- 
tions." Tiiis indicates an abnormal condition. The 
healthy child lives with nature, likes to play, likes to see 

ings, and is as Iiappy as a bird. The old little child is 

sad object. Some one has blundered. 

5. SgotiatiG awareness is a tnisfoHune. The big / 
Bhuta ont real self-knowledge and prevents a person thua 
afflicted from seeing himself as others see him. Inordi- 
nate conscioueness of self produces timidity as well as 
egotism. You will study to lead your pupils to tliink 
of self-acts aud self-ideas, but not of self. True self- 
knowledge makes one modest and courageous. 

6. A morbid ethical consciousness is a great mis- 
foriuiie. Why eternally worry over your follies ? Do 
the best you can, and rejoice always. It is wrong and 
foolish to make yourself miserable brooding over your 
sins. Ask, and you will be forgiven. Go and sin no 

re. Make your life useful, and you will be happy. 

7. Failure to develop conaoiousneas into definite, 
clear, and positive intuitive4deas is a fundamental edu- 
cational error. Mental energy is thus wasted, and the 
person becomes a dreamer. No mistake in education 
needs to be more carefnlly guarded against. 

8. Self-concepts before self -percepts. This mistake 
s even more common than that of sense-concepts before 

sense-percepts. It is the violation of the law of ascent. 
We must ascend through particidar notions to general 
notions. My notion of tliis memory is a self-pei-cept, 
but my notion of ray capability to recall my past acqui- 
fiitions is a self-concept. 

9. Substituting our own awareness for that of iha 
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learner. "We thus read into child-mind what is not 
there, bnt in our own minds. Just here we find the 
Bouree of the failure of tlie teacher to understand the 
cliild. The confusion of his own stiindpoiut with tliat 
of the mental fact about whicli he ia making a report, 
Prof. James considers the great fallacy of tlie psycholo- 
gist. In studying comparative psychology we fall into 
the same error by reading into the brute-mind what is 
not there, but in our own minds. In studying the. Bible 
many read into it what is not there, but in tlieir own 
minds. 

SUQ0E8T1VE STUDY-HINTS. 

I. Helpful Booki. — The New Testament is iocotaparabl; the best. 
Each one hero sees self rofleclcd back aa in a mirror. Most irritera 
haro exhausted their energies in discassing sense-perception and its 
educntion. IIoweTer, bj substituting self-intuitlou for sense-intui- 
tion, and the mind-world for the matter-world, the best suggestions 
looking to the culture of onter-perception maj' be applied in the 
enlture o( inner-perception. 

II. Lettan — SeU-Perceptlim Coltnie. — Ton must look within. How 
have you managed to gain self-knowledge I Kow willyoii lead your 
papils to explain the mind-world T Write such thoughts as 1 
prove suggestive to your friend. Be careful to use no word or 
prasaion the meaning of which ia not clear to yon. 

in. AwareuMi and Seiuation.— Shovr that self \s as dependent on 
awareness for a knowledge of the mind-world as upon sensation 
a knowledge of the matter-world. Illustrate fully and clcartj the 
menning of these terms. 

IV. AwarwiBaa and Balf-PerMptloii. — Show that self makes his self- 
ideas out of his awareness as he makes his sense-ideas oat of his 
sensations. Analyze five acts of self-perception. 

V. ZdoMttoa of Belf-Perwptioa. — Define and illustrate. Give sf 
eral rBasou.s why you deem the culture of this power of great impor- 
tance. Is it as important to develop the power of internal observa- 1 
tion as the power of eitamal observation t 

VI. Law* of SeU-PariMptioii OrowCli.— State the three general edn*' 
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cationnl laws in terras of conscioasncss. Give three spBcial laws 
wliich jou tliink of great practical value. 

VII. HeBni of sdncating Belf-FBnsaptioii. — Wliat meona do you m 
teem valuable in childhood 1 in boyhood T in youth t Why do you 
give psychology the flrat place! When ia the golden period to study 
elementary psychologyt Why should it have a place in every high 
school) Do you consider ethics a valuable means for this culture t 

VIII. KethodB of eduoating Bdf-Feroaptloii. — State the distinction 
you make between a law, a device, and a method. Define Kindergar- 
ten, primary, intermediate, and liigh-school methods in terms of self- 
perception. Can you transmute methods of seuse-pdroeption culture 
into methods of self-perception culture t Try this. Show your plan 
of work in educating^self-intuition in childhood; in boyhood; in youth. 

I.^ Hiitakei ia edncating BeU-Fercaptian. — IIow do you account 
for the astonishing neglect of self-perception culture! Why do 
most persons count sense-knowledge more valuable than self-knowl- 
edge ! Why do yon prefer the expression, aets of self, to the expres- 
sions, etalea of mind and slalea of eonseiousness f How do you 
account for the haziness of t^e self-knowledge of most persons! 
Why ia it a mistake to tmst to second-hand self-knowledge! May 
the child become too subjective! State your remedy. May young 
people become too self-conscious! Whab remedy do yon suggest! 
Is it possible to gain sense-concepts before gaining sense-peroeptst 
Can you gain self-concepts before acquiring solf-percepta ! Qive 
several iUustrationa, 



BDDOATION OF NE0E93AEY-1 

By this is meant the development of the power to 
gain necessary-knowledge. Education makes the differ- 
ence between the crude, undefined necessary notions of 
the uneducated, and the clear, well-defined necessary no- 
tionfl of the philosopher.* 

• Kead Chapter VUI, Elementary Psychology ; also, Necessai 
tioD, p. 31. 
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(I. Flfuw of HeoesBBry-Peroeption in the Kental Eoon- 
omy. — Necessary-iu tuition is fundamejita]. Self as eense- 
iiitiiition gains sense-knowl- 
edge and nothing more. 
Self aa conBcious-intaition 
gains self-knowledge and 
nothing more. A being not 
endowed with necessary- 
perception must remain for- 
ever ignoi-ant of the world 
of necessary-realities. Nec- 
essary-intuition is the native 
energy of self to experience 
necessary realities. We 
make our sense-ideaa out of 
car sensations and our self- 
ideaa out of our awareness ; 
but we stand face to face 
with necessary-realities and 
gain neeessary-ideaa by di- 
rect insight. 

II. refinitionfl. — We 
need to tread softly here. 
The mightiest thinkers still 

falter on this battle-ground of thought. "We must each 
fitrive to grasp these profound truths aa beet we can. 
^L 1. Necessary^eaUties are the actualities that make 

^1 possible the physical and the spiritual univerECS. These 
^1 realities are termed nou^nena ; tliey underlie phenome- 
^f na and make things possible. Space, time, cause, mat- 
^B ter, mind, trutli, beauty, dut^', are noumena. Each is a 
^H necessary reality ; each must be, that ihinga may be. 
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2. NecesBa/ry^m'cepta are concrete notioiiB of nec- 
eBsary-realities. Because we gain these notions by direct 
insight they are called necessary-perceptB or necessary- 
iiitaitions. Like all percepts, our necessarj-uotions are 
concrete notions. 

3. Neces&ary-i^viha are necessary-percepts general- 
ized. Socrates died from drinking the poison. That 
this e^ect had this cause is an intuitive-percept ; but 
that every effect is caused is an intuitive truth. 
gain neoessary-percepta intuitively, but we infer neces- 
eary-truths. Axioms are necessary-truths. 

4. NecBssa/ry-perception. is the capability of self to 
gain necessary-ideas. We are endowed with the power 
of direct insight into the world of necessary-realities. 
"We perceive necessary-realities ; we intuitively gain ne- 
cessary-ideas. Necessary -perception is self perceiving 
I leoessary-r ealiti es. 

6. The Education of ?iecessarj/^}ercepHon, is the de- 
velopment of the power to gain well-deflned necessary- 
notions. All men experience necessary-realities, but the 
vague, unworded necessary-ideas of children and unedu- 
cated persons are vastly different from the necessary-no- 
tions of the educated. Necessary-truths are the pillars 
of science and philosophy. 

III. Importance of educating KeceBsary-FerceptioiL— 
Necessary-intuition is a native energy of self, susceptible 
of distinct and unlimited culture. Necessary-knowledge 
is the granite of the thonght-world. The mathemati- 
cian builds on necessary-truths. The scientist builds se- 
curely when he builds on this granite. The philosopher 
is grander than other men because more than others he 
deals with these subUme truths. 



I 
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rV. Growth efKeeeittry-Perceptioii.— Ever/ one fau 
{he time-ide^ and the Epace-idea and the caiise-idea. 
How early ihe child dimlj perceives necesEsry-realitiea 
ve can not know, bat it is certain that child-notions of 
necessary-realities are dim and TSgne, The power to 
gain necessary -ideas acts feebly in childhood, becomea 
more active in boyhood and girlhood, and becomee vig- 
orons in yonth. It is the latest of all the facnlties to 
Teach full activity. While all persons perceive necea- 
Bary -real] ties, only the few gain clear and well-defined 
necesBary-ideas and the power to nse them. Moat of us 
are so interested in phenomena that we fail to investi- 
gate nouniena. 

V. Lawi of Hecesiary-Perceptioii Growth. — (1.) "Well- 
directed effort in gaining neeessary-ideaa educates neces- 
sary-perception. (3.) The mind must ascend through 
necessary-percepts to necessary-concepts and necessary- 
truthe. 

VI. Heans of edncating JTeoeMary-Perception. — Ne- 
cessary-reahties environ iis and furnish the means of ed- 
ncating necessary-perception. This space, this time, tliia 
cause, this truth, tliis beauty, tliis duty, are perceived as 
Teadily as sense-objects. Gaining distinct ideas of these 
realities develops necessary-intuition. Studies involv- 
ing the acquisition and constant use of necessary truths 
are excellent for the cultivation of this faculty. Ge- 
ometry, ethics, logic, and philosophy are the best. The 
wise teacher will find something in each lesson to fa- 
miliarize the learner with neeessary-realities. Phenom- 
ena touch nou'inena at every point. 

yil. Kethoda of edncftting Necessary-Intuition. — 
Mastering the world of necessary-reahties educates nfr 
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ceseary-intttition. All have vagne notions of these re- 
alitieB ; but, to make tliese notions clear and definite, and 
to state and nae them skillfully, are only possible to edu- 
cated persons. Because most persons stop short of this, 
they are incapable of effective thinking. People wander 
after every delusion because they fail to master the 
world of necessary-realities. They build on the sand. 

1, Z,ead the lewmer to perceive things having pr<^ 
erUea. Save him from that most hurtful delusion that 
he can know only phenomena. We know matter at 
tended. We know material substance as certainly as we 
know materia! phenomena. We know directly things 
in their relations to space and time and cause. 

2, Lead the learner to perceive self doing things. 
Save him from the no-soul delusion. We know the 
thinker as certainly as we know the thinking. Self 
loves, self reasons, self chooses. Back of these acts we 
perceive the self that does the acts. 

3, Lead the learner to build on axioms. Necessary- 
ideas are fundamental. The learner thinks these ideaa 
into necessary-trutlis. In geometry, at every step, he 
necessarily builds on axioms. Lead him so to build in 
all his studies. This is the climax of educational meth- 
ods. This is building on the rock. 
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CCT-TCEK OF THB PERCEPTIVE POn~EK3. 

These are oar iiati\-e eaer^es of direct insight. Self 
is endowed with capabililied to look immediately into 
the world of matter, the world of mind, and the world 
of necesEary-realities. Exploring and mastering tlieee 
worlds ca!ti^■ate our perceptive powers. 

Teniu and. — Familiar and expressive terms are tho 
best ; bnt precision is neceseary. In some oases we must 
nse technical terms for the sake of clearness. As a nile, 
it is best to nse easy terras. We can tJien better under- 
stand ourselves and each otlier. 

1. Perceptive— intuitive — ai-quiaitiw — prmentativt 
are the common terms applied to our capabilities to 
know immediately. Each of these terms is nsed to ex- 
press the same raeaTiiiig. They are the general terms 
tised to designate the powers of self to gain particular 
notions by direct insight. Each term includes seiise- 
pei-ceiving and self -perceiving and necessary-perceiving. 

2. Percept or intuition is a speciiic name for a par- 
ticular notion. Percepts or intuitions are concrete no- 
tions of material objects, of mental energies and acts, 
and of necessary-realities. These notions may Ije sonee- 
percepts, self-percepts, or necessary-percepts. Wlion I 
think oi percepts or of intuitions, I think of senao-ideas, 
self-ideas, and necessary-ideas. When I wish to lie spe- 
ciflc, however, I designate my concrete notions as sonw- 
iutuitions, as self -intuitions, and as noceswiry-iiiiiiitifinK. 

II. Perceptive-Knowing is Immediate-Snowing.— The 
practical reaUzation of tliis fundamental fiu-t Iioh revolo* 
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tiomzed our methods of teaching. From the Einder- 
garten to the university, we lead the learner to acquire 
directly sense-knowledge, eelf -knowledge, and necessary- 
knowledge. From childhood to manhood we lead the 
learner to build on his own experiences. 

1. The learner TMist actwxUy do the perceiviivg. The 
pnpil and not the teacher must gain the percepts. This 
is vital The art of teaching begins with skillfully lead- 
ing the learner to look directly into the three elementary 
worlds and thus gain immediate and clear-cut notions of 
Turumena as well as phenomena, 

2. The knoioing must not he see<md-hand. The 
temptation to substitute book and teacher experience for 
pupil-experience is greater than some teachers can with- 
stand. It is much less trouble and requires much less 
time, but it does not educate. They will build on the 
sand. At any cost of toil and time you must lead the 
learner to gain his percepts for himself. The knowing 
must be flrst-hand. The experience must be the pupiPs. 

3. Imagination must not take the place of experience. 

I The learner must really perceive. Imagination supple- 
ments experience, but can not take its place. The 
learner must taste the sugar sweet, and be aware of self 
rejoicing and perceive this space. Be not deceived 
Eeal experience is fundamental. 
III. Habits of Exact Observation. — These habits 
should be fonned in early life. Discriminations and ■ 
assimilations should be as exact as possible, and this ex- ■ 
actness sliould be rooted into habit. H 

1. Sense-observation. Great attention should be H 
given to educating learners to gain exact sense-ideas H 
through each sense. The power and accuracy of mein- H 
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rory, imagination, and thought depend largely npon the 
extent and exactness of our sense-knowledge. In prac- 
tical life snch culture is invaluable. Merchants must 
be able to test the quality of their goods by their senses. 
Mechanics, cooks, arttats, poets, need to have the power 

I of exact Bense-observation welt developed. Habits of 
exact observation should be cultivated early in life, and 
maintained persistently. Gazing around at every tiling, 
and listening to every sound, are not meant by this, bnt 
a careful attention to details, plans, and pui-poses.* 
2. Self-ohaepvation. Man is naturally inclined to 
look out of himself before he looks within. There is a 
propriety in this. The mind must have materials of 
thought before it thinks. But it is of importance tliat 

»we learn to observe our own activities and tiius become 
acquainted with ourselves.! Great care shonld be given 
to the acquisition of exact self-ideas. The habit of ex- 
act self-observation is of inestimable value. Wliat do I 
perceive 3 What do I remember i Wliat do I think ? 
What were my motives ? What is my intention ! As 
we interrogate the outer world and find out its secrets, 
e interrogate self and thus become acquainted with 
the inner world. 

. Noumenal-obeervation. The habit of exact ob- 
servation of noumena as well as phenomena is highly 
important. All jierceive concrete being. It is. This 
". that can be said. All perceive concrete good. 
Good is fundamental. It is right, is final. We must 
learn to perceive concrete necessary-realities distinctly 
and exactly. We perceive that tliese parts equal this 
' whole, and think these and similar observations into 
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ajQoms. Necessary -ideas, self-ideas, and sense-ideae £ 
alike reliable. 

IV. ABsimilation. — This is the most fruitful term jet 
used to express the union of our present with our pre- 
vious acquisitions. Nothing is more congenial, from 
babyhood to the end of life, than assimilating the i 
to the old. The victorious assimilation of the new ia 
the type of all intellectual pleasure. The lust for it ii 
curiosity. The emotion occasioned by discerning the 
relations of tlie new to the old is wonder. What we 
partly know inspires us with a desire to know more. 

1. IderUiJicaticm of the new and the old. New £ 
qoisitions have to be interpreted in the hght of former 
experiences. I see a man near, and I say, " Here comee 
my brother," He Iiae changed during our years of s 
aration, but I readily recognize liim. The identiUcation 
of the new and tlie old is uninterrupted, prompt, imme- 
diate. The same speed and accuracy of identification 
oceui's in reading. To assimilate wholly new impres- 
eions is difficult. The mind searches its previous knowl- 
edge, comparing the new with the old, and in the end 
finds a place for the new with the old, and thus enrichea 
itself.* 

2. Making our acquisitions an organic whole. 
When this is not done, the thinking and acting are 
fragmentary and disconnected. Things unorganized can 
grow only by accretion, the simple addition of particles 
from without, but an organized body grows and devel- 
ops by an inherent power within. Work of such kind 
and in such quantity sbouM be given to pupils as can 
be thoroughly assimilated and combined with previous 

* Boopor'B Apperception. 
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knowledge, for only in this way and by this meanB does 
the mind gain mastery. ITany persons who have a vast 
fund of information seem to be lacking in mental power, 
and the canse of this is that what tliey know exists i 
the mind as isolated facte. They do not comprehend 
and appreciate the relation of one thing to another and 
of each to the whole. Their knowledge is like useless 
rubbish, impeding instead of assisting the growth and 
development of mind. The viewing of each new ac- 
qnirement in its relation to previous ones and in its re- 
lation to the whole, the assimilation of the new with the 
old, and its combination with the whole is what makes 
knowledge of value. The combination of all our acqui- 
sitions into an organized symmetnc unit is the culmina- 
tion of method in education,* 

3. Ajtperceiving is the most import<wA idea in edu- 
cation. " Prof. Jamea, in his Psychology (vol. ii, page 
107), says tliat the word apperception has carried very 
different meanings in the liistory of philosopliy — a true 
remark, though not true of appei-ception only, but of 
almost all words used by philosophers and otlier peo 
The truth is that apperception has only two meanings 
that are worth mentioning, a]id tliese are; first, tlie 
meaning of perception pure and simple — its meaning 
in French and the meaning in old Englisli of aperee-^ 
and, second, that given it by Herbart, which means 
tlie assiniilation of an idea by associating it with old 
ideas and thus interpreting it by bringing to bear on it 
all one's previous experience. Now, this is the most 
important idea in education, and deserves a new techni- 
cal term all to itself, if any educational idea deserves A 
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Bucli an honor. In tbe Kantian and Leibnitzian sense 
tlie word has nearly, if not quite, the meaning given it 
bj Herbart. Leibnitz uses it to mean perception to- 
gether witli memory, and tliie is in efEect Herbart's i 
of the word. Kant uses it to express the combination 
of what is received through the senses with the cate- 
gories of the mind (quantity, quality, relation, and 
mode), and this is evidently the interpretation and 
recognition of the new perception by the aid of ideas 
already in the mind. Prof. James thinks that there 
are a number of words that will serve to render the 
meaning of Herbart — he names psychic reaction, inter- 
pretation, conception, assimilation, elaboration, thought. 
It is not one of these words, hut all of them taken to- 
gether, that are required to express the word appercep- 
tion whenever that word is used by an Herbartian, for 
tlie word calls np not only assimilation, but a special 
kind of assimilation, namely, an interpretation of the 
new by the old ideas, and it implies also explanation, 
which assimilation does not, for the literal meaning of 
the latter is digestion, or simply the making-like. The 
idea of apperception is very complex, containing the fol- 
lowing elements never synthesized before Leibnitz and 
Herbart so as to be denoted by one word : (1) A train 
of ideas already in the mind as a result of experience, 
(2) A new idea which is brought into relation to tliie 
train so as to Imj recognized through it, and (3) inter- 
preted and explained by it ; (4) this process resulting ii 
a twofold result, namely, a knowledge of the real exist- 
ence of examples or individual instances of the idea in 
question; and (5) the subsumption of those particular 
instances under a general concept and the recognition 
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that the individual perceived is only a special phase and 
not the whole reality of the general idea." 

Observing Hatnre, — The children must be drawn 
toward, and not away from, the woods and fields and 
waters, and must be led to see more clearly that Nature 
lives and feels and acts, and links itself to human inter- 
est and sympathy in the strongest and the subtlest ways ; 
that a man cut ofi from fellowship with the creatures 
of the open air is like a tree deprived of all its lateral 
roots and trimmed to a single branch. He may gi'ow 
down and up, but lie can not grow out. It is not cred- 
itable that their education should leave our well-bred 
men and women so blind to the significance and beauty 
of the world of life. The greater part of the emotional 
or Eesthetic value of zoology is lost, if the door of tlie 
class-room is slmt. A personal knowledge of the habits 
and activities of animals, and a habit of sympathetic 
observation of them, are very valuable elements in the 
result of the skillful teaching of a well-arranged course.* 
The best training of the observing powers lies out- 
side the range of school exercises. A habit of close 
observation of Nature is best acquired in friendly asso- 
ciation with, and under the guidance of, an observant 
parent or tutor, in hours of leisure. A daily walk with 
a good observer will do more to develop t!ie faculty than 
the most elaborate school exercises. The training of the 
observing powers is indeed that part of intellectual edn- 
cation that most requires the aid of other educators than 
the schoolmaster. The young need to mingle with 
Nature, and should he trained to observe hill and dale, 
stream and wave : trained to observe the forms and 
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movements of plants and animals, wliich are the best 
exercise of the observing faculty ; and trained for those 
simpler and more attractive kinds of scientific observa- 
tion — e. g., collecting birds' eggs, fossils, etc. — ^which 
grow naturally out of children's play-activity.* 

♦Sully. 
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Laws of association and suggestion. Present ideas suggest 
other ideas with which they have been associated. The five laws of 
association named in the above cut are the five ways in which self 
associates his acquisitions, and the five ways in which associated 
ideas suggest each other. " These," says Mark Hopkins, " seem to 
me to be original and irreducible ; at least no reduction of them can 
be made that will be of practical value. They will remain the sepa- 
rate working methods of suggestion and must be studied as such.*' 
By five circles we may fitly represent experiences as linked together 
in five distinct ways : by having each circle cut all the other circles, 
it is intended to indicate the truth that the suggestion may occur in 
at least five ways. The possibilities of recalling are thus multiplied 
many fold. 




PART SECOND. 
EDUCATION OF TEE EEPRESENTATIYE POWERS. 



CHAPTEK TIL 



THE EEPEESENTATIVK POWERS A: 
KNOWING. 



) EKPEESENTATIVB 



Self as representation makes present again, in old 
and new forms, his past experiences. Present 
to make things present originallj, but re-present {to, 
again + praseniare, to make present) means to make 
present again, PresentatiTe knowing is making things 
present to ourselves for the first time, but T-e-presenta- 
tive knowing is making onr experiences present to oor- 
selves again ; it is re-knowing. 




Our representative powers are our capabilities to 
make our acquisitions present again in old and new 
forms. They are our native energies to modify as well 
as to revive our experiences. 

Self as memory recalls his acquisitioia in the old 
forms of experience, I remember the home of Emer- 
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son just as I saw it. Self as pJiantasy weaves his ex- 
periences into new forms called fancies. We thus re- 




present our experiences in reverie and dreaming. Self 
as imagination, rc-presents his esperienees in new forms 
called ideals. We so change and rearrange realities as 
to form ideals. Some psychologists designate these pro- 
cesses as reproductive imagination, passive imagination, 
and creative imagination. It is better to retain the old 
names. 

I. Memoky, 
This is the native energy of self to reproduce his 
acquisitions. That memory is a native energy of self 
is an nnqnestioned fact. The expressions " I remem- 
ber " and " I do not recollect " mean almost as much to 
the child as to the philosopher. We are endowed with 
the capability to recall our past experiences. Memory 
is simply the self remembering. Self as memory does 
aU his recalling. Memory, like awareness and atten- 
tion, enters into all our knowing, feeling, and willing. 

I. Kemory Products. — Revived experiences are merrb- 
oriea, retnembra^icea, TecoUections. We speak of sweet 
memories of other days, and cherish the fond i-ecollec- 
tions of childhood. Our memories are of our emotional 
i^and active experiences as well as of our cognitive. We 
at letiiot recall onr emotions, but we recall ideas occasioned 
raanj fow emotions. The recollection mav occasion a new 
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4 Reeoffnizing is identiftinjr experienoo» and memories. Y«mi 
recognize this lady as jrour friend of former rears*. Yo\i nM»o|r«tw 
this poem as one yon memoritcd while attending m^hiv^l. \ mw await 
that my memories were my ex|)oHenoeii. T\\\n \n whnt Im n\v^M\\. I 
recognition. Professor James gives thin defliiliion 1 " Mimiiki^ Im kl 
1 
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knowledge of an event or fact of which meantime we hove not been 
thinking, with tlie additional coiiKcioiisness that we have experienced 
il before." Whilo this is true of a complete act of memory, i 
wars that recognition is wanting in a large proportion of ou 
f memory. As a rule, we do not recognize the memories we build 
ito our phantasms, ideals, and thoughts us former experiences, 

III. Kemory Laws; Laws of SnggestioiL — Present 

experiences suggest past experiences. This is a funda- 
mental fact in the meutal economy. Tlie cliild for the 
first time sees a pineapple ; its optic apparatus is ener- 
gized BO that it gains an idea of the object. It asks the 
name, and is told that it is a pineapple ; its auditory 
apparatus is now energized so that it gains the word. 
It aseoeiates the name and the object, bo that tliereafter 
the name suggests the object and the object suggests 
the name. Here we certainly have a physiological basis 
for association and suggestion, but the actual revival is 
Burely mental. 

We aasimilate into miity our experiences. We asso- 
ciate our acts as parts of related wholes, A present 
idea suggests other ideas associated with it, and thus 
self restores the unity of his experience. Memory de- 
pends on association, but interested attention, systematic 
arrangement, and determined effort widen and deepen 
association. 

1, Aeaoeialim by resetMance and conlrasl (ace cut, page Bl), 
Similar or contrasted ideaa associated together suggest each other. 
The term ideas is here used to include all our enperienoeg, Thft 
learner observes and assimilates into groups similar things. Tha 
Bimilara associated constitute an experience unit. When we think 
of one of the similars it suggests the other meinbers of the group. I 
think of bfi^ and the idea suggests the whole group of vertebratea. 
Dissimilar reited things suggest each other; joy suggests sorrow, 
Mai hope snggesi 



MEMORY. 



3. AsKeiation 6y eonliguity. EsperienceB ooonmng together 
ta in Huccessiod suggest each other. This law is fur-reaching and 
explains most ol our rememboring. A thousand illustrations will 
oeeut to you. 

3. Associalion by correlation. Ideas associated as correlatives 
saggest each other. The word suggests the idea as the idea suggests 
the word. The sign (+) suggests addition. The effect suggests the 
cause ; the end, the means ; the consequent, the antecedent ; the con- 
cinsion, the premises. Ruler suggests subjects; father, son ; unole, 
nephew. This may bo counted the master law of suggestion, indnd- 
Ing all forms of thought ai 



Other raeraory laws will be considered in connection 
■with memory culture. When we seek to reeall some- 
thing, we must make search for it just as we rummage 
a house for a lost object. Success crowns wise and de- 
termined effort. 

IV. Hemory Cerebration. — In some unknown way 
mental processes go on in eonueetion with brain-pro- 
eessee. The mystery of remembering is no greater than 
the mystery of perceiving. " Conscious memory," says 
I^dd, "is a spiritual phenomenon, the explanation of 
which, as arising out of nervous processes and condL 
tions, is not simply undiscoverd in fact, but utterly in- 
capable of approach by the imagination. When, then, 
we speak of a physical basis of memory, recognition 
I must be made of the complete inability of science to 
I BUggest any physical process which can be conceived of 
[ as correlated with that peculiar and mysterious actua of 
the mind, connecting its present and ita past, which 
. constitutes tlie essence of memory." 
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II. FaAMTASY* 

This is the native energy of eelf to weave his ex- 
periences into new forms called fancies. It is self, 
spontaneonalj and withont purpose, throwing his expe- 
riences into the incoherent and grotesque forms of day 
and night dreams. Memory furnishes most of the r 
terials. Suggestion comes chiefly through association 
by resemblance and contiguity. Sensations, chiefly or- 
ganic, strangely afEect our dreams. When all ia well, 
our dreams are pleasant ; bnt, when the body or the 
mind is diBturbed, our dreams are troubled. 

Some psychologists treat of phantasy as the passive imagination, 
as tiiey treat of memory as tlie reproductive imagination. This ni 
menclature seems to me objectionable. (1.) We can not think of a 
passive energy, bnt we are familiar with impurposcii and undirectad 
activity. (3.) These are not the expressions used in literature or by 
the people. (3.) These expressions multiply the difficulties of the 
learner and the teacher. A more fundamental objection is stated 
elsewhere. It is surely every way bettor to retain the easy and fft- 
miliar names of these powers — Memory, Phantagy, Imagituitio'. 
The Greeks meant hj ^tmtdria, image-making. Fancy, pliantjuy, 
and fantasy are merely the three forms of the word. Phantasy ii 
here nsad because freer from misleading associations than the other 

I. Phantasy Frodoots. — Self, out of his experiences, 

immediate and revived, constructs fancies. The pano- 
ramas we }taint for our own amnseracnt, in reverie and 
dreaming, are called fancies. We can put into onr 
dreams only our experiences. The blind put no color 

* Sae Elementary Psycholo^, Chapter XI, also Jsmea Mark Baldwi 
Hnndbooi of Pttychologj, CliaptBrXII. Thia faculty, called by him Pasaive 
tmngiiiatioa, ia admlrsblj troQtod. As a wonderflil esliihitiou of the phy 
of pbantaej, study Shakespeara'a Midaummer- Night's Dreun. 
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into their fancieB, Adults who have lost their hearing 
before the fifth year put no soand into their dream 
images. Self as phantasy deals with the concrete. Oar 
fancies are made up of sense-percepts, self-percepts, and 
necessary-percepts. Concepts are not nsed in onr dreams. 
Each one can give many apt illustrations from his own 
experiences. 

II. Phantasy and Awareness. — We are aware of onr 
dreams and of self viewing the panorama ; bnt, at the 
same time, our dreams seem to ns to be objective reali- 
ties. We do not recognize the memories tiiat are woven 
into onr di-eams as former experiences, nor are we aware 
that these fancies are products of our own minds. I 
am merely aware of self viewing the scenes he makes, 
and of the varj-ing emotions occasioned by those pict- 
ures. In soundest sleep and even in delirium I am 
aware. The sense-world may fade away, but self never 
ceases to be conscious of his own acts. 

III. Phantasy and Kemory. — Memory acting through 
Hiiggestion recalls onr experiences for the use of phan- 
tasy. Self as phantasy disassociates his experiences and 
then recombines them into new forms. As thns changed, 
we do not recognize these as past experiences, but look 
upon them at the time as new experiences. Our fancies 
are not usually remembered, as there is slight attention, 
and as dream-life ia apart from waking life. Memory 
represents our acquisitions in the old forms of experi- 
ence ; phantasy represents our experience in new 
forms. 

IV. Phantasy and Uesmerism. — Operators try to in- 
duce the mesmeric state and keep tlieir patients in this 
condition. Phantasy is now pecuharly sensitive to sng- 
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gestiona made by the operator. Phantasms seem to be 
realities, and the patient acts his dreams. In the same 
way may be explained many things connected with 
somnambuhsm, delirium tremens, and insanity. The 
play o£ phantasy is the key to many mysteries. 

V. Fhontaiy ULd Centoatlon. — During repose, vben phantasy ia 
most active, the blood-supply to the cerebrum ia greatly reduced. 
Perception, and thought, and will are slightly ajitire, and the ex- 
huistod brain recuperates. Self drifts. Gentle sensor excitations 
and present ideas suggest other esperienees. Self, without purpose 
and without plan, goes on linking fancy to fancy. This is scrib- 
bling, not writing ; this ia the child daubing, not the artist paint- 
ing. This is the whirlwind piling up the timbers, not the Bruhitect 
constructing the mansion. Phantasy is self lepreseoting his expert* 
ences in the grotesque forms called phantasms. 

TI. Phantasy and Imagination. — A clear distinction 
between theee jiowera liel])3 the psychologist mnch, but 
the educator more. Imagination is purposed and di- 
rected effort, bnt phantasy goes on without purpose and 
without direction. The one is work, the other play. 
We educate the one and leave the other to roam fancy 
free. Phantasy is to the ijnagination what the kaleido- 
scope is to the designer ; it gives suggestions which the 
imagination may work up in higher forms. It is thus 
a helpful factor in creation. Phantasy is active in child- 
hood, while imagination is feeble and halting. 

III. Imagination. 
This is the eapabihty of self to transform the real 
into the ideal. Beecher, it is said, never made a quo- 
tation. As the hcc transforms sweet into honey, so 
Beeehertransformed everything he touched into Beech- 
erisms. The materials are realities, but the creations of 
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' imaginatioii are idealn. Out of your experiences yoa 
create an ideal cottage wliicb you hope to make a re- 
ality. We construct our ideals ; tliis is prose. We 
form our ideals ; this is poetry. We create our ideals ; 
tliis is both prose aiid poetry. Create, as here used, 
meaiLB to roate oat of our expericoces new wholes. 

I. Imagination Products. — These are called ideals. 
A reality is something tliat really exists independent of 
the mind. This school-house, and this, and this, are 
real school-bouses. Out of my experiences I make a 
plan for a sehool-liouse widely different from anything 
I have ever seen. This ideal scliool-housc is my own 
creation and exists only in my mind. Imagination 
modifies experiences, rearranges tliein, analyzes them, 
and makes new syntheses. Imagination makes models, 
constructs hyjiotheses, forms systems, creates poems. 
Reahties, touched by the magic wand of imagination, 
become ideals. Yonder mountain becomes a mountain 
of gold crowned with crystal palaces inhabited by an- 
gels. Ideal is opposed to real, and is used to designate 
tlie products of imagination. Idsas are notions of re- 
alities ; ideals are creations of the mind. Memory rep- 
resents our acquisitions in the old forms of experience ; 
"imagination represents experiences in the now forms of 
ideals, 

II. LlmtU of QnagluitiDD. — We sain idem and construci 

1, We are depeTtdenl on aensi-pereeption for all we know of the 
material world. Self as imagination ia limited to his senso-experi- 
ences. The deaf put no sonnda into their creations ; nor do the 
blind put color. 

a. We are dependent an telf-perceplimi lor all we know nf the 
mind-vorld. We can endow our ideal man or angel with .aiic tarn 
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capabilities and nothing more. True, we are able to VBI7 the degree 
of knowing, feeling,. and wiliing almost infinitely. 

8. We are dependent on neceesary-ptrception for ail we know of 
necessary realities. We mmt make our ideals somehotD, someicAere, 
and some when. We mugt mnlie onr ideals out of matter and spirit. 
We must construct our ideals in harmoDy with our axiomatic intu- 
itions. £vcn in iroagination we can not niako the whole greater 
than the sum of all its parts. 

III. Imagination and Memory .^Self as imagination 
representa his experiences in new forms called ideals. 
But memory furnishes the materiaJa from the storehouse 
of experience out of which imagination makes his crea- 
tions, as the hod-carrier snpplies the mason with bricks 
and mortar out of which to build the wall. We asso- 
ciaffi and recall our ideals, as we associate and recall our 
ideas. On the other hand, no one knows how much 
imagination helps memory, filling out to complcteneea 
the skeletons of the experiences we recall. 

IV. Imagination and onr otlier Powers,— As the mas- 
ter-builder, self, in creating his ideals, commands all his 
capabilities ; memory contributes materials, will contrib- 
utes purpose, emotion contributes inspiration, thought 
contributes wisdom to guide and restrain. Thus we 
create the enduring works of art and literature and life. 

T. An Ideal is a Torklng Uodel. — It is tlie harmo- 
nious blending into one mental product the idea and 
the object. My ideal blackboard is grateful to the eye, 
free from dust and a perfect writing surface. Here the 
object is the blackboard, and the ideas are Uiose named. 
I realize my ideal when I make it a reality. All inven- 
tion, all progress, all education, come from efforts to 
realize ideals. To the educator, as to the inventor, tlie 
ideal is the working model. We labor here and every- 
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"where to realize our ideals. Our ideals, in this sense, 
are the finished products of onr imaginations. Much 
of the work of imagination consists in modifying and 
rearranging our acquisitions ; still, it is best to call even 
these imperfect forms ideals &s opposed to reak. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



BDUCATIOU OF MEMOKT. 

Bt this is meant the development of the power to 
reproduce past e.xperiences. Last year I visited, with 
friends, Minnehaha Falls and enjoyed its beauties. The 
friends are scattered, and I am far away from that de- 
lightf nl scene. Bat I now recall it with its associationB, 
and I recognize this memory ae a past experience. 
Memory is my capabiUty to reproduce my past acqui- 
sitionB, "WTien I am able to do this readily and accu- 
rately, my memory is said to be educated j you say I 
have a good memory. 

I. EtjI.ATIONS and DEFIKmONS. 

Memory stands for recalling. When we think of 
memory, it is always our power to reproduce our past 
experiences. We think of retention and association 
and suggestion and recognition as incidents of memory ; 
memory includes these procesBes. We simply think of 
recaUing when we think of memory. Memory stands 
for all recalling. 

1. Memory is the capability of self to recall his p 
' experiences. Acquisition makes knowledge present /<»* ] 
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tkejirat time / memory makes knowledge present again. ' 
Acquisition presents ; memory re-preaentg. I*reseni 
means to make present to ourselves; y-e-present meaua 
to make present again ; to recollect ; to rememl)er ; 
to reproduce ; to recall. 

3. Memories are recollections of past experiences. 
), remembrances, and recollections are tiie prod- 
nets of memory, as percepts 
are the prodncts of percep- 
tion. We acquire ideas ; 
these when remembered are 
termed revived ideas. Re- 
membered percepts are sim- 
ply revived percepts. This 
is true of all our remembered 
experiences ; they are simply 
revived experiences. The ex- 
perience is merely recalled 
and recognized. Memory 

i makes no changes. Our re- 
membrances coincide with 
our experiences. 

3. Miucati^m of memory 
is the development of the 
native energy of self to re- 
call his past experiences. It 
makes the difference between 
the feeble memory of the 
child and the powerful mem- 
ory of the man. The ready, 
accurate, exlianative memory comes of culture. 

4. SeUUiona of memory. In the mental economy 
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memory stands midway between perception and thonglit. 
We acquire, we remember, we think. Self as memory 
records and reproduces bis experiences. You know, 
memory is there ; you feel, memory is tiiere ; yon will, 
memory is tiiere. Memory supplies imagination and 
tliongbt with matenals. Memory holds up to choice 
alternatives. Attention and awareness and memory are 
bosom friends who never separate. This trio accompa- 
nies aU other a*!tB of knowing, feeUng, and willing. 
Wbile we perceive, we attend, remember, are aware ; 
wliile we think, we attend, remember, are aware ; and 
white we feel and determdne, we attend, remember, are 



II. Importance of Memoky-Cdltdee. 

A good memory is a friend which sticketli closer 

than a brother. One with a poor memory gropes in 

the dark, wliile one with a good memory works in the 

light of all he knows. MiUions bewail their weah mem- 

■ies, while thousands rejoice in their strong memo- 

BE. 

1. Memory makea learning possible. "We can 
hardly appreciate the importance of a good memory. ■ 
Without it, skill or progress in any direction would be 
impossible. The teacher bases all his instruction upon 
the possibilities of reproduction. We test our pupils 
and estimate men and women by what they are able to 
reproduce. 

2. Memory makes thinking possible. It supplies 
material for thought. It holds up before conception 

ous objects to be compared and classified. It holds i 
up before judgment two notions, that the agreemw' 
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or disagreement may be discerned. It liolds up before 
reason the premises, that tiie conclusion may be in- 
ferred. 

3. Memory multiplier our joys. It makes a thing 
of beauty a joy forever. " Pleasures of memory " ia 
classic. True, we do not recall the old joys, but our 
recoltections of our past joys occasion new joys. A 
good memory brings to us over and over again the sweets 
of life, while forgetfulness drops out of our lives all 
bitter things. 

4. A good memory increases ej§ieiency. The student 
with a good memory accomplishes many times as much 
as the student with a poor memory. A teacher with 
a good memory furnishes his pupils a perpetual feast. 
A good memory is of incalculable value to the minister, 
to the lawyer, to all workers, 

5. Neglect of memory-c^dture. May all have good 
memories ? Some are more gifted than others, bnt all, 
by culture, may develop vigorous memories. Why ia 
this culture so neglected ? Why is it that persons with 
excellent memories are so rare ? How may we remedy 
this evil? Better metliods of study and of teaching 
vrill work wonders. 

III. Growth of Memory. 
Maeaulay, when a child, remembered the names of 
liis toys ; but, when a man, he rememliered the facts of 
human history. Growth made the difference Ijetween 
the feeble memory of the infant and the mighty mem- 
ory of the man. Teaching is the art of promoting this 
growth. 



J«V. 

a. Childhood atemories. FiomthetLird 
b> the teDlh tmt objectire n>emoiT is art- 
ire. The (dtild tssoaates the -rord «tth 
theobjeet. Woid^ oecurriag b saccession 
Stories and pictures are re- 
Hemory is now fresh and act- 
ire, bnt oompantirelr veak. 

8. Memory tn boyhood and girlhood. 
During Uiis period objective raemorjr reach- 
es fnll activity and abstract memoir be- 
comes active^ Language is easily learned 
and readily remembered. Semi-science is 
the delight o( boys and giris. 

4. Mfmoryinyouth. Duringthispeviod 
memory becomes fully active. The vigoN 
ouB memory of youth is proverbial. All 
forms of knowledge are now easily reinem- 
iMPed. Impressions are lasting. 

5. Memory in manhood. Up to the 
n of life, memory certainly beooraos 

more and more commanding. The mem- 
ories of Webster and Qludstone were vast- 
ly more vigorous at fifty than at twimty, 

6. Memory in old age, Atninety Hum- 
boldt's memorywaa as vigorous Bi in youth. 
Bisma'-ok and Gladstone at aevonty-flve 
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gave no signs of memory failure. But, when the old cease to make 
new conquests, memory begins to lose ita grasp. 

IV. Laws of Memoby-Ghowth. 

The uniform ways in wliieli we must work in order 
to promote the growth of memory are termed the lawa 
of memory-growth, 

I. Qeneral Laws. — Tliese are here stated in terms of 
memory. It is well to keep in mind that memory in- 
cludes asEociation, suggestion, reproduction, and recog- 
nition. It ia the native energy of self to recall his past 
experiences. 

1. Law of effort. Well-directed effort in associ- 
ating and recalling our ideas educates memory. "We 
assimilate and associate our new and old experiences. 
We organize our acquisitions into unity, so that a pres- 
ent notion BOggesta the entire group of associated ideas. 

2. Iatw of means. Studies which call memory into 
constant and vigorous activity have a high memory- 
culture value. Tlie study of history is an excellent 
means for improving memory. The study of algebra is 
not a good means for memory-culture. 

3. Zaw ofirtethod. Plans of work which call mem- 
ory into lawfnl, systematic, vigorous, and persistent ac- 
tivity develop this power. The methods of study and 
teaching very largely determine the value of a study. 

II, Spfloial jAyn. — Many valuable laws relating to 
tie culture of memory have been presented by educa- 
tional writers. A few of the more important are given. 
1. Law of the brain. A heelthy and Tigorous brain conditions a 
good memory. It is certain tbat aslT works in nnd through hia 
physieal organism. It is also certain that, the better the condition 
of his physical organism, the better he can work. This law empha- 
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aizes the importance o( school hygiene, Pupila who take Uttlo 
exercise, and study in a crowded room, poorly Tcntilated and poorly 
heated, will likely be noted for poor memories. Boys who smoke 
CLgaretl«s and girls who ohew gum nearly always complain oE weak 
memories. Violation of law brings all our woes. 

2. Law of aaweiaiion. Vigor of mind, inlerestod altatlion, 
rational ordtr, and npelilion streogthen association. This law gives 
ufl the key to good memory. Complete association makes reproduc- 
tion easy and eshaustive. No one who observes this law will com- 
plain of a poor memory. 

3. Law of interest. Delight iu study marvelously strengthens 
association and suggestion. We raceLy forget things which delight 
U3. Pupils who are deeply interested remember welL 

4. Law of determiTiation. Determined and systematic effort to 
retain and reproduce our acquisitions develops memory. When we 
make up our minds to remember, wo can usually do so. 1 teUi re- 
member is almost invincible. We need to learn and remember many 
things which do not interest us. Determined effort enables us to 
do this. 

5. Law of rtlenlive mtmory. Self must remember in order to 
Icnow, as well as to reprmluce uhat he knenas. In general we treasure 
what we understand. But at almost every step memory must keep 
before salt words and atatementa nol understood, that he may inves- 
tignte and tnaster them. Still, to crowd memory with unmeaning 
words, as the Chinese do, is a fundamental educational error. 

0, Law of time. Keeping a topic before the mind for a consid- 
erable time and recalling it frequently strpngtheiis memory, Tha 
matter is eiaminod from various standpoints, and associated in 
many ways. It is assivtilaled. In acquisition we must hasten 
leisurely. Hurried work is waste labor in education. Knowledge ra- 
called at intervals not too great becomes firmly fixed in the mind. 
But knowledge not recalled soon fades into forgetful ness, 

7. Memory speeijica. The multitude of these is absnlntely be- 
wildering. Tlieartof never forgetting will be taught in ten loasonsl 
While we are grateful for all helpful hints, the sooner we reatiiie 
that there is no royal road to memory, the better for ua and for 
our pupils. 
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hears and taBtes and smells and tonclies and oecb all it 
cornea in contact with. Ita sense-experiences become 
sense-ideas. These it embodies in words, which become 
signs of the ideas. New experiences and old are assimi- 
lated and associated. The narrow child-world'is a unit. 
The child remembers because a present experience ang- 
gests its associates. It is trained to recall often and 
accurately ita few experiences. As its worid becomes 
larger, its memory grows stronger. 

II. Primary Methods. — Memory of words as the 
signs of objects is at its best during the primary period. 
Dnring these four years the child becomes widely a 
quainted with things and their properties. This is the 
golden period for objective language-lessons. Now the 
child easily learns to speak and read and write. Stories, 
hymns, precepts, and memory gems which touch child 
experience, educate child memory. Leading children 
to find out and tell about the earth and the animala 
and the plants develops memory. This is a fitting 
time to ingrain good habits. Acquiring good manners 
and morals cultivates memory. Here and everywhere 
primary lessons must be objective and concrete. The 
effort of the child to remember and twi good manners 
and morals strengthens memory. 

The excellent manuals of primary methods, now 
within easy reach of every teacher, render details here 
unnecessary. Good primary teaching educates memory. 

III. Intermediate Kethoda, — During this period ob- 
jective and verbal memory are liighly active, and mem- 

B_-*idibtf jjje abstract begins to be active. Girls and boys 
I y '- Uiyg ^ (]q more work and more difficult work. 
[ In our tmi ,. , , 

IS tiory debght them. 
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1. Lead your pupils io study science. In geography 
and botany and zoology manage to have your pupils 
observe closely, classify roughly, and Jind out some 
terms of science. No studies can elicit deeper interest 
or command closer attention. The experience gained is 
assimilated, associated, and constantly recalled. There 
is no better way to improve memory. A sohd fomada- 
tion is now laid for the study of science in the liigh- 
echool and college. 

2. Lead your pupUa to at-udy history cmd Utera- 
re. We are rich in the choicest boobs for this 

purpose. Now is the time to cultivate a taste for 
good reading, and to train the pupils how to read. 
Everything must in some way connect with tlie pupil's 
experience. The wise teacher leads his pupils to un- 
derstand, assimilate, associate, and recaU. The inter- 
est is intense and the attention complete ; memory 
grows strong. 

3. Heading, lariguage^essons, rnvsic, munnera, and 
mm^als must be so taught as to educate memory as well 
as tlie other capabilities. Every advance step must he 

3 on the experience of the pupil. The learner will 
remember because he knows. 

4. Doijiff educates memory. What the pupil does 
is seldom forgotten. Yon show the pnpil the map of 
South America and talk to him about it, but he soon 
forgets. Have him mold South America and draw a 
map ; now he remembers. In our modern methods the 
pupil literally wwhs out his own salvation. 

IV, High-School Uethods. — During the high-sohool 
period memory, in all its forms, is highly active, and 
eeema to reach full activity abont the eighteenth j 
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The Btudent now thinks his knowledge into system, and 
logically associates his experiences. 

1. Lead tJte student to master iotany a/nd zoology. 
For memory-culture these studies are among the best. 
The student now multiphes his own experiences by ap- 
propriating the experiences of others. You lead him 
to rediscover tlie classifications of science, and to con- 
struct anew his botany and his zoology. Memory ia 
called into constant and vigorous use. 

2. Lead the student to master the Latin la/nguage 
and- Oreeh and Latin literature. No other work will 
develop a more vigorous memory. The modem meth- 
ods of teaching the classics are admirable for memory- 
culture. 

3. Lead the student to study properly history and 
Uteraiure. Facta are grouped and associated by their 

se relations. The main events ai-e thought into 
unity while minor matters are treated as scaffolding. 
The student toils to make his historic world a history 
of the race. Such studies grandly educate memory, 

4. Lead the student to cultivate a discriminating 
emory. To forget is aa important as to retain. The 

important things must be seized and held, and the rub- 
bish must be rejected and dropped. All our memory 
energies are thus expended in retaining and recalling 
our most valuable experiences. For the younger pupils 
the teacher manages the discriminating, but the learner 
is gradually trained to select the best things for reten- 
tion. To remember everything would be to bury self in 
a sea of details. Selection is the basis of good memory, 
and forgetfulncHs is its partner. 

6. Traim, the student to organise his knowledge. 
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rSelf is not an organism, but an organizer. Tlirough 
organization we gain mastery. Organization means 
nnmeroua associations; and tlie more numerous tlie 
associations the greater the power of recalling. This 
is why we lead children to test objects as far a 
by each sense. This is why we must lead the learner 
frequently to recall his old knowledge and assimilate it 
and associate it in many ways witli his new acquisitions. 
"We forget proper names because we do not thoroughly 
organize them into knowledge unity. Usually the stu- 
dent's memory is best in the studies in which he takes 
the deepest interest, for in tlicse he organizes his knowl- 
edge most completely. 

y. Oflneral Directions &r Hemory-Cnltnie. — Many 
find a few terse rules helpful. These should be so stated 
as to stir the student like bugle-blasts. 

1. J^ttUer's rules. These quaint but unique mles 
have assisted thousands : 

(1) Soundly infix what thou wouldst remember. 

(2) Marshal thy uotions into method. 

(3) Overburden not the memory with details. 

2. ColhuvTi's rules. These rules shine like stars. 
They have incited countless numbers to study better 
and teach better : 

(1) Learn one tiling at a time. 

(2) Learn it thoroughly. 

(3) Learn its connections with other things. 

3. Eulss for study. Each of the following rules is 
a golden link in memory's chain ; 

(1) Take a deep interest in what you study, 

(2) Give your entire attention to what you 
' study. 
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(3) Thoroughly aesiiuilate and aBsoeiate the old tmA 
the new. 

(4) Push effort to complete mastery. 
VI. Control over Memories, — Each person can in a 

great measure remember or forget what he will, "What 
we wish to remeiuber we study thorouglily, associate in 
many ways, and recall often. Knowledge thus organ- 
ized sticks hke burrs. We give slight attention to 
what we wish to forget, and refuse to assimilate it, and 
when such thoughts occur we refuse to entertain them. 
Things tlius treated, hte unwelcomed visitors, soon 
cease to troublo us. The teacher may, to a marvelous 
extent, control the recoUections, and thus determine the 
characters of his pnpils. 

1. The teaclier determines the lessons. He con- 
trols presentation directly and representation indirectly. 
This far-reaching principle makes it possible to mold 
races of men, as witness the Jews and the Chinese. 

2. The teacher controls methods of acquisition. 
Thus by keeping the things he wishes remembered 
before the pupil he makes the memory certain. Do 
you realize how completely your pupils are in yonr 
hands? 

3. The teacher controls iUustrations. Objecte, 
board wort, moulding, charts, maps, experiments, etc., 
are so used as to impress deeply the thoughts he wishes 
remembered. Modem methods intensely interest, deeply 
impress, and secure system. These are the conditions 
of good memory. 

4. The teoicher controls the physical conditions. 
The habits of the pupils, tlie temperature and the ven- 
tilation of the achool-room, etc., are very much under 
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the direction of the teacher. These conditions wonder- 
fully iniiueiice recollection. 

5. Teacher^ respormbilitiea. Clearly, you largely 
control the ideas of jour pupils. But ideas pass over 
into emotiouB, and emotioua into acts. Yon thus de- 
termine the hves of your pnpils. Shrink not, appalled 
by the responsibility, but courageously press on, leading 
those in your cliarge up to a higher and better life. 

VII. HEiBtakes in educating Hemory. — In our ear- 
nestness to have our pupils learn the most possible, we 
sometimes make grievous mistakes. As educators we 
must try to be law-abiding, and thus avoid hurtful blun- 
ders. 

1. Stated examvaationa a/nd reviews at long inter- 
vals. Much waste labor in education is thus caused. 
Duriug each lesson, true teacliing calls up the past in 
connection with the present. The habit of command- 
ing our knowledge grows. I have not found stated ex- 
amiuations and formal reviews helpful. 

. The Chinese method — words without ideas. This 
certainly stultifies the mind. No wonder China haa 
made little progress for two thousand years. Do you 
know any teachers who use the Chinese method ? If 

ISO, hasten to teacli them more perfect ways of education. 
3. Memory hefore experience. The arch-enemy 
could hardly have invented a method more hurtful. 
Thus are committed unmeaning definitions, rules, tables, 
classifications, facts. It is infinitely better for the learner 
to make these out of Iris experiences. He thus associates 
and remembers things understood and so grows stronger 
and wiser. 
4. Books in place of Natwre. The sources of knowl- 
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edge are all around the eliild. It has but to look to 
know. "Wlmt can be more stupid than to have it mem- 
orize the book? This does not even cultivate memory. 
When you lead the child to gain knowledge directly 
from nature it will know and remember. Later it v '" 
be able to appropriate the experiences of others as con- 
tained in books. 

5 Indiscriminate rememhermg. This crowds the 
mind with rubbish, and tends to weaken memory. Not 
how "muck but haw little is the safe rule. Selection lies 
at the base of learning. Lead the learner to treasure 
only the hest, only the essentials. Memory thus be- 
comes strong and useful. 

SUGGESTIVE STUD7-MINTS. 

Memory becomes retentive, ready, and exact, when 
experiences are carefully selected and thoroughly organ- 
ized into unity. Interested attention, intelligent and de- 
termined effort, and vivid imagination re-enforce mem- 
ory and make it commanding, 

I, HBlpfnl Booka,— N'ext to senso-perception niBmory-oulture 
elicited most discussion. Among msDy excellent works may be n 
tioned, Memory, by Dasid Kay, Internal iotial EducAtion Series ; Sul- 
ly's Psychology ; BaJn, Education aa a Science ; Palmer, 
Education ; White, Elements of Pedagogy ; Garvey, Manual of Hu- 
mu) Culture. The subject is treated at great length in works o 
Phjeiological Psychology, by Spencer, Ladd. James, Wuudt, etc 
you will find it safe to ignore all systems of artificial n 

IL Deflnitionf, — Oive your definition of memory ; of r 
brancea ; o( education of memory. Give your views of the relations 
of memory to perception ; to phantasy ; to imagination ; to thought ; 

amotion ; to will. 

IIL InQHTtuue of Kemory-Oiiltuis. — State and illustrate thrM 
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orii^nal reasonB why you consider the education o( memory highly 
impoclAnt. 

IV. Onrwtii of Memory. — Trace the growth of memory from in- 
fancy to the ineridiun of life. When do joa think objeclive mem- 
ory becomes fully active! abstmct memory! Eiplain the loss of 
memory by old people. Qow may memory be liopt vigorous even in 
old age t 

V. I*TM of Memorj-flrowth. — What do you mean by eduoatinnal 
laws t State the Inw of effort in terms of memory ; law of means | 
Iftw of method. Mention two special laws that you hove disuorered. 
Which of the special laws given do yoa consider most helpful! 

VI. XeKU of lIaniory.CiiltnTe. — Tell what you mean by thU, 
What branches do you esteem of highest value in memory-culture! 
Yon may make and explain a table of the memory-culture Talue of 
the !eading school studies. 

VII. Kethods of adoeatlng Memory. — What do you mean \ij IbU! 
Tel! how you would maiiuge kindergarten work so oi to ilovelop 
memory ; primary work ; intennediate work ; high-whixil work, Kl- 
plain the assimilation of ideas ; the association of idean ; the organi- 
zation of your knowledge. 

VIII. Witakei in adncatlng Ttaaarj—V/hy do yoa thiuk itaUd 
examinations a mistake! formal reviews! What are your 'ihjec- 
tiona to the Chinese method! to memory before exprricniw! to 
books in place of Nature! to indiscriminate remembnrinff! You 
may suggest two additional mistakes which teacher* niako in tbeir 
treatment of ra 

IX. GontTDl OTBT Kemorlas. — How do you remtrmbor T Iluv do 
yon forget f Tell how the teacher contrula the inrmurica of hi* pU' 

To what extent in the teacher respomlble for whnt hbi |ni|>ib 
l>eeome! 

X. letter on Hemory-Cnltore. — Put into your letter U> yuiir(f{m<l 
the bBsi things you know about the educatkm ot moaorj, WrlU 
what yoii think. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BDUCATIONAL TEEATMENT OF PHAMTAflr. 

Phantasy is the native energy of self to represent 
his experiences as fancies. Pliantasy is commonly writ^ 
ten fancy or fantasy. In psycliology it is often called 
the undirected imagination, "When we rest, it is rev- 
ery ; wlien we sleep, it is dreaming. In ehildliood it 
makes the stick a horse and the fairy tale a reality. 
Later, it makes the novel a history and the drama real 
life. It fills the drunkard's boots with snakes, changes 
the demented woman into Qneen Victoria, and leads 
the Bomnambnlist to act his dreams. Surely the edu- 
cator can not afEord to ignore an activity that enters so 
widely into our lives. 

I. CharacteriBticB of Phantasy. — These are marked. 
Yon can teat them for yourself : 

1. J'ancies seem to he realitiea. Tour dreams seem 
to be new experiences. At the time you are not aware 
that you are merely representing old experiences in 
new forms, 

2. Pha/ntaay activity is undirected. Without plan 
and without purpose self spontaneously links fancy unto 
fancy. This ia the play faculty of the soul. 

3. Phantasy disassociates and recombines. Self as 
phantasy breaks np his experiences into elements and 
weaves these into new forms. It never occurs to us, 
however, that our fancies are made out of our experi- 
ences. At the time, our fancies seem to be new experi- 
ences. 

II. Eelatiou of Fhttntasy, — While our other powers 
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are least active phantasy is most active. Memory sup- 
plies materials. The laws of suggestion, chiefly those 
of contiguity and resemblance, are in force in dreamland. 
Immediate sensatioiis, mostly organic, are woven 
into the fabric. When thought is slightly active, our 
dreams become argumenta. When imagination iB some- 
what active, our reveries and dreams become inventions, 
lans, romances. When our affections are slightly act- 
-e, onr dreams become love-scenes. When will is suflS 
ciently active, we act our dreams. When memory is 
slightly active, we remember onr dreams. Dreamland 
"s indeed a wonder-land. 

ni. Control over Phantasy. — Wishing our dear ones 
pleasant dreams means mnch. It means refreshing 
sleep. Very largely this depends on ourselves. Good 
stioa, physical comfort, an hour or two of physical 
and mental rest, and a conscience void of offense, are 
the conditions of sweet sleep and refreshing dreams. 
A sour stomach, overwork, and a troubled conscience, 
bring unrefreshing sleep and troubled dreams. 

Our waking experience largely determine &ur 
dreams. Let our reading, our associations, and our 
emotions be habitually pure and elevating, and our 
dreams will be pure and peaceful. Let our reading, 
associations, and emotions be low and degrading, and 
our dreams will be unwholesome. 

Harely tell your dreams. On waking, fancies 
should dissolve like mists before the sun. No one de- 
sires to retain his dreams ; but, if you tell your dreams, 
you will remember them more and more. As you 
awake, yon will seize on your dream and associate it i 
with your waking life, that you may tell it. 
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rV. Phantasy in CMldhood. — The baby weaves its 
little joys and griefs into its dreams : now it langhs, 
now it weeps. The child seems to suffer new pnnish- 
raentB and engage in new plays. But the healthy child 
rarely remembers ite dreams. 

.. Play is a thing of sense and phantasy. Play 
is spontaneous activity ; work is directed activity. 
Watch the little ones at play ; without plan and with- 
out purpose they weave and act their fancies. See how 
they weave into their plays past and present experi- 



S. Fairy-land is reality to the chUd, Fairy stories 
give unbounded pleasure. St. Nick, too, is a reality. 
Child literature is largely based on the activity of phan- 
tasy. The illusions fade out as years advance, but in 
childhood they must be wholesome. Anything is better 
than stupid materialism. 

y. Phantasy and Illusloiu, — Self as phantasy forma 
ont of his experiences images which seem to be realities. 
Macbeth saw the dagger, but, when he tested the appear- 
e by another sense, he knew that it was his own crea- 
tion, a thing of phantasy. You could not be mistaken ) 
True, but what you saw was a pliantasm and not a real- 
ity. A few grains of common sense will usually dissi- 

ite tliese illusions. 
VI. Phantasy and Imagination. — "We do not educate 

lantasy ; we study it, and so treat it as to make ita 
activity wholesome. Classing fancies as products of 
phantasy greatly sunpHfies the study of imagination. 
Phantasy is very active in childhood, but imagination 
acts feebly. Phantasy makes our fancies ; imagination 
ereatea our ideals. 
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CHAPTER X. 



M OF IMAQINATIOM. 

iHAomATtox rules tlie world. So Napoleon believed. 
Because the eoul is progressive, it never quite repeats 
itself, but in every act at- 
tempts the production of a 
Tiew and fairer world. So 
taught Emerson. All prog- 
ress comes from efEorta to 
realize ideak. So the masters 
tell us. Ideals are our ap- 
proaches to the perfect. So 
poets and sages proclaim. 
Education of imagination is 
the development of our ideal- 
making power. 

I. Place of Imagination — 
Teems nKFiNKn, 
1. Relations. Imagina- 
tion is a master power, com- 
manding all our other capa- 
bilities. Memory, from our 
stores of experiences, supplies 
imagination with materials, 
and also associates and recalls 
the products of imagination. 

Will contributes purpose and concentrated and sustained 
effort. Emotion gives wings to imagination. Thought 
contribntea discretion and law. Imagination is tlis 
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master-builder, and our other powers are the co-opera- 
ting workmen. 

2. Iinagination ia the natvoe energy of self to create 
idecda. The phonograph was first an ideal in the mind 
of Edison. Imagination is Belf iniagiDing. Purposely 
we put our experiences into new forms. We disassoci- 
ate our experiencea and recorabine them in new waye. 
We modify and rearrange our acquisitions. At the 
magic touch of imagination tlie hillock becomes a 
mountain, the rock becomes bread, and the figures, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, arrange themselves in seven hundred and 
twenty different ways. 

3. Ideals are products of imagination. Eealitiea 
are independent existences ; ideals are mental creations. 
We become acquainted with realities and their relations 
and so gain ideas ; out of our experiences we make our 
ideals. Ideas are notions of things and their relations ; 
ideals are ideas and objects blended. This and this and 
this are real school-houses ; my ideal school-house blends 
the ideas of beauty, comfort, and adaptaljility with a 
building embodying these ideas. Realities have their 
excellences ; ideals surpass realities as they embody the 
iest of many realities. The ideal landscape of the artist 
combines the beauties of a thousand real landscapes. 
The ideal manhood of the teacher combines tlie best 
characteristics of the 2 



4. Self as imaginalion creates ideals. Create hero means to so 
oombine experiences hs tci make Dew wholea. Edtsoti created the 
phonograph. No one thtalcs ol his creating the materials ; he dim- 
ply made sneh new combinations «a to give us h tftlking-machine. 
His ideal phonograph was a creation of the imagination. Homer 
created the Uiad. His experiences were real; but the poet wrought 
13 into heroic fomiB, Many think of iroagination 
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of toooDshine — something vagne and intangible, and, at most, ae the 
power to make mechaiucai combinations or weave Tagaries. Hov 
mistaken, hi>w false, how inadequate is such Ihiniingl A deeper 
insight reveaU eeU reall]' creating his ideals. 

i. £ducatwn (^imagination. ^Ve educate itna^- 
BatioQ when we develop tlie power to create high ideals. 
It makes the differeace between Aristotle, the child, 
makiug aew eombinatioDs of hie plaj-tliings, and Aris- 
totle, the man, creating the Gcience ol logic. 

II. Importance of educating Imagination. 
In practical life, in art, in literature, and in educa- 
tion, imagination stands for originality and progress. 
The leaders, in all ages, have been persons gifted with 
powerful imaginations. Some are naturally more gift- 
ed than others, but in all eases a vigorons and disciplined 
imagination is a result of education. 

1. Imaff^ination repreee^ts experiences as ideals. I 
am aware of making my ideals just as I am aware of 
thinking. As imagination, I create my ideals out of my 
experiences, but the experiences are so changed that I 
do not recognize them as experiences. I am aware that 
I purposely make my ideals and that they are my own 

tions. As memory, I associate, recall, and recog- 
nize ideals, just as I associate, recall, and recognize 
ideaa. In the act of creation, I represent or make pres- 

igain to myself my experiences in new forma called 
ideals. 

2. Culture of imagimation leads the way in high , 
achievement. Ideals of a perfect government led Wash- i 
ington and his compeers in creating our marvelous Ooi 
etitution. Your idea of a superior manhood leads] 
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in your character-building. Lofty ideals, in every field 
of achievemeTit, lead .to high results. 

3. Culture of imagination stimulatea mental en- 
erg^. It enables one to do more and better work. New- 
devices, new combinations, new illustrations, and new 
applications make learning a delight and memory easy. 
The student with a good imagination easily leads the 
class. 

4. I^nagination inspires effort. We can not tell 
how much we owe to imagination. The deepairing 
Bruce was inspired to achieve the independence of 
Scotland by the efforts of the spider. One with a 
cultared imagination never commits siiicide; hope 
springs eternal in such a mind. Every day, every hour, 
imagination fires onr souls and inspires us for achieve- 
ment. 

b. Chdtured imaginatian adds immeaswrably to oar 
Joys. Even in common life, the ideal gives more pleas- 
ure than the real. Cultured hfe is made a perpetual 
joy by the rich products of genius, A cultured ima^- 
natiou enables us to appreciate and enjoy and create the 
best things. 

6. A cultured imagination is the fountain (^per- 
petual youth. It keeps the world fresh and growing. 
It keeps us ever young and buoyant. It fills tlie world 
witli movement and poetry and song. 

7, Dangers of imagination. The esprBa.>" train has its dangers; 
Btill, fflcrat travelers prefer it to tho oj-oart. Stupidity may be safe, 
but is a stupid life worth living I ItnagiDation like reason may ba 
misused and so lead to disaster. Tho educator (ortiflea against these 
dangers. Neglect is most dangerous. Education in ft positive pro- 

1. II WB neglect to so educate the imagination that it becomes 
the greatest possible good, it nay become wayward and produoe eril. j 
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r" There is," says Herbert Spencer, " a certain se- 
quence in which the facTilties epontaneouBly develop, 
and a certain kind of knowledge which each power re- 
quires during its seyeral stages of growth. It is for us 
to ascertain this sequence and supply this knowledge." 
That the time for culture is dm-ing the period of 
growth, is one of the settled educational principles. 
But when does imagination become active ? What are 
its stages of growth? "What studies are best during 

I each of these periods ? 
1. In childhood imagination is m.oderately active. 
Much of what seems to be imagination is in reality 
phantasy. Without purpose the child weaves its few 
experiences into fancies. But the play of imagination 
also enters largely into child-life. The child-imagine 
tion is feeble, and its ideals crude. Compositions 
written by children liest show this. Few poets are 
proud of poems written in childhood. How early the 
child imagines we can not know. Currie claims tliat 
even infants are strongly imaginative, but he evidently 
nses imagination in tlie sense of phantasy. Madame de 
Saussure declares that at the beginning of life imagina- 
tion is aU-powerful, but she clearly means phantasy. 
^^ Similar statements abound in educational works, and 
^^L apply to pliantasy, tl>e play faculty of the mind. As I 
^H see it, the truth is that imagination is undoubtedly 
^H active in childhood, but tliat it acta feebly and gives 
^1 crude and weak products. Paul might have said, 
^H " When I was a child I imagined as a child." 
^H 2. In girlhood and loyhood vmagvnation ia quite 
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active. Compare a composition written by a boy of 
twelve witli one written by him a few yeiira earlier. 
Ton will note a marvelous growth of imagination. In- 
vention delights boys and girls. They never weary of 
suitable imaginative literature. 

3, In youth imagination is marvelov«ly active. 
The man works out tlie plans bis boyish fancy wrought. 
About the fourteenth year imagination bursts into 
wonderful activity and becomes more and more vigor- 
ous as the years go by. Compare the composition of 
the youth with the composition of the boy. Literature 
that delights the boy has no charms for the youth. 

4. In manhood imaffinatiffn is fvHy active and 
powerful. About the twentietli year this faculty may 
be said to reach full activity. Compare the essay of the 
college student with the composition of the youth, Yoa 
note a marvelous gro\rtli of the imagination. This fac- 
ulty aeems to grow more and more powerful to the 
meridian of life, and may be kept vigorous even in old 
age. Homer's Odyssey, Tennyson's Locksley Hall 
Fifty Tears After, and Humboldt's Cosmos, show 
towering imaginations in old age. 

IV. Laws of iMAorKATioN-GEOwrn. 

Even imagination is subject to law. Here and 
everywhere growth comes from lawful effort. The 
great educational laws are in fuU force in educating 
imt^ nation. 

I. General Lawa. — These, stated in terms of imagina- 
tion, are as follows : 1. Zato of effo7-t. "Well-directed 
effort in creating ideals educates imagination. All the 
new forme into which we purposely mold our experi- 
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rences are teniied ideak. Dreaming does not edncate. 
Tliis law requires determined effort tmder guidance. 
3. Law of -means. Studies whicli demand constant 
and vigorooB imaginative effort have a high value as 
a means of educating imaginatiou. Literature and art 
rank highest. 3, Law of metjiod. Plans of work 
which call imagination into lawful, vigorouB, and per- 
sistent activity educate this power, Eoaming fancy 
free does not educate, 
II. Bpecdal Laws. — These look directly to the improremcnt of 
imagination. 1. Imagination ts edveated by illuairating the abstrael. 
This law is an abstract statement. What is meant by putting the 
abstract into a concrete lorin t Imagination answers, by giving an 
illustrative example. Thus a concept is a gentrai notion ; as Clie 
notion oak is general to all ocom-beariiig trees it is called a concepl. 
Imagination aeeksaparticularinatance; it furnishes examples. Good 
writers thus mako cleat their abstract statements, and so enable the 
reader to grasp their meaning. Where this is not done, the student 
asks, "Why did he not give an example!" 2. Effaria to realiu 
ideals educate imagination. This is true of character-building, of 
the art of teaching, and of all art vrork. The sculptfir t«ils t« em- 
body his ideal. The teacher toils to educate his pupils up to bis 
ideaL The inventor toils to realize his ideal in the now engine. 
As we advance we make our ideals higher and higher, and make 
greater and greater efforts to realize them. 
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V. Means of educatisg Imaoinatios. 

An instrumentaUty used to accomplish an end is a 
means — e. g., a plow is a means of cultivating the soiL 
Whatever calls forth normal activity is a means of men- 
tal culture — as geometry is a means of cultivating rea- 

lines of work calculated to call forth the vigor- ) 
ous and persistent effort of a faculty are coimte^ 
BUperior means for its development;— as botany i 
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excellent means for cultivating conception. Wliat lines I 
of work are intrinsically best for the development of 
imagination ? The educational value is largely depend- 
ent on metliods of teaching and well-guided study. 
Good teaching and well-guided study are understood in 
the following estimates : 

Tablt of EdnMtlonkl TkliiM, — Some studio call imagination into ] 
vigorous and constaot activity; these have a high valut \a ths cult- I 
nve of imagination. Some studies give considerable exercise 1 
iinagiuation, but not so constant or vigorous ; these Imve a ynedium ] 
vtUiie in the culture of this power. Other studies require comparft- 
lively little imagioative effort: these have a loie value as a means 
toT educAting imagination. In the education of imagiiiBtion, Dr. 
Payne ooniils ol high vnloe, geography and history: of medinin \ 
ralue, literature; □( low value, arithmetic', botany, physics, physi- 
ology, and grammar. The estimates in column 1 are the author's ; 
In column 3. those ol Dr. Brooks, In column 3 yon irill write ] 
year estimates ; in ootiunn 4 yon will write the averages. 
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\.\Lm^iaS*t tompMtiam, »md Mrratwn. It seems Ui lus uia« .■ 
Umw istudiw eMily rank higbesL ImaginaliTe liieratnre, bom I 
tUldhoMd t« ■gv. don must to awaken and etiucate imaginatiou. I 
S, JL^ as I tbink, oomea i>«xt to Ut«rMun. Drawing, molding^ J 
music, abn) plocution takohiiik nnk. Paiatns.fcnlptors.andMchi-fl 
teats are ^ la^svil with poWa in tit* radnn ol imagination. 

S. (?«e^-«;N^jr m4 AMwyarafMUUtdtooMBeneTt. OfaOo 
oommon-sch<«'«U slui)i««^ vuni{vsili<iw «»v(<(nI. we rtly m 
these braiichoa^in lh» (<til(ur« i>t tnutjj^nation. 

4. Mathmna. tit*. Ity haiini; lhi> |»i{tiU ■hUh many o( tb 
kUnu, DonaldetabW «*itl«m v*n Iw i^ivn to iiMcinatkvi even ■■ 
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metio and tilgebro. Imagination is onl7 gecond to reason in the 
right study ot geometry. 

5. Teaching is an excellent means. Hence, from childhood np 
each learner Is trained to teach. This is » striking feature of the 
bast teaching. The teacher puts herself in the place of the learnBr 
and creates illnslrationa and invents applications. She leads the 
pupil to make questions and conduct classes. 

VI. Methods of EDtroAiiKG Imagination. 

Plans of work that secure well-directed effort in 
constrnctiiig ideals are methods of educating imagina- 
tion. At this point a radical refonn in our educational 
work ia imperative. 

I, Kinde^arten Hethods. — Here we find embodied 
the philoBopliy of education. Imagination acts feebly 
but it is cultivated by eaey objective work. The child 
is led to make new combinations, of blocks and eticks 
and hnes ; to make new forms in paper and wood and 
clay, to make new arrangements in stories and plays and 
pictures. Every wise motlier is a natural kindergartner 
and will lead her little ones to do things in tlieir own 
childish ways. These crude efforts are the beginnings 
in the development of imagination. 

II. Primary Uethods. — ^Here too often we find or- 
ganized stupidity. The child is treated as a repeating 
machine. All origitiality is considered pertnesa and is 
stifled. TJie tendency is to make the child a mere 
drudge. All honor to the noble exceptions now rapidly 
multiplying ! The wise teacher will gather inspiration 
from tiie best teachers and the best literature ; and will 
80 use art in its varied forms as to permit imagination 

, growth. 

I to make new oomhinationa. Ton 
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1 hardly do better at first than to adapt kindergarten 
methods to the wants of your pnpila. Your drawing, 
molding, object-leesons, and langnage-leesonB will afEord 
ample opportunities. Only so manage tliat the child 
ori^vrmtes the eombinationa and forms his own crude 
ideals. 

2. Z£ad the child to image what it reads. The 
primary readers of onr times are printed object-leeeons 
suited for child-cnltiire. Good teaching works wonders. 
Take, to iUostrate, a single sentence — 

" See the pretty snow-flakes falling from the sky." 
Draw a picture of a snow-flake. Cut out of white 
paper a figure of a snow-flake. "Who can make a 
BHOW-storm ? " "I can." Mary gathers a handful of 
the paper flakes and hurls them through tlie air. Each 
child now images the above and reads it perfectly. 

3, Lead the child io cojislrucl. Botany and ToBiogy in their 
airaploat objetlive features are now made a part of the geography 
work in out best primary schools. The plan ot work in geogra- 
phy with slight modificationa applies to the branches named. 
DiviBions of land and water ; of animols, plants, and minerals ; 
races, states, and nations are splendid object-lessons. The pupils ara 
led to construct geographical playgrounds, making rivers and seas, 
making monntnins and volleys, making the various divisions of land 
and water. The pupils are then led to constmct in imagination 
rivers, lakes, and scaa ; islands, mountains, countries, and continents. 
Putting forth these efCorts wondrously increases the vigor ot imagi- 
nation. Hasten leisurely. Remember that the winga of child- 
imagination are not strong. The Sights must not he high or long. 

4. Lead the child to dri}i& in the ieautiful. Beanty 
marvelouslj stirs the imagination. The beautiful world I 
We are charmed witli the beauty of form and color and 
motion ; ^th beauty of speech and mneic and songs of 
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birds ; with beauty o£ trcthf ulnesa and good manners. 
Make the surroundings as beautiful as jou can. Always 
have pictures and flowers in your school-room. Lead the 
children to draw beautiful objects, and in various ways 
produce beautiful objects. 

5. Lead the child to drink in child Uterature. Onr 
readers and supplementary readers now furnish the 
best. You can supplement these by stories and Buit- 
able papers and books. Eiograpliical stories and snit- 
able histories strengthen the imagination. Tliis is a 
most fruitful field, but discretion on tlie part of the 
parents and teachers is Iiighly necessary, " Every flral^ 
class bit of food for the imagination has become classic. 
Classical hterature focused for the imagination always 
has room for any choice gem. An untrained teacher 
or parent is safe when he turns to the classics for mate- 
rial with which to entertain children. Santa Clans has 
furnished little people of all climes with healthful In- 
spiration for the imagination ; has hallowed the pioneer 
day of winter; has brightened and heightened gift- 
receiving, by delightfully dissociating gifts and giving 
from the personality of the donors. Mother Goose 
Melodies, although nonsense as compared with classic 
literature, have been an acceptable prelude for infantile 
imagination. The fables season it with wholesome 
character truths. Fairy-tales, mythologies, and tales 
of chivalry, when winnowed, inspire chivalric senti- 
ments. "Who that was brought up on Hawthonie's 
Tanglewood Tales can estimate the service tliey ren- 
dered him ? " * 

III. Intermediate Methods. — Boys and girls have 
• Winahip. 
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vivid imaginations. Their ideals are not lofty, but 
they are well defined. You are often enrprised at the 
materialistic and personal nature of the ideals of this 
period. But the experience, so far, has been largely 
material. The pupil can put notliing in his ideals but 
1 personal experiences. You must not expect too 
much. Pupils of this age are incapable of snetained 
flights ; this fact indicates the teaching and the litera- 
ture now demanded. 

1. Lead the pupils to imite ai'iginal composiiionB. 
"Whenever the pupil tells what he knows in his own 
way, it is original. The ideas are old, but the combina- 
tion is new. You must not expect too much ; imagina- 
tion is still feeble and its products cmde. Only man- 

have pupils to construct daily, as best they can, 
brief compositions. No other work gives such vigor 
and discipline to imagination. For detailed methods 
you are referred to the excellent language-lesson manuals. 

2. Zead the pupil to construct kia geography world. 
In the primary school a foundation was laid in actual 
experience. This experience must now be greatly ex- 
tended. Charts, globes, maps, molding-boards, etc., must 
be provided. Now the real work begins. The pupil 
lias never seen a mountain. He has seen hills of various 
heights ; out of his hill experiences he must construct a 
mountain. This is an achievement for the boy as great 
as that of the creation of Paradise Lost for the man 
Ton lead your pupils to victory after victory. Their 

raphy world grows larger and larger. They begin 
to be able to appropriate the experiences of others. 
Give them time. For detailed plans of work you are re- 
ferred to the valuable manuals of methods in geography. 
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3. Interest your pupils in juvenile Uterat/ure. You 
will do most for them in this way. Teaching what to 
read and haw to read is the most valuable school work. 
"Without dictating, manage to have your popils read 
only the best. Take a few minutes daily and read 

ith your pupils some choice book. Robinson Crusoe 
is one of the very best for this purpose, and will in- 
tensely interest your pupils for many weeks. McDon- 
ald's Sir Gibbie is a treasure, and will engage you dur- 
ing several months. 

4. Lead the pupilto create his history world. Grad- 
ually you lead your pupils to substitute history for fic- 
tion. Bead with thera two or three of the best juvenile 
histories, such aa Dickens's Child History of England 
and Eggleston's United States. Lead them to constrnct 
in imagination the geography, the people, the scenes. 
It will become almost as real to them as if they were 
actora. In connection with the studies in literature 
and history you may impress every noble trait. 

5. Lead your pupils to teach. Nothing is better to 
awaken interest and strengthen imagination. Have 
yottr pupils make most of the problems in aritlimetic. 
Tliis doubles the value of the study. Lead your pupils 
to make their own definitions and rules and invent 
their own illustrations You must never fail to encour- 
age originality. You lead each pnpil to make his own 
arithmetic. Each pnpil is ready to take the class and 
teach the topic in Ids own way. I recommend you to 
pursue a similar course in each study. 

6. Lead the child to idealize characler. " Tho character etemi 
in the processes and habits of the imagination sbonld b* " ~ 
largely oonBidered. Some ol the cbaneten ' 
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and Dickens's novels have such a TiTifyiog eflcct that thay a 

re real than ttie historical personages ot Hame or Macaula;f. In- 
deed, historic characters are real only through the imagination. 
Everything that appeals to the imagioatioD ought at a reosonitblj 
early age lo move on a plane above mere sentiment. It should 
be attractive, from its purpose, its earnestness," 

IV. Advanced MethodB. — In youth imagiiiation is 
very active, aud its systematic culture is not less 
portant than that of reason. 

1. Zead ike attident to construct science. The fatal 
error is atudying definitions, descriptions, and classifica- 
tions iu books aud nothing more, No wonder that 
stupidity rather than power is the result. What is the 
educational method ? Clearly the student must begin 
with realities, and work up to ideals. Books and teach- 
ers suggest, direct, give information. The student ex- 
periences everytliing and images everything. The 
learner sees, feels, touches, tastes, and smells the plant. 
He analyzes and synthetizea it. He compares it with 
other plants. In imagination he constructs the typical 
plant and associates with it a name. So at every step 
knowledge is both actualized and realized. 

2, Lead the learner to construct history. For the 
time the student is a Greek. He visits in imagination 
the cities and valleys and mountains of Greece. He 
worships at the shrines of the Grecian gods. Now lie 

:eB part in the siege of Troy, fights by the side of 
Ajax or Achilles. He helps build the wooden horse. 
Now he fights, bleeds, and dies at Thermopylfe. Thus 
imagination enables him to put himself in their place 
and thus understand the Greeks. Greece, Greeks, 
Grecian history, Grecian literature, become a part of 
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himself. In the Earae way we etiidj Roman, German, 
English, and American history. 

3. Lead the student at every step to mak-e concrete 
the abstract. Few can understand thoroughly abstract 
truths without first considering the concrete baeis. It 
ia well to say, " Honesty is the best policy " ; but it 
needs to be illustrated. Mr. Jones from boyhood has 
been known for integrity. Every one respects and trusts 
him. He has gradually accumulated a competence and 
is happy. In his case honesty proved to be the best 
policy. The habit of illustrating everything is invalu- 
able- Only iu this way can we build on the rock and 
firmly grasp general truths, 

4. Lead the student to study art from the stand- I 
pomt of the artist. The artist created these ideals ; 
creating tfiem over again educates imagination. How 
mnch more does it develop imagination to create origi- 
nal ideals and strive to realize them I 

5. Lead the student to form and try to realise an 
ideal character. From the hves of the gi-and and 
great of all ages we construct an ideal life, our highest 
conception of a grand manliood. Now we think and 
feel and will to reahze in ourselves the ideal. 

Til. General Directions foe the Culthee op 

Imagination. 
Concise rules for imagination-culture may prove j 
helpful 

a. Create your worlil of geography. 
, _ . . , b. Create your world oE liistorv. 

1. Be onginnl : < r, . . i . .— 

c. Create your world of guocnetry. 

rf. Create your social world. 

2. Form high ideals and vrork up to them. 
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8. Associate with the pure and good. 

4 Avoid bad literature : J ^^ ^^^^ literature. 

5. Head isiaely the best Uleralure. Poetry and fiction come first. 
The real novelist is a geniue, a man whose stock in trade is a knowl- 
edge of men. His story is the portrayal in print of nctoal charao' 
ters, idealized and so combined and inlfirwoven as to reveal the mo- 
tives which actuate mankind. The reading of such an author 
leaves us richer in the knowledge of men, and enables ua to judge, 
speak, and act more widely. 

VIII. Eeeoes in educating Imagination. 
"We have here errors of omission as well as of com- 
mission. No feature of our educational work is now 
in greater need of reform. 

1, H^Kaiin^ instead of memoHsmg. By dint of 
repetition, forms and statement are acquired. But the 
labor is immense and the tendency is to weaken inveot- 
iveness and make plodders rather than originators. 
Imagining, illustrating, actualizing, enable the learner 
to realize things. He now feels delight and remembers 
with little effort. 

2. Drudgery instead of maetery. This is the domi- 
nant educational sin of our times. The student is 
weighted down with facts. Thus, instead of the pow- 
erful and fleet Arabian steed we get the stupid dray- 
horse. 

8. Too tmieh explaining. The school of to-day has perhaps no 
phase more vicious than the habit of explaining everything so fully 
that the mind hns little stimulus to wrestle with problems; has al- 
most nothing left with which the imagination can play. Prom the 
Srst hour of school life to the Inst, the teacher's opportunities for 
directing and training the imagination are limitless. There is 
Bcarcely a fact so patent, a problem so simple, or discipline so trying, 
that the teacher may not, if she will, enliven the hour and intensifj 
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the thought and ennoble the character by an appeal more or less 
definite to the imagination. 

4. Saying instead of doing. Describing a tree helpa, 
but drawing a tree is better. Saying the tables is well, 
but actual weigbing and measuring are better, as the 
learner is thus enabled to construct tables. Let draw- 
ing, molding, and constructing take the plaee of mere 
saying. 

5. Leaving ijnagination to roam' fancy free. The 
student needs to learn to draw sharp distinctions be- 
tween reals and ideals. Then be needs constantly to 
subject his ideals to unsparing criticism. Thus may be 
prevented a dreamy, sickly, eentimental life. 

6. Cherishing or even toleralmtg krw ideals. " Like 
gods like people," expresses our tendency to become 
like our ideala. " Let me write the songs for the people 
and you may make the laws." Boys and girls saturated 
with low literature form low ideals, and will likely live 
low lives. 

7. Neglect of i?naginaticm,-6ullw"e. The culture of 
imagination seems to be more uniformly neglected than 
that of any other faculty. The ability to represent 

reetly to one's self a tiling, a scene, a person, a story, 
from a verbal description is very rare. Few pupils in 
studying history, geography, or astronomy, form any 
distinct and true pictures of what is described. Fewer 
still are able to ci-eate ideal personages and scenes. 
Training of the imagination should result not only in 
capacity to receiire, but in power to create. 
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SUaOESTIVE STUDT-HINT8. 

I. Halpfnl BookB,— Mtich has been written about unaginatioii, 
but not Diuuh tbat will help the teacher. " Tbe notion," says Sullj, 
" that the educator has a special work to do in educating and guid- 
ing the imagination of the young is a comparatively new oud," Por- 
ter, McCosh, James, and others give us good suggestions in their psy- 
chologies. But, for the most part, you will need to glean, Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Browning, Guskin, ata., abound in good things calcu- 
lated to develop imagination. Emerson's essays are gems. 

II. Irttar, — GItb your friend your Tiews on the education of 
imagination. In this you will need to think as well as to imagine. 
The effort will repay you. Your views will grow cloarer and yonr 
grasp of the subject larger as you attempt to make it plain U 

III. Ksmciry, PhanUay, Imaginatloik. — Define each and illustrate 
the distinctions you make between these powers. Do you prefer 
these names, or reproductive, fiassive, and constructive imagina- 
tion! Why! Do we educate phantasy! 

lY. Importanee of ednoating Imagination. — Name three rea 
why you consider the culture of this power important. How do you 
account for the neglect ot this culture t 

Y. Qrowth of Imagination. — Show the growth oF imaginatioi 
indicatedby the compositions of the child 1 of the boy; oftheyonth; 
of the man. How early docs thediild create crude ideals! Do wrlt- 
an always distinguish between child phantasy and child imagination 
When does imagination become fully active! Prove that this power 
may be kept vigtiroua even in old age. 

YI. Laws of Imagination-Qrowth. — State the three general laws 
1 terms of imagination. State and illustrate two special laws. Give 
special law that you have discovered. Why do you call it a law! 

VII. Kean* for promoting the Browth of Imagination. — What 
studies do you consider of the highest value (or this purpose! 
Why! Gire Dr. Payne's estimates. 

Yin. Kathodi of ednoating ^aaginBtlon.^ — Outline your notion 
of kindergarten methods ; of primary methods : of intermediate 
methods; ot high-school methods; of college methods. Give yonr 
plan for teaehiTtg geography, history, language lessons. 

IX. UIitakMytn ednoating Imsginatian.— What mistake in eda> 

\ 
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eating imagination do you esteem most hurtfull Whyl May Ibo 
teacher do too rnucli esplainingl Name some errors that you haTa 
ohsorved. How do you propose to lead your papils to form pure 
and lofty idealst 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHLTtTEE OF THE KEPEKSENTATIVE POWERS. 

Here representation means memory and imagma- 
tdon. T]ie earnest teacher asks, How can I so teach ae 
to best develop these powers ? What valuable sagges- 
tions do educators give to aid me in my efforts to cnl- 
tivate memory and imagination ? This chapter, it is 
hoped, will help you in your efforts to find answers to 
these questions. We mean by the culture of our repre- 
sentative powers the development of our eapahilitiea to 
represent our experiences in old and new forms. The 
old forms are memories y the new forms are ideals. 

Phantaay is not considered, as it is not susceptible of cultiTation. 
Self in dreams and revery, mthout purpose or plan, spontaneously 
weaves his esperiencea into fancies. This is phantasy- Self ia 
aware of beholding these panoramas, but not of making them ; they 
seem at tbe time to be new experiences. Phantasy is active in child- 
hood and in the weak-minded, and ia often mistaken for iiuagination, 
or called the passive imagination. The teacher and the physician 
OS well as tbe psychologist must needs study phantasy and its office 
in the mental economy. Its activity affects our lives more than ws 
are willing to admit As the artist gains innumerable suggestiona 
from tbe kaleidoscope, so wo gain innumerable suggestions from our 
fancies. Phantasy, though most active during repose, is certainly 
in some degree active at all times. Many persons dream away their 
lives ; they do not think and do not imagine ; they drift. The dreamy 
child or adult must be awakened. We can not educate phantasy, 
bat we can manage it. We accept its hiata for what they are wo' 
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We refuse to dream when awake ; we work. We occupy ourEelvea 
with good thoughts and high ideals and tisefnl deeds, and thus leaTe 
no place for revery. Phantasy is marvelously affected by the condi- 
tions of our bodies ; these we can lar^ly control. We refuse to let 
the Tagaries of phantasy mislead us. Early and altrays we GU our 
lives so full of realities and ideals and thoughts and deeds that there 
is no room for vagaries. 

I. Hemory and Imagination, — Deeper insight into 
the mental economy awakens ever-increasing wonder. 
Each native energy of self is unique, is elemental. As 
gravity and cohesion and electricity and the rest are 
elementary forces in the physical world, so perceptioa 
and memory and our other powers are elementary ener- 
gies in the mind-world. As in the matter-world the 
various physical foreea work in harmony to prodnee 
phyBical results, so in the mind-world all the native en- 
ergies of self co-operate, supplementing and re-enforcing 
each other in producing mental results. Thus it is that 
our simplest acts are wonderfully complex. We mast 
learn to think of self as doing each act of knowing, 
feeling, and willing, and of our capabihties ae merely 
native energies of self. For convenience we personify 
each faculty, as when we say, '* Memory recalls and 
imagination creates." Bnt these are figures of speech. 
Memory is self remembering and imagination is self 
imagining. Psychological insight clears away the 
miste, and we behold self doing each mental act. 



1. iSelftu memory dots all hit recalling. Imagination does uatM 
recall any more than does reason. Self as imaginfttion construct^ f 
but memory supplies itnngi nation with materiab, and also stores and 
recalls its products. In the same way memory furnishes reason with 
materials and also stcres and recalls its products. Our experiences 
die u soon as completed. As soon as ne cease to be aware of oar 
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^H acquisitions they ceasa to eiiEt, Storing knowledge, retaining ideas, 
^^m impressing on memory, and aimiiar figurative eipressions, mean 
^M simpl; associating ideas. We assimilate our old and new eiperi- 
eoces into organic unity. We so systematize and associate onr ideas 
that present experiences suggest past eiperiences. This is recalling, 
this is memory. We recognize our remembrances as lormer experi- 
ences. Eradicate memory and we become incapable of thought or 
imagination. Memory is the only capability of self to recall, and 
we emtwdy in this term all processes connected with recalling. 
I Memory includes association, suggestion, reproduction, Tepresento- 

Itbn, and recognition. 
2. S^ as imagiTiation creates aU his ideals. All 
products of imagination are ideals as opposed to reali- 
ties. Imagination is simply tlie natiye energy of eelf 
to construct ideals. Because imagination makes present 
to us again our experiences in new and pictnresqua 
forma, we say it is a I'epresentaiive power ; but it miifit 
be empbaaized again and again tbat memory recalls the 
experiences out of wbich imagination makes the ideala. 
Culture of memory is the development of our recalling 
power ; culture of imagination is the development of 
our creative power. 

II. Ideals, ^Ideals are products of imagination, and 
are our nearest mental approach to perfection. " The 
ideal," says Fleming, "is to be attained by selecting 
and assimilating into one whole tlie perfections of 
many individuals, excluding everything defective." 
The teacher and the student gain deeper insight into 
the nature of the producer by studying the products. 
Thus the psychologist gains many of his best less 
from language and literature and art. Through tb 
study of ideals we become familiar with our cre&tii 
power and its culture. 
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L IdeaU are ideas and objects blended into harmon;/. Somat ■ 
years since the notion occurred to me that I loight regulata mj;! 
Bchool b; bells thnt would ring aiilomalically. The programmB clock f 
helped ine. X now invented an attachmeut to so connect battery and, fl 
bells witji the clock that it would strike my programme. The ideaan4 I 
the object were thus blended in harmony. This was tny ideal eleo- I 
trie programitia clock. I then proceeded to pla^e bells in the rarious, I 
rooms and make the connections as phinntd. At last I set my cloclc t 
so as to ring my programme. It worked well. 1 hcul realized mj-fl 
ideaL I used this crude invention to regulate my school lor nearly I 
twenty years. 

2. Ideal of intellectufd greaimeaa. At certain times ■ 
we observe ourselves at our best. Now we acquire with 1 
Burprising eaee ; now imagination towers ; now our 
thoughts are penetrating. "We observe ourselves at these 
Eupremest ntoineuts and leam what high intellectual a 
tivity meane. Through reading, hearing, and observ-i 
ing, we appropriate the experiences of the mightieat.J 
men at their best. 

" Then from ourselves as known to ourselves we I 
eliminate all dullness, vacillation, forgetful n ess, confu 
eion, and all other sources of intellectual wealtness;' 
while we retain and combine into permanent form all I 
the exhibitions of superior intellectual power that have I 
been revealed to us, and this combination constitutes 1 
our ideal of intellectual greatness. Tliis ideal, though f 
composed of what was ultimately experienced in our- 1 
selves, is so much superior to ourselves that it perpetu-.r 
ally acts as a stimulus to higher intellectual activity." 
Our efforts to realize this ideal tend to make iiite11ect-.| 
ual greatness. 

3. Ideal of moral greatness. "We observe ourselves I 

* LurkiD Dunton. 
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at our best momenta. Now ovx whole being thrills 
with philanthropic impnlses; now we resist iearfnl 
temptations ; now we discharge trying duties. We 
observe om-selves at our supreme momenta and learn 
what high moral activity means. Tlirough observing 
and hearing and recalling we appropriate the experi- 
ences of great moral heroes. Then from our accumu- 
lated experiences -we create our ideals of moral great- 
. These ideals become s perpetual stimuhiB to 
higher moral activity. 

4. Ideal of teaching greatness. I observe myself at 
ench moments as I excel in teaching. Now I hold the 
entire attention ; now I lead the pupils to put forth 
their best efforts ; now I inspire my pupils to act nobly. 
Ey observing myself at these supreme moments I learn 
what high teaching power means. Through observing 
and hearing and reading I now appropriate the best 
experiences of the great teachers. Their experiences 
become mine. Out of my aecumnlated experiences I 
select the best and construct my ideal of teaching 
greatness. This ideal becomes a constant and powerful 
stimulus to higher teaching activity. Well-directed 
efforts to realize this ideal t«nd to make me a greater 
teacher. 

5. The ideal is a pr^taration for the aeiiial. Our 
rational acts are planned. Our plans are our ideals. 
The general plans to-morrow's battle and thus organizes 
victory. The teacher plans her school before it opens 
and thus organizes success. The bride who went 
tlirough tlie marriage ceremony witliout embarrassment 
said tliat she had been married in imagination a thou- 
sand times. Demosthenes had made his great oration 
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many hundred timeB in imag^inatioa before he electri- 
fied tiie Athenians. 

6. Ideals lead to actions. When ideals are pure 
and ennobUng they lead to pure aud ennobling acts ; 
but when ideals are base and degrading they lead to 
base and degrading acts. No one goes to the bad 
whose imagination is not first corrnpted. How Euper- 
latively important it is that the associations and read- 
ings of the young should be pure and elevating I 

Y. Ideals grow. The artist's ideal is the highest he 
can now create ; but the widened experiences of other 
years will enable him to make vastly higher ideals. 
Child ideals are low and crude ; boy ideals are higher ; 
youth ideals are vastly higher. My ideal of teaching 
greatness now is much higher than that of twenty years 
ago. We make our ideals as high as we can to-day, 
but to-morrow's experience will enable us to eonstmct 
higher ideals. Slowly and little by little the child writes 
its crude composition ; the man plans his essay in ad- 
vance, and writes with a master-hand. What are the 
ideals of your pupils ! How will you lead them to form 
higher ideals ? You look well to the ideas of those under 
your care. la it not even more important that you 
should look well to their ideals ? 

III. Time to memorize. — Memorizing in its best 
sense is the assimilation and association of our new 
acquisitions. 

Mr. Bain says that memorizing is an exercise which j 
makes the greatest demands upon the nervons energies j 3 
that the use of ideas in the making of new combinatioaft-H 
— ^in new constructions — demands a less degree oC^ 
brain-vigor, and that writing, drawing, and i 
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referCQce-books for information, and noting what is 
found, make the least demands upon the nervous power. 

"There are periods ot tho day that can be most economicatly 
employed tar memorizing and other severe intellectual labor, and 
others for performing the lighter and easier work. Tho three peri- 
ods of greatest mental vigor are ; (1) in the morning for three or 
lour hours after breakfast j (3) for two or three houra following a 
period of rest after dinner; and (8) one or two hours following a 
period of rest after snpper. The adalt mind will use time most 
eoonomically if he shall employ its periods of greatest vigor in mak- 
ing new acquisitions, reserving its constructive work for periods of 
less mental energy, and setting apart all merely mechanical and 
routine labor for those portions of the day when the mind is least 
vigorous. With the child, memorizing is easier than construction, 

B the eonstructive powers have not yet reached their lull devel- 
opment," ■ 

The elenientary school " will always have the char- 
acter of memory-work stamped upon it, no matter how 
jnuch the educational reformer may improve its meth- 
ods. It is not eaey to overvalue the impulse of encli 
men as Peetalozzi and Froebel. But the child's mind 
can not seize great syntheses. He bites off, as it were, 
only small fragments of truth at best. He gets isolated 
data, and sees only feebly the vast network of interre- 
lation in the world. This fragmentary, isolated charac- 
ter belongs essentially to primary education. But just 
as surely does secondary education deal with relations 
and functions and processes. It is tho stage of crude 
generalization. But college education strives to induce 
.on tlie mind tlie habit of seeing the unity of things." f 

IV. Conditlou of EifectlTK ""here are some well- 

ifined conditions under w' red and grouped 

Gcorgfl P. W <i. 
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in the mind, which increase tho probability that the presence ot t, 
idea will be followed bj the idea of a similar thing, and that, on tb 
representation of one of a group of ideas, the whole group will faa 1 
leprescnted. 

1, The longer ideas are kept before the mind, or the less th* J 
lapse of time since ideas nere in the mind, the greater is the prob&> I 
bility that these ideas will be represented. It is not what we n 
ly see, or hear, or read, that is most likely to be revived ; but what I 
we reflect upon and discusa. It is not what we heard ten years ago I 
that we diaeuHs to-day, but what wo hove recently heard. 

Aged people often recall the scenes of childhood with more full- ] 
ness than those of recent years. This appears to be an exceptio. 
the rule ; but the exception is only apparent, for there are other lo- 
fiuences at work. But the eseeption does not hold in regm'd to r»- 
cent events. The events of to-daj are more ea^Uj recalled b; the I 
aged than those of a week ago. 

2, The more frequently ideas are present in the mind and I 
grouped together, (he greater the probability that they will be rep- J 
reeanted, and in the order in which they have been arranged bo- ] 
fore. The parts of our homes which wc have known tflgether day I 
after day have left such an impression upon oiir minds that an ideft ( 
of one part is at once followed by the ideas of all the parts. It w 
the presence of ideas, not that of words, whicli creates the tciidenoy I 
to representation. 

3, The more intense the attention while a group of ideas ia bo- J 
fore the mind, the greater is the probability that one of the group T 
will be represented on occasion of the presence of a similar idea, and I 
that then the whole gronp will be represented. An hoar of intenso I 
application is of more valne than a day spent in turning from one 
thing to another. To secure this, require the pupil's eye to be on 
what is represented, or on the teacher, and often coll for an ezproa- J 
■ion of what ought to be known. 

4, The greater the interest in the things known during the pro* 1 
cess of learning, the more probable ia it that theideas will be repr^ 1 
Bented. 



V. Good Memory U Diacnminatiiif Kemory. — A go< 

memory has ita obvious advantages; liut a g'ood^meI^ 
orj is something mors tLan merely a retentive memop] 
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It is quite as important to shut one's memory againBt 
that wliicb should be forgotten, and against that which 
is not worth remembering, aa to open one's memory to 
that wliieb is worthy of being borne in mind. A mem- 
ory that receives and holds important facts and trnths, 
while it rejects those which are unimportant, is far pref- 
erable to a memory that is always overloaded with 
things good, bad, and indifferent. Deciding what to 
. remember, and remembering that, is better than re- 
ember ing every tiling, 

YI. BUokis'i Eetf-Ooltara of Xemoej. — It is of no use gathering 
' treasures it we can not store tbem ; it is ei^uully useless to learn what 
□ not retain in tho memoiy. Happily, of sU mental facnltiea 
memory is that one which is moat certuini; improved by exercise; 
besides, there are helps to a weak memory such as do not csjst for a 
I weak iniagination or a weak reasoning power. The most important 
points to be attended to in securing tho retention of tacts are : (1) 
^ The distinctness, vividness, and intensity of the original inipression. 
n hope to remember what he only yaguely and indistinctly 
apprehends. It is better for tho memory to have a distinct idea of 
one fact of a great snbjeot, than to have confused ideas of the whole. 
(2) Nothing helps the memory bo mnoh as order and classiScatioD. 
Classes are always few, individuals many ; to know tho clasa well is 
to know what is most essential in liio character of the individual, 
and what least bnrdens the memory to retain. (3) The next impor- 
tant matter is repetition : if the nail will not go in at one stroke, let 
it have another and another. In this domain nothing is denied to a 
[ dogged pertinacity. (4) Again, it memory be weak, eansality is por- 
' haps strong ; and this point of strength, if wisely nsed, may readily 
be made to turn an apparent loss into a real gain. (5) Lastly, what- 
ever facilities ot memory you may possess, despise not the sure aids 
BO amply supplied by written record. To retain stores of readily 
available matter, in the shape of written or printed record, enables 
mmand a vast amoimt of accumulated materials, at 
[ vbatever m 




PART III. 



EDUCATION OF THE THOUQHT^POWERS. 



CHAPTER Xn.— Thb Thought-Powbbs and Thought-Know- 

ma. 
Xni. — Education of Conceftion. 
XIV. — Education op Judgment. 
XY. — ^Education of Reason. 
XVL — Cultubb of the Thought-Powebs. 



THE INTELLECT. 



• I .".'■".°."'," ■■"!.'.. ,"°' "'."r.".'."', 

^ Self-perception, StLF-PcncciviHC, Self-pckceits. 

SCNSI-'PEnCEIn'iaM. SENei-PCHCEIVINa, SCNSE-PEnCEFr 



As gravity is tho fundamental physical force, so pareeption ia the 
fnndamental psjchical energy. Sense-perception Is the b.ise of the 
cognitive pyramid and reason the crown. As we ascend we find 
that each capability rests on and is chronologically and psycho- 
logically dependent on al! the capabilities below it : as, for example, 
imagination could not act but for perception and memory. This 
psychological insight is conftrmed by practical experience, as the 
practice of all educators proves. Teachers now uniformly prcEent 
the intellectaal powers in the above order. The claim that these 
powers are not elemental, but merely eddies in the stream of thought, 
forms of consciousness, modes of analysis and synthesis, is based, as 
I think, on the failure to discern clearly the co-operative nature of 
the mental eeonpmy. When we once gain the insight that each 
capability of self supplements and re-enforces all his other powerti, it 
ia not difficult to gain the deeper insight that the stream of thonght 
and assimilation and analysis and synthesis and apperception are In 
reality retullani co-operative processes. Each capability is a native 
energy of self, and is elemental in the mental economy. 



PART THIRD. 

EDUCATION OF THE THOVGIIT-POWERS. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE THOUGHT-POWERa AND TIIOUOHT-KNOWHTO. 

Thinking is discerning relations. The relations be- 
tween things are as real as the tilings themselves. Oar 
thoTight-powei's are our capabilities to discern these re- 
lations. Self aa thought diacerns relations and assimi- 
lates liis experiences into thought-unity. Thiiiking is 
the crowning act of knowing. 

I. The Thonght-Fowers. — We discover that some 
things are related to other things by common proper- 
ties ; we discern these gronp relations and tliink indi- 
■yidnals into classes ; our capability to do this is termed 
coTiception. We discover that our notions agree or dis- 
agree ; tliat they are related as true or false ; we discern 
tmth relations and think onr notions into tmths ; onr 
capability to do this is tarmaA judgment. Finally, we 
discover that the universe is a caiiae-iinit ; we discover 
cause relations and think tnitlis into reasons and aya- 
tema ; our power to do this is termed reason. 
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II, ThoTight-ProceBBBi.— Wo discern dasa relationB 
and tliink things into groups. Thus we think i 
notions of individual birds into the concept bird ; thia 
is conceiving. "We discern t^^th relations and think 
onr ideas into truths. Thus we think our notions, high 
and mountains, into the truth, -mountains are high; 



this is judging. We discern cause relations and think 
truths into reasons. Thus we think our judgments, 
men have rights and slaves are men, into the con- 
clusion, slaves have rights; this is reasoning. Dis 
ceming sameness is the " keel and backbone of think- 
ing." 

ni. Thonght-Prodnots. — Conceiving is thinking o^ 
notions of individuals into notions of classes ; group 
^_ notions are termed general notions, or conceptions, or 
^H concepts. Judging is thinking our notions into truths ; 
^M sentences express truths or jiidgmenis Reasoning is 
^H thi plfing judgments into reasons. Interlocked judg- 
^^ft ments express reasons. 

H^ the 



jyiought-Enowing is Uediate En owinjf.— Through 
tile 7ne^ '^^ particular notions we reach general no- 



Imhul 11ara»^ l&e- fneeKuan of particnlar end gensal 
noikms une ireseb tnetha^ TIiroiig'K the wkediwok of 
related jn^mieiits we reach cGndusiemA. P^rcepti^e 
knowing is imamedimU knowing beet thoiight4mowii^ 
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T. 

the objeets poceL-ved lus be related xc% real, ao aiao ftre tbft 
dKcmedL XaoTs kuowiedgs begina witiL tkm^ We doeem ths 
idatiens «f tkiags knowm; we diaeem tbe relstioas bgfflBisift w* 
bMMr tibe t&iag&. laDLSirethat werdjaeen&t^^kiadsof itlstiaiv 
1. lifwHftjg, We aeft ik tree in biDaBom. ; we reeognsK tb* tics wm Ite 
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aJU^e aod M^ft df the tree;, ^ THN«e, We calriilafite hew Icmg tb» 
UooBMBS wiLL eontiaiie^ 9*, ijwmtit^ We larf CficatiautaCbtffno^- 
icr of b£oaBoiii&. 7» Aetm pnpsftj^^ Wit Hoi tfuit t&af «vBif • 
|Jf aiiBifflilt odoR 9i Cmoktrndeff^xL We obafo*^ fib*fi faaar an bidwa 
swmf bf tbe- wtod^ Thinking b dnKcracog^ rnkfinaa ; bo£ w« <!&► 
the isHatuHtf of thongs^ f n: ^nfer t» dnaos'vvr edAltimw w« Boat 
^; Btfoxsar «air powess tO' tbmk an 4«zr osnrpajrafef* {ww«&. 
cHir faeaitha tf^ doMiwn ndaCbooA.''* 
TL liffr flat npfiAilifj.< — Pfftt&BCrogj gfvia cn^g!^ miut tba 
af 1A» lAi»ig6it'ffffvseaBia; Ilr?gie geva* iiutg&fi bsiii} t&r Baav 
eitk&fSf^ PppdMsgjadki^^Wkat AM»af£f4i»wbNii 
hfl tknisf'*' I.og»( aifiai^'*^0iyw awj we )•» timk. aa W nadb 
tmAf"" F^niniX lag^ dkiftiwv a« tfcaft kwv «f tb» jt^^ 
sjIBdgJifinL. ^i.Jha£SMmmftr'*l^i^Ul!k€ myenM vfikg ^ptrm- 
H«m9 «nd pndm^U ^ OU rmH^mml fa^mUty im ikt pmnaU mmdmm c^ 
imOkJ^ Tan fl»nrf<fnit<»w)otlDi oakigjk fortbt 
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ment of this subject. Tho brief di«:uBsioii here is directed to tha 
psychological view, and may help b/ wa; of review and sagges- 

VII. ThinkiDg U hesltliftil.— "It is not intellectual work that 
injures the brain," the London Hospital says, " but emotional exotte- 
ment Most men can stand the severest thought and study of which 
their brains are capable, and be none tbe worse for it, tor neither 
thought nor study interferes with the reeuperative influence of 
Bleep. It is ambition, anxiety, disappointment, the hopes and fears, 
the loves and hates of our lives that wear out our nervous BysteiB 
and endanger the balance of the bmin." " Peaceful mathematica," 
" peaceful philosophy," " peacotul literature " express the nature of 
thought. Our great thinlceis ought to be healthy, happy, and long- 

I. Conception and Conoeftive Knowing. 

Self aa conception gains general notions. Concep- 
tion is self conceiving. This is t!ie native energy of 
self to tbinli imrticular notions into general notions. I 
gain the particular notions, this and this tree, this and 
this ahmb, this and this plant ; I think these pariieidair 
notions into the general notion vegetahUn. As the 
reaper grasps and binds the grain into bundles, so self 
as conception grasps and binds his percepts into con- 
cepts. 

I. Conceiving, Conception, Concepts. — We intuitively 
gain notions of individual things, and we call these no- 
tions intuitions, percepts, particular notions. Ton t 
this new three-bladed, pearl-handled knife ; your notion 
of this knife is a particular notion., a percept. As you 
make this notion out of sensations, you call it a sense- 
percept. You gain percepts of many different knives, 
and think these particular notions into the general no- 
tion knife. This notion applies to ail knives ; it is g 
eraL You think all knives as one group of things. 
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Ton call this a class-notion, Ab you grasp or bind all 
your particular knife-notions into one notion hiife, you 
call this a general notions a concept. Conception is the 
capability to gain concepts. The brute is lost in a wil- 
derness of particulars. The savage makes crude classi- 
fieations like those of children. The scientist thinks 
the wilderness of individuals into a few classes, and 
thus begins to make seieuce. Conotming is discerning 
class relations; conception is the power to gain clasa 
notions ; concepts are general notions. 

II. Percepts and Concepts. — As we make our sense, 
percepts out of our sensations, so we make our sense- 
concepts out of our s&nse-percepts. As we make our 
self-percepts out of our moareTiess, bo we make our seJf- 
concepts out of our self-percepts. Thus, too, we make 
our nei:essary-conoepts out of our necessary-percepts. 
Percepts are the stuff out of which we make our con- 
cepts. An idea is either a particular notion or a gen- 
eral notion. Our particular notions are our percepts 
and our general notions are our conoeptiona or concepts. 
When we think of percepts we tliink of particular no- 
tions, and when we thiidt of concepts we think of gen- 
eral notions. Only when we wish to be specific do wb 
speak of sense-percepts, self-percepts, and necessary- 
percepts ; or of eeuse-concepts, self-concepts, and neces- 
sary-concepts. 

"A CmiMptton fj not a Kental Pletnie. — Perceptions relate to in- 
dividual objocis; coiiceptionB relate to general t-liiases or to abstrac- 
tions— such 13 Llie current doctrine of psychology — and the mental 
acts of perceiving and conceiving form the most importHiit topics of 
psychology. What constitntes a general notion or conception T It 
is not a mental image, but a deflnitio- —-"awl notion trea 

shonld include all trees of whiiiever di ' expressed 
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bj a deQnition. But no sooner do I attempt to conceive the notion 
tree than I rorm a mental image, but the image ia not general 
enough tu suit the colioa. No particular image of anj object ii 
anj class can be general enough Ui satisfy the duflnition. Everjr 
image must be o[ an individual, and the definition is broad enough 
to include all individuals. The definition serves as a rule bj which 
we form an image which will iJlnstrat« it. The diSerencc between 
the nonceptioa and the specimen is known to the child and the 
Mvuge, though it is not consciously reQeeted upon. Take a differ- 
ent clase at conceptiona. Take the abstractions of color, taste, 
Bmell, sound, or touch — for eiatnple, redness, sourness, fragrance, 
loudness, and hardness. Our conception includes infinite degrees 
oC possible Intensity, while our image or recalled experience is of 
some definite degree, and does not correspond to the general notion. 

" Let us take more general notions, such as force, matter, qual- 
ity, being. It soine image or cxiiniple of these can he called up, it 
is felt to be a special example that covers only a very small part of 
the whole field. An image, strtotlj considered, can not be made of 
force at all, nor of any special example of force. We can imaga 

le object that is acted upon by a force. We can image it before 
it Is acted upon and after it is acted upon — that is, we can image 
the results of the force, but not the force itself. 

" If we conceive oiistencc, and image some existent things ; if w 
conceive quantity in general and image a series of things that cai 
be numbered, or an extension or degree that may he measured ; i 

lonoeive relation in general and try to illustrate it by imaging 
particular objects between which there is relation — in all thesi 
und similar cases we can hardly help being conscious of the vast 
difference between the image and the conception. In realizing tha 
conception o( relation, as in that of force or energy, we do not 
Image even an einmple or specimen of a relation or force, but wa 
image only the conditions or termini of a specimen relation; but 
the relation itself must be thought, just as anj force must bo 
thought, but can Dot be imagined. We con think relations bat a 
image them," • 

III. Conoeptive ?rooeiBe& — ^CoDception Etands for 
clossilication aa memory stands for remembering. The 
• Dr. W. T. Barria, 
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ooscxpnoa asd ooycxpnvB exowiko. i$i 

Bteps bj irhieh we reach geneml notioiis moBt be 
counted as mereW proceeses in conceiyiog; these ore 
experisnoe, amparitoH, aitiraetion, ffateralisativit^ 
daas^ficatuMy »ai natnutg. 

i. Comparison. That ve may discover common 
propertiea and discern claes relations n-e rnn^t compare 
things. Comparison here includes experience ; thought 
deals with ideas, not with things. ^VheD we conceive 
we compare onr ideas of things and not the things 
themsekes ; but we gwn our ideas through experiences. 
We find that these figures are three-eided and those 
ioar-£ided ; we find that these apples are red and those 
white. This is observing and comparing. 

2. Abttraction. This is leaving out of conddeiflr 
tion the many properties that we may consider things 
with reference to a single property. We disregard 
everything else, and consider these figures with refer- 
ence to the number of sides and these apples with refer- 
ence to color. Tliis is abstracting. 

3. Generalisation. This is finding a common prop- 
erty and extending it to many individuals. This figure 
and this and this are three-sided; three-si dedness is 
general to them ; we generalize by extending this prop- 
erty so as to include all three-sided figures. This ia 
generalisation. 

i. Classification. This is grouping things into 
classes. We have abstracted nvmher of sides as the 
basis for classifying these figures. These figures all 
have the general property of three-sidedness, and we 
think them into the three-sided figure group ; but thos» 
have the general property of four-sidedness, and we 
think them into the four-sided figure group. As a boeil 
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for classifying these apples wo abstracted color. These 
apples have the general property red, and we think 
them into the red-apple group ; those have t}ie general 
property white, and we think them into the white-apple 
gronp. We discern sameness as to form, and thns 
think all figures into a few classes. This is classifying, 
5. Ifaming. Tliis is giving names to our general 
notions. We call onr tliree-angled figure gronp tri- 
angles ajid our four-angled gronp quadrangles. We 
have readied these general notions and named them; 
conception can go no further. When we think of con- 
eeption we do not think of these processes, but simply 
of self thinking his particular notions into general no- 
tions. Conceiving is discerning class relations, and ia 
the first step in thinking. 

II, Judgment, Jcdoino, and Jodoments. 

Tlie native energy of self to think hia notions into 
truths is called judgment. Wo judge when we discern 
truth-relations. Ka/nt was a philosopher. We discern 
the agreement of the notions, philosopher and Kant, 
and think them together into the truth. 

Self as judgment discerns and asserts the agree- 
ment of notions, as, pleasures are tleeting. Self aa 
judgment discerns and asserts tlie disagreement as well 
as the agreement of notions, as, teachers are not infal- 
lible. Judgment is the truth-diseerning power of the 
soul, and ia considered one of the most important and 
fruitful of al! our faculties. 

1. A judgment is ilte assertion of a truth. Tnith 
is correspondence with reality, as sugar is stceet. Un- 
truth is the aseerdon of agreement which does not ao- 
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cord witli realitj-, as iA^ eariA w gqiiare. Self aa jndg- 
ment discerns the DDtrutlifulnesfi of this propodtaon 
and cLangea it into a truth by inserting not. We 
express oar jadgments in propositioas wliich we call 
Gentenccs; hence, judgment is sometimes termed our 
sentence-making faculty. 

2. Synihetic and ari^yiu; judgments. "We eniI>ody 
and treasure our knowledge in sentences, and iLus we 
connect all our progress in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge with sentence-making. Synth^ic judgments ex- 
tend our knowledge by making new predications, as 
cowa are ruminating animals. To his previous knowl- 
edge of cows the learner now adds a new characterietic. 
Analytic judgments make our knowledge fuller and 
clearer by predicating component parts or properties, 
as birds Itave wmgs, or gold is yeU^w. 

3. Processes in dlscerniTig truth. The Btepa in 
forming judgments are judging processes. Take the 
two notions sponge and animal. We compare these 
notions. A doubt arrests us. " Is the sponge animal 
or vegetable \ " We investigate and find that sponges 
are really animals. We discern the agreemejU o£ the 
notions, and thinje of the sponge as animah Finally, 
we express the judgment in the sentence, sponges are 
animals. But no one thinks of these processes when 
judging, any more than the orator thinks of the ele- 
mentary sonnds when addressing his audience. From 
early childhood we constantly judge, so that an act of 
judging cornea to seem to us to be a single simple stop. 

14. Percepts, concepts, and judgments. Percepts 
and concepts are the materials out of which e-1* niakus 
bis judgments. SoloTnon was wise ; all me 
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hie. In the first, the subject is a percept ; but in the 
Becond, the subject is a concept. In these caees, and in 
fact in all judgments, the predicates are eoneepta. Self 
as judgment elaborates his ideas into judgments. Judg- 
ing is discerning truth relations, and ia the second step 
in tliinking. 

Kant defines judgment as the faculty thnt discerns esamples of 
nniversals. It is regarded as the faculty that adapts means to ends 
and discriminateB applications. One with a good judgment is called 
a wise niitn. Frotn thu educational standpoint, however, it is deemed 
best to treat judgment na the power to discern and assert truth, 

III, Reason, Reasoning, and Reasoks. 

Reason is the native energy of self to discern 
grounds and reach conclusions. Wlienever we say in- 
telligently because, Tience, therefore, wo reason. Rea- 
soning is grasping the relation of two judgments into a 
conclusion. Thus : 

All mammals are vertebrates ; 
The horse is a mammal ; 
, ' . The horse is a vertebrate. 
Self as reason infers conclusions from premises. 
Through two related truths we discern a new truth. 
Reason is the capability to originate a judgment ex- 
pressing the relations of two given judgments. The 
constitution of things is such that, certain related truths 
being known, we can infer other truths. Ton know 
that x=.y and that y = s ; and you infer that at = ». 
Reason is the power of inference. 

Seaion In tlu Kentol Xoonomy. — Infinite reason planned the uni- 
Tersc. All things from atoms to systems of worlds are unitized by 
enuse-rektions. Ciiuse and effect, means and ends, antecedent and 
consequent, link all into unity. Endowed with reason, n 
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the thoughts of God after him. Reason, through interlocked judg- 
ment, discema cause-relations. Self, as reasoii, lays under contribu. 
tion all his other intell^tual capabilities, and supplcmonts and re- 
enforces each. We think our percepts into concepts — reason is 
there; we remember and imagine — reason is there; wo form judg- 
menta — reason ts thcro ; we feel emotions of truth and beaut/ and 
duty — reason is there; we choose and act — behold, reason is there. 

I. Seasoning Forms, ^Reason stands for the power 

of inference. Self reasons when he infers a third truth 
from two related truths. Reasoning as to form is either 
full or abhreviated 

1, I-n formal and formal reasoning. Ordinarily in 
conversation, in books, in science, and in discourse we 
reason informally. We say, men are happy becatise 
tJiey are law-abiding. This is informal reasoning, as 
the major premise is not expressed. "When tlie argu- 
ment is stated in full it is formal reasoning, as — 

Beings who are law-abiding are happy; 

Men are law-abiding ; 
' . Men are happy. 
Rarely do we thus state our arguments in full ; but, in 
all oases, the omissions are implied, and our infwmal 
s may be expanded into formal reasons. 
. Induction and dedMction. These are merely dif- 
ferent forms of reasoning. Through particulai- traths 
■we reach general truths. This magnet and this and this 
attract iron ; since Nature is uniform, we infer that all 
magnets attract iron. This is inductive reasoning. It 
is inferring a general truth from particular 
Thus we think up to principles and laws. "We 
particular truths through general trntlis. Since 
minerals gravitate, we infer that diamonds gravitate. 
This is deductive reasoning. It is inferring a particular 
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truth from general truths. Reason is simply onr capa- 
bility to discern new truths through related truths. 
Whatever form it takes it is ever the power of i 
ference. 

II. Beaaoning Processes. — These are steps which self 
takes in reaching conclusionB. "When we reason we do 
not think of these processes ; we simply discern through 
the medium of known truths new truths. 

1. Hegvlatvoe trutJts. Our notions of necessary re- 
alities and the eternal fitness of things, gained by direct 
insight, are termed necesBary-ideas, Our axioms are 
onr generalised necessary-intuitions and are called Tieces- 
tary-truihs, first truths, and regulative triiths. 

"Without the idsK of oaiualily there cnuld be no experience. 
Experience can not begin until tho idea of causality awakens ic 
mind. Space and time are primary logical conditionB which maltB 
an objective world possible. Causality is equally fundamental for 
the existence ol experience. Without the idea of causality the mind 
can not recognize itself as the producer of its deeds, nor can it recog- 
nize anything objectively existing as tho producer of its sense 
presaiona. All sense-impreesions are mere feelings and arc subject* 
i*B. We can not deriTe the idea of canse from experience, for wa 
bare to use it to begin eipcrieuce. The perception of the objectivi 
Is possible only by the act of passing beyond our subjective sensa 
tions and referring them to external objects as causes of them. 
Whether I refer the cause of my sensations to objects and thereby 
perceive, or whether I trace the impressions to my own organism and 
detect an illusion of my senses in place of a real perception — in both 
cases I use the idea of causality. The object is tho cause, or I 
the sole cause. ... A real cause is an originator of changes or new 
forms of existence. It is not something which demands another 
canse behind it, for it is self-active. The chain of relativity ends ii 
■ true cause and can not be conceived without it. The true cause ii 
.jin absolute, inasmuch as it is independent. That which receives ib 
form from another is dependent and relative. That which is self 
active is a troe cause, gives form to itself or others, and is independ- 
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wt of others. Our idea ol cause, therefore, is the basis of our ideas 
of treodom, of mural responsibility, of selfhood, of immortality, and, 
finally, ot God." • 

Eeason makes necessary-truths the ground and the 
guide of thought. Things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. Tliis truth, in Bome of 
its modifications, doubtless gives form to al! our mathe- 
matical reasoning. The mathematical syllogism dues 
not, like the real syllogism, subsimie. The following 
imple illustrates both : 
y <ai; or » includes y ; 
2<y\ y includes z ; 
.' .z <x. .' . X includes s. 

2. Judgments are the stuff out of which argnments 
! made. Self as judgment discerns ti'uth-r^tifms 

and thinks liis percepts and concepts into judgments. 
These we embody in sentences and call ^^Tuproposi- 
tioTis. Self as reason discerns grounds and thinks judg- 
ments into reasons, 

3. Terms and propositions. In every reason three 
terms and three propositions are expressed or implied. 
For example : 

All men are mortal ; /^°J!2t<^ 

Poets are men ; 
. " . Poets are mortal. 
As mortal is the larger term, it ia called the major 
term ; as poets includes least, it is called the minor 
term; as inan comes between the major and minor 
terms and is the term with which the others are comr 
• Dr. W, T. Darris. I 
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|i»n><l, It U collotl tlio middle term. As the first pr(^x>- 
ffaXna itinludeii moHt, ami ie the one on which the otben 
I bMftd, it in termed the viajor premiee. In tiie 
in ■rior prRtniiKi a}l vtrn are mortaf, the middle and major 
H *rii roiiijinrtn]. Aa tlie BCtiond proposition in- 
Im li^M, and In tiaaed on the major premiee, it a 
called tlio viinnr jtrrtnUe. Poets are men; ben the 
m\\\oT and iiiidiltu terma are compared. As the third 
pr<i|Hinltii»i ia the neoos«ary inference from the pre- 
mibea, \l \i. called tlie oondutum. Poeta are mortal f 
Iiere tim major aud minor terms are compared. 

4, Jieaaonin^ is discerning grounds and reaching 
(UiiictiuionH tlrough tlie medium of premiseE. Since 
a~b and o = a, we discern the conclusion that c = b. 
Weeompare the major and minor premises and Mi/«r the 
oonclusion. "We so interlock related propositions as to 
reach ooncluaiona. We so grasp related judgments as 
to preta tliom to a oonclusion. We discern the canse- 
relationa between judgments and thus reaeli new truths 
whicli we term conclusions. As all men d^enire happi- 
ness, and as the Arahs art m^n, we reason that the 
Arabs desire happiness. 

5. Yerifying our conclitsions. This means invea- 
ligation. Beason presides, but in this search for truth 
all our powers contribute. We analyze ; we reduce the 
argument to propositions, and the propositions to con- 
cepts, and the concepts to percepts. We synthesize; 
we convert percepts into concepts, and concepts into 
CAiiM u^-nti-, and judgments into arguments. We find 

^"^gfii^^^ ° ior premise is true ; we find that the min< 
I "lat tI,Q jnlnotoe and related to the major premise ; 'i 
fP'^Oiise •'. .'le caonclusion is true and that it follows frooi 
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the premises. Going back to our intuitions, we inves- 
tigate every point connected with the argument. We 
thus verify our conclueions. 

III. Indnctive and Seductive SeaBoning. — ^^ Indue- 
Hon and deduction, like analysis and eyntlieais, of which 
they are special forma, accompany each other in all the 
higher processes of thought, Tiie two blend together 
so intimately that it is often difficult to sever them, or 
to find or trace the line where the one begins and the 
other terminates. They run togetlier so readily and are 
BO intimately united that it is often hard to decide 
whether the process is inductive or deducti/oe, because 
it is difficult to decide with which the mind begins, the 
particnlar or the general, or whether both these rela^ 
tions are not considered together." * We find that in this 
case and this two parts of oxygen combined with one 
part of hydrogen give ns water ; we infer that this will 
be trne in all cases. We demonstrate that a square de- 
scribed on the hypotennse of this right-angled triangle 
equals the squares described on the other two sides, and 
we infer that this is true of all right-angled triangles. 
This is inductive reasoning. Because all men are falli- 
ble, we infer that teachers are fallible. Since all flesh- 

ng animals are carnivorous, we infer tliat panthers 
are carnivorous. This is deductive reasoning. Induc- 
tion ascends through general truths to particnlar 
truths ; deduction descends through general truths to 
particular truths. When we ascertain the representa- 
tive facts we induce the general ; thus we infer that 
heat expands all minerals. We deduce general truths 
particahir trnths ; thus we infer that heat expands 

•Porter, 
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diamonds, since it expands all minerals. Thongh we 
reason through particulars to generals and tlirongh 
generals to particulars, the act of reaBoning is ever the 
same. Reason is the power of inference. 

The SeuoD and NeaeMary-IatoitiDn. — Tlicso are the terms used 
to designate the native energj of sclt Ui gain intuitively necessary- 
ideas. In logic and literature and practical lile, reaaon stands for 
the power of inference, It must prove an imincntie gain to nse 
reaeon unirormly in its popular sense. Nfceatary-inluiUon is tbe 
capability of self to gain by direct insight necegsary-ideaa. This is 
speoific; necessary- in tuition eipresses all that writers mean bj iha 
reason. Necessary-Intuition is the power o( direct insight Into tbe 
constitution of things, and b tbe regulating principle ol mind. 
Bascota tells us that the regidaUve ideas are existence, number, 
resemblance, space, time, cause, spontaneity, consciousness, truth, 
beauty, right, and infinity. Self as thought generalizes necteaaTy- 
ideas Into nteessary-judgments ; these are the axioms of mathemat- 
ics and logic and life, and are called necttsary-tfuilia. It seema 
every way fitting to call our power to gain direutly necessary-ideas 
neeesaary-inivilion, just as we call cur power to gain sense-ideas 
tenee-intiiition, and our power to gain self-ideas aelf-inliiilion. Resr 
son, then, may be used uniformly as the power of inference. 

Beaaon and Faith. — We investigate, we reason, wo reach conclu- 
sions. Wo belieiv in our conclusions, for we traal them and act on 
them; this is /airt, Rational beings arc so constituted that they 
accept as true conclusions based on sufficient reason. Faith intro- 
duces ns to the larger life of tbe race. The historian, through his- 
toric premises, infers historic conclusions which he trusts. Our 
history- world is a thing of faith. The scientist eiperiencos one 
truth and accepts a thousand on faith, and thus builds into science 
the erperiences of the race. Blind credulity Is not rational, is not 
faith. Self, as reason, investigates, and, when tbe reasons are snffl- 
eient, cornea to a eanclusion. Self, as faith, aumnts to the eonrfM- 
sion, confides In it, and acts on IL The engineer concludes that the 
bridge ts safe; the conductor accepts this conclusion, trusts it, risks 
his life and that of the passcngera on it; he believes that the bridge 
is safe. This is faith. The Christian reasons that the Bible is com- 
pletely adapted to man, and hence must be the work of the Author 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



EDUCATION OF CONCEPTION. 

By tliia ia meant the development of the power to 
think individnals into clasees. Uneducated persons 
lack power and grasp of mind hecause they do not 
diflcem things in their relations; do not think many 
rescmbhng things as one 
class. The aneuUnred, like 
children, tliink in particn- 
lai- rather than in general 
terms. Culture of concep- 
tion increases though t- 
. power almost infinitely. 
It enables one to tliink 
billions of individuals as 
a singSe class. You think 
animal, and this ia equiva- 
lent to millions of living 
creatures. You think crude 
knowledge into science. 

L ReiATIONS' OF CONCKP- 

TioN AND Definitions 
OF Tebms. 

The position of con- 
ception in the mental econ- 
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omj maj be indicated a^ in the margin. Its place as 
one of the thought-powers is unquestioned. 

1. Relation to intuition. Conception ia dependent 
on intuition for the materials out of which concepts are 
Sense-intuitio'n gives ns ideas of material things 
having properties. Self-intnition gives us ideas of the 
ftctivitiea, and acts of self. Necessary -intuition gives us 
ideas of necessary-realities. But these ideas are indi- 
vidual concrete notions. Self, ae conception, compares 
individuals, discerns class relations, and thinks parfdcn- 
lar notions into general notions. 

n^ to memory and iniaginaiion. Self as 
memory recalJa his particular notions and keeps them 
before the mind for comparison and assimilation. 
We certainly can not picture our concepts, and yet 
imagination helps us amazingly in our classifying 
labors. Often we need to create experiences. Yon 
liave seen but one elephant, but from your knowledge 
of other animals you can imagine elephants, large, 
small, young, old, white, black, and gray. Then you 
think your real and imaginary experiences into the con- 
cept elephant In some degree, at least for a time, the 
learner dimly pictures concepts with particulars blurred 
or left out of view, as when we think triangle, or soldier, 
or tree. In thinking tree, some familiar tree ilits before 
the mind and helps ns to think the general notion. 

3. Selations to judgm&nt and reason. In forming 
concepts we judge. In fact, a concept is a plexus of 
Often, too, the learner needs to stop and 
i when he comes to classifying the sponge. 
On the other hand, conception furnishes general no- 
tions to be appropriated by judgment and reason. 
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DeflsUian*. — Teachers, even more than stadenta, need to defins 
Aeii terms sbsrplf , and especiallj the terras that the; constantly 

CoDCcption maf be termed the cap&bility to malie definitions. 

1. Conctptiott is the native enei^ of sell to think partic-ular 
notions into geaersl notions. Self, as conception, thinks the par- 
ticular notions John, Jamt4, oiid lieiury inUi the general notion boy. 

3. Coneeii'ing is the act of discerning class-relations and assimi- 
lating indiriduals into classes. I discover that some of these apples 
are sweet and some are soar, and I assimilate all into two classet, 
and cail these sour apples and those sweet apples. 

3. A conetpt is a general notion : Boston and Chicago and 
Nashville are particular notions, but cify is a general notion. Class- 
notions are concepts. Our ideas are either pereepU or eoneepU. 
Our particular notions are percepls, but our general notions are eon- 
e^s. Percepts are conereh, concepts are abttract ; percepts are 
individual notions, concepts tfo group notions ; percopta are par- 
ticular notions, concepts are gerteral notions. The notions this dog, 
this horse, and this elephant are percepts; the notions quadruped, 
Tertebrate, and mammal are ermcepts, 

4. CvltUTt of conception is the development and training of the 
power to acquire and use concepts. Cnltore makes the dilTereiicB 
between the weak and crude conceptive powers of the child and the 
savage, and the rigorous conceptive powers of the scieiitifit. 

II. Imfoktance of the Education of Conception. 

Tliinking is discerning relations. Conceptive think- 
ing ia discerning class-relations. Aa soon as tlie child 
b^ns to observe similar objects it begins to group 
them. This is the feeble beginning of thought. It is 
important to so develop the classifying power as to 
make the student a master. 

1. Culture of conception greaiiy increases mental 
vigor. Uneducated persons deal with percepts, and 
their tliinking is narrow and child-like. Educated per- 
sona deal with concepts, and their tliinking is broad and 
Tigoroaa. 
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2. Culture of coneepUon conserves mental ffoergy. 
Percepts not crystallized into concepts are squandered. 
The complete asBimilation of discriminations into a 
onity is the culminating principle of education. We 
compare, discriminate, and then assimilate; we think 
as one class tilings having one or more common char- 
acteristics ; we think our notions into larger and still 
larger mental units ; we crystallize our particular no- 
tions into general notions. Concepts are more precdouB 
than fine gold. 

3. Culture of oone^iwn, mates science poss^e. 
Savages make no science. Persons whose classifying 
power is undeveloped neither make nor understand 
science. Science is classified knowledge. Develop- 
ment of conception prepares one to make science and 
comprehend the products of human thought. 

III. Gkowth of Cokoeption. 
The cut illusti-ates Uie gradual growth of concep- 
tion. The child begins its mental life by gaining sense- 
percepts. Out of these sense-percepts it soon begins to 
form sense-concepts. The degree of activity indicates 
kind of culture required. 

1, Kindergar/en period. BoCore the end of the first year the in- 
fant seems to begin to gi'oup things. When two or three Tours oU 
the child roaltes many amusing elftsaifiotttiona. Bv the onil ot the 
sixth yoar the intelligent child has roughly classified the objeotiTe 
world ftround it. Wise mothers lend children to use proper t«rma 
to express their concepts. The Kindergartner leads her pupils to 
crystttllizB their senie^percepts into sense-concepts. 

3. JVt'morj period. Prom six to ten, verbal memory is decidedly 
active and objective conception is moderately active. Now is 
time lor objective loDguage-lessoDB and cliusificatioDS ot geometii- 
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ool forms and colors, as ' 

;y, and botany. Easy but correct nan 
quired. 

8. InUrmediale period. Boys and giria 
take delight in objective analysis and syn- 
theais and in discovering group notions. 
Their classifications are bold and striking; 
obscure and itiitiute groupings are made later. 
Pupils are led to work np to concepts and 
make their own definitions. The work of 
this period is of the utmost importance. 

i Jligh-eckoot period. During this peri- 
od conception reaches a still higher activity. 
This is the science period, and youths de- 
light in discovering over again the olassificB- 
tions ol BoiencQ. 

5. College period and afterward. Con- 
ception is moderately active in childhood, 
and is highly active Irom the tenth to the 
eighteenth year. Tiiis is pre-eminently the 
period for its vigorous uso and systematic 
culture. After tie eighteenth year classifi- 
cation becomes philosophic and exhaustive. 
Conception seems to increase in power 
throughout active life. In manhood our 
elassiflcationa become more accurate and far- 
reaching. By constantly pushing our re- 
searches into new realms we may keep the 
classifying power vigorous even in old age. 

ly. Law8 of Conoeption-Qeowth. 



the foundation work in geography, 
correct names of concepts are uo- 



Edncation is that development 
and training whicli fits a man for 
the highest usefulness and liighest 
happiness of which he is capable. 

I. General Edncational Laws. — 
It is necessary to restate these laws in terms of concep- 
tion ; thus stated they guide the teacher : 
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1. Law of effort. Well-directed effort in conceiv- 
ing and using general notions educates conception. 
This law requires the learner to do his own classifying. 
Kolations must be discerned. Individuals moEt be 
tiiought into groups, and concepts must be incorporated 
into the mental life. 

2. Law of 'mewns. Studies which call conception 
into the most vigorous and most constant activity are 
of greatest value for conception-culture. Zoology and 
botany rank highest. 

3. La/w of method. Plans of work which lead the 
pupils to put fortli, in the best ways, their best efforts in 
acquiring and using concepts educate conception. It is 
understood that this work must be systematic and per- 

itent. 
II. Special Laws of Conoeption-Growtli.~The tend- 
ency to classify is exceedingly human. Ciiildren and 
men feel the impidse to master things by grouping 
them. The uniform ways in which all must work in 
order to strengthen the grouping faculty are termed 
the laws of conception-growth. Attention is directed 
to two or three special laws : 1, Ascending through 
percepts to cojicepta educates conception. This law re- 
quires that the learner should make the ascent. 2. Or- 
ganising particular nations into general noUons edu- 
cates conception,. Object-lessons which stop with per- 
cepts are waste labor in education. In order to save 
its particular notions the child must be led to assimi- 
late them into general notions. Observe critically the 
classifying efforts of your pupils. How must they 
make these efforts in order to growth 1 You will 
discoTer other special laws of great practical value. 
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■ papils to work in ac- 
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Above all, yon "wtU leach ; 
cordance with law. 

V. ME4SS of KDUCATTXG CONOKFTIOS, 

Food IE necessarr to growth. The plant feeds on 
inorganic snl^tances, bnt the animal on organic Knowl- 
edge is our intellectnal food. Self &s perception ox^ 
ganizes eeosations and awareness into percepts. Self aa 
conception feeds on organic knowledge, assimilates per- 
cepts into concepts. Studies are best for conception- 
culture that give the widest exercise in gaining gt^tncral 
notions. The classified sciences — botany, zoology, niio- 
eralogy, and chemistry — stand pre-eminent. Objective 
aritlimetic, including the construction of tables of weights 
and measures, language-lessons in connection with ob- 
jects, constructing outlines and working out dcfinitiotiA, 
must rank very high. Studies of a low vahio in edu- 
cating conception, such as advanced arithmetic and 
algebra, are omitted from the tabic. 

Table ol EdooatlDiiBl YsIum. — Studies which call the classifying; 
power into most vigisrous and most constant activity are of tho 
highest Talue as a means of caltivalinf; oonaeptioii. You Kill make 
yoar own ostimatea and insert in column 3. You coo then And th« 
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Zodlo^, botany 

Objective language-! easons and obji 
metic 

Mineralogy, chemistry, geography.. 

Grammar, history, liternture 

Geometry, physiology, physies 



The educator relies largely on language- lesson*, KoOlogy. and 
botany as the means for educating the conceptirs power. Tbew 
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studies extend from the Kindergarten to the university. The ani- 
loala and the plants in city and country are all around us. No other 
studies interest children and yimths more Ibun the classification of 
plants and animals. Geography may easily be defined 
elude zoftlogy and botany, and th(!se studies may bo mode a part of 
the work in geography. In our elementary schools, one quarter 
each year may bo deroted to zoology and one quarter to botany, 
leaving halt the school year for the usual geography work. 

VI. Methods of developing Conception. 

" Edacation can be in notliing more ostentatious tban 
in its so-called methods, and it is here that charlatanism 
can most readily intrude itself. Every little change, 
©very pitiful modiflcation, is proclaimed aloud as a new ■ 
or an improved method." We must keep in mind tliat 
an educational methvd is a lawful, systematic, peraiat- , 
ent, and efficient plan of work, adapted to an educa- 
tional period. Devices are helpful exiiedients, and ] 
should be so designated. 

I. Primary Hethods, — Up to six the child's chief 
work is to form tlie acquaintance of sense objects and 
roughly grotip these objects. From six to ten tlie child 
steadily advances in objective classifications. The great 
activity of sense-perception and verbal memory, and the 
moderate activity of conception emphasize the impor- 
tance of leading tlie child to gain a considerable store 
of objective concepts. 

1, Lead the child to detect resemUances mid group ] 
common. (Ejects. Take chairs, knives, doors, windows, | 
fruits, parts of the body, colors, and so on. It is e 
tial that the learner shall do the work, 

2. Lead the pu^l to group geometrical forma and \ 
emistruci tablet of weights aiid measures. Here ' 
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have easy and interesting ■work. At every step bo 
manage that the eliild will feel the joy of discovery. 

3, Lead the child to classify animah and plants. 
The pupil nmst be led to oI»serve animals and plants, 
and discera common points and make bold classifica- 

I tions. This work is a peremiial delight to the little 
lea. 

4, £y easy steps lead the learner through percepts 
to concepts. In cliildliood self as conception acts feebly. 
Eesemblances must be obvious, the classifications most 
be bold and picturesque, and names of concepts most 



"The traiiuDgof conception should bcgia in conaection with 
nse observation. Objeeta should be laid in juxtaposition and the 
child invited to discorer their Eimilartties of form, color, etc. And 
here hla active impulses may be appealed to, b; giving him a son- 
fused multitude of objects and inTiting him to sort them into olasaes. 
3y this direct inspection of a number of things, notions of simple 
classes of natural objects, as species of animals and Sowers, as well 
•s of geometric forms and numbers, may be gained. A snfileient 
Tarietj of instances must be sapplied in every case, but the number 
required will diffur according to the character of the notion to be 
formed. This operation of comparing and classing should bo sup- 
plemented by naming the objects thus grouped, and by forming 
easy dellnitions of tha mora important concepts gained." • 

II. Intermediate Uetboda. — Primary and high school 
methods m our best schools are now excellent, but in- 
termediate methods are often remarkably defective. 
This stage of development does not seem to be grasped 
by the great body of our teachers. The precious years 
of girlhood and boyhood are largely squandered. This 

he semi-scientiiic period. During this period the 
• Sully. 
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foundation for science work and language wort ahonld I 
be deeply laid in experience. 

1. Lead the learner to make hold hit accurate \ 
classi/icatwna. Boys and girls take deligLt in objective 
aoalyeia and syntliesia, and in thus gaining objective 
conceptB. They like to find out classifications for them- 
Belves. These efEorta, wisely directed, educate concep- i 
tion. 

2. Lead the pupils to Jmd out the clasaificationt of j 
ttAence, Botany, zoology, and geography furnish am- 
ple scope for these achievements. As pupils gain peiv 1 
cepte first-hand, so must they gain concepts. They , 
observe that plants and auimala are related by resem- 
blances. Through these common characteristics they I 
think animals and plants into classes. In our common 
schools, it hae been found highly satisfactory to devote 
half the school year to the ordinary geographical work, 
and one fourtli to zoology and one fourth to botany. 
The gain is immense. This course has so much to com- 
mend it that it is likely to be followed in all our ele- 
mentary schools. 

3. Lead the hoys and girU to make outlines t 
definitions. At this stage of development, as well as ' 
earlier, the pupil needs all possible objective helps, such 
as the molding board, globes, maps, charts, pictorial j 
representations, and outlines, in addition to tlie objects 1 
themselvee. Lead the learner to discover relationa 
between concepts and make the outlines, as of parts of j 
speech, classes of vertebrates, etc. Concepts must now j 
be defined. Children define percepts by describing ob- 
jects, but boys and girls define objective concepts by 
referring the notion defined to a higher class and! 
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pving the characteristic difference. The pnpil guns 
the concept quadruped through his percepts of indi- 
vidual quadrupeds and makes his own definition. It is 
easy for him to make Lis own definition when he guns 
concepts for himself. Definitions must bo clear-cut. 

4. Lead hoys and girls to make tahles of weights 
and meagufes. In our trausitiou times, we must have 
both the common and the metric weights and measures. 
The pnpik weigh and measure, and thus gain Uie per- 
cepts which they think into concepts. Reform is 
needed, and we should hasten the domination of the 
metric system. 

III. High-School Methods.— Here but little needs to 
be said. This is pre-eminently the period to master 
classified knowledge. Conception is now fully active, 
and memory is at its best. Science-making develops 
conception. 

1. Zead the student to rediscovei' the dassijicationa 
of science. He now has access to two sonrces of infor- 
mation — his own experiences and the vicarious expe- 
riences of others. Ke finds the treasured experience of 
tlie race in books. He is now prepared to appreciate 
this experience and make it Ids own. Still, at every 
step, he must go back to Nature and rediscover and 
verify for himself. Teachers and books give him 
information, but his percepts and concepts must bo 
his own. 

2. I/ogical diagrarmning educates conception. The 
etndent first masters details. He studies objects in their 
relations and snms up Ids acquisitions in logical and ex- 
haustive diagrams. Diagramming enables the student 
to discern more clearly class limits as well as claes rela- 
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tioiis. But mere aggregations are not logical diagrams. 1 
Loose diagramming hinders rather than helps. Diar- \ 
gramming by the teacher does little good. Only inde- I 
pendent diagramming really helps. Few teachers cam 1 
resist wholly tlie temptation to do this work for their | 
pupils. 

3. Giving logical definiiiona edncaiea concepUort. 1 
Thus the student learns to use concepts with exactness. ' 
"Words representing concepts become full of meaning. 
The student thinks clearly when his concepts are clear- 
In all cases each one must make his own defini- 

is. Committing definitions or classifications, 
grounded in experience, does not develop conception, 
" A concept is a definition and not a mental image." 

Cletmeu of ConMptB, — "When we consider that children learn. 
many words before they have a knowledge of the things for which 
they stand, that adults often learn the use of words in a mechanical 
way without concerning themaelves about the exact notions which ' 
the words should represent, that words are applied loosely, si 
times in oneway and aometimea in another, that our knowledgeof a 
thing is frequently incomplete and inaccurate, that one man looki 
at a subject from one standpoint and another from a different point 

ew, we can not wonder at the confusion and misunderstanding | 
that often arise in the communication of thought. Inaccurate a 
cepts, imperfect definition of words, and difference in use of words ^ 
we the occasion of confusion in the uae of language." • 

4. Conceiving and using clear-cut self-concepts edit- I 
■tea conception. Young people need to explore the 

mind world as well as the matter world. Here well- ] 
defined concepts are even more important than in 
ter studies. The student must make his self-conc^ts j 
out of his own self-percepts. The notions I have of this 1 

* Jnmos H. Bater. 
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gratitude, and this, and tliis, are self-percepts ; but my 
notion of gratitude and of my capability to feel grati- 
tude are se!f-eoncepte. PBychology ia now as easy to 
the student as zoology or botany, and even more fasci- 
nating. It must be studied in the same way, only the 
student looks within and observes and classifies his own 
mental acts and capabilities. 

5, Stating eUady and using logically necessary con- 
cepts educate conception. Necessary concepts must be 
thought out of intuitions of necessary reabties. I gain 
intuitions of beauty when I feel the emotions of beai 
in the presence of beautiful things. Out of my beauty 
intuitions I make the general notion beauty. Out of 
my duty pei-cepta I make the concept duty. I think 
my intuitions of particular spaces into the general no- 
tion space. 

Bnlu fiiT ZdoMting Oonoeptioa. — To make these directions for 
conception -culture striking they are presented in this form : 

1. Study to comprehend. You apprehend this object when y 
know it is a sense-object. You comprehend it when you know it in 
its relations. You pereeiTe this pear — you apprehend it ; bnt when 
jou think at it as fruit you comprehend it. Perceiving is appra- 
hending; conceiring is comprehending. 

2. Thirtk your percepts into eimeepts. The mind ascends through 
percepts to concepts. To stop short of this ia a great mental waatc 
Treasuring our expei-iences in clear-eut concepts is true mental 
economj. 

8. Make j/onr own dtfinUions. Unless your definitions grow 
out of yoor own experience and thought, immediate and appropri- 
ated, they will prore of little worth to you. No feature of the new 
education is more striking than this — pupils are led to make their 
own definitions out of their own experiences. This is Socratio at 
well as PestalozzJan. 

4. ClasHfy for yourself . Through your own eipedenoe you may 
appropriate the eiperienoe of the raoa ; but you are compelled to do 
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your own thinking. No one can discern relationa for you. In the 
light of jour own and the appropriated eKperience of others, yoa 
must nmke over again the claEsificationa of science. 

S. Create experisnces. Yon will need to constantly supplement 
your experienucs by imaginary experience?. This is a necessity in 
geography, and to some extent in all studies. You go combine your 
experiences as to virtually create new experiences. 

VII. Ekeoes in Cobceftion-Cultdke. 

Many educational fallacies and blunders occur in our 
flfEorts to educate conception. Some leading mistakes 
are pointed out. The thouglitful teacher only needs to 
be cautioned. 

1. Concepts lefore percepU. This group of errors 
is most common and most baneful. The law of ascent 
IB palpably violated. Before the child gains the per- 
cepts this lake, and this, and this, it is required to com- 
mit a definition of the concept lake. Uefore he gains 
the concrete notions of numbers he is made to commit 
the multiplieation-table and the tables of weipihta and 
measures. This hurtful error pervades the old educa- 
tion. This blunder may be said to characterize the 
work of teachers ignorant of child-nature and ignorant 
of the laws of mental growth. 

2. Stopping with percepts. Particular notions are 
of little value except as they lead up to general notions. 
Percepts are scaffolding ; concepts are completed struct- 
ure. Object-lessons which stop with percepts are edu- 
cational mistakes. If all our teachers could understand 
the mental necessity of perceiving particulars in order 
to diseem generals, and of asfiimilating particular no- 
tions into general notions, it would revolutionize our 
methods of teaching. 
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3. Exclusive hook work. In geography tlie book ia 
Btndied, but not the earth and its products and its in- 
habitants. In botany tlie book classifications are com- 
mitted, but the student remains a stranger amid the 
plant world. In all studies definitions and rules are 
committed, but these are meaningless words because 
they are not rooted in experience. 

4. Making for the learner dejmit-ums, classijtcek- 
tioTia, and diagrams. Eat the pupil's dinner for him 
if jou will, but I beg of you to let him do hie own 
thinking. Lead him to work up to concepts and defi- 
nitions and rules and diagrams. 

5. JVeghct of concepHon-cult/ure. Thinking is con- 
ceiving, judging, reasoning. Classification, chrono- 
logically and logically, is the first step in thinking. 

Few really take this step, few really think. One person ia ■ 
thousand thinks up lo tlio truth. Ia it strange f Do our schools 
train pupils to thinkt Do our churchesT Do political partiest It 
need not surprise you to find the unthinking masses drifting along 
in grooves made by their predecessors. A revolution is demanded. 
Tho Bchool-room is the plate to begin. The great want of the world 
b thittiing teaehera capable of educating a mce of Ihinken. 

SU&GESTirE STVDT-HINTS. 

Hdpfol Booki.— Psychologies which will asEist you in gaining 
deeper insight into the nature of conception and its processes and 
products come first. These, such as Porter's Intellect, Schuyler's 
Psychology, and Sully's Outlines of Psychology, are now numerona. 
Helpful works treating of the culture of conception are not abun- 
dant, but attention is called to Bain's Education as a Science, James 
Johonnot'a Principles and Practice of Teaching, R V. De GrafTa 
Development Lessons, and Brooks's Mental Science and Mental Cult- 
ure. Yon will nnd good manuals of methods in science, in Ian- ■ 
gnage-Iessons, and in objeotive arithmetic especially helpful. I 
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Litter on Coiuwption-Cnltare. — Tqii have doubtless given some 
attention to this subject for years ; juu have observed much and read 
much. The best thing you can do now is to put yoor knowledge into 
good ahiipe, and embody what you know about: tlio culture ot con- 
ception in a letter to some fellow-teacher or to some young friend 
trho seeks to become a teacher. You mny also with great profit 
change this letter into a paper (or publication. 

I. Belationi of Connoptlon and QeflnitlonB of Tenni. — Point out 
in cut (page 2) the position of conception in the mental economy. 
Show the relations of conception to sense- perception ; to self-per- 
ception; to necessary-percept ion. lllustrata. Show and illustrate 
the relations of conception to memory ; to imagination ; to ret 
to judgment. Give your own definitions of conception ; of con 
ing; ot a concept; of education of conception. Qive and illus* 
trate the distinctions you make between perception and conception, 
between apercepl and a concept; between a concept and on image. 

II. ImportanM of ConoepticiD-CitUnre.— What is thinking I What 
relations does self as conception discern T Do you consider eoneep- 
fton-culture as important aa perceplion-aa\l\ae^ Shovr that concep- 
tion-culture increases mental vigor, conserves mental energy, makes 
science possible. Present au original reoson for the culture of e 

III. Gmrth of Conoeption.^Point out in cut (page 175] its stage* 
of growth. Which is earliest active, perception or conception P Do 
you use growth in the sense of daveloprapni T Describe the activity 
of conception during the kindergarten period ; during the primary 
period ; during the intermediate period ; during the higii-eekool 
period; during the college period. How may this faculty be kept 
Tigorous even in old agel 

IV. Laws of Conoeption-Orowtli. — What do you mean by educa- 
tional laws! State in terms of conception the law of ejfort; the 
law of means; the law of methods; the law ot ascent. Mention 
and explain a special law of concept Ion -growth that you have dis- 
covered. 

V. Kmos of Ednoating Oaaooptlan.— Place on the board Table of 
Oonception-Culture Values. State your reasons for the estimates ii 
which you differ from the author. Does the caltnre-value of a study 
depend largely npon the methods of study and teaching 1 What 
studies do all educators agree in giving a high conception-cultnro 

, value! Whyl To what studies do all assign a low valuel 
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TL HitlLDda of EduMtinf Goneeption. — What do jnn mean by 
educational metliodsl Why do you refuse to call devices and ex- 
pedienta and trivial changes mothodiit What do yuu mean by 
primary methods of educating conception I By intemtediaU meth- 
ods 1 By high-sehool aiGtbodsi By eallege methods 1 State three 
directions to primary teachers. State and illustrate the four di- 
rections to inlermediaU teachers. State and explain the fire direc- 
tiooa to high-school teachers. Write on the board and explain the 
fire rules for educating conception. 

YII. Hutakea in Conoeptian-Cnltaie. — Do you count as ednca- 
tionol mistakes all violations and misapplications of educational 
lawsT What lair is Tiolated irhcn the teacher attempts to teach 
concepts before pecceptst Give examples. Why is it a seriona 
blunder to stop with percepts t Show that exclusive oral work is a 
mistake. Should the teacher, the book, or the pupil make the deQ- 
nitionst How do you account for the neglect of conception- 
culture f What is the great want at the educational world t 



CHAPTER XIT. 

EDDOiTION OF JDDGMEMT. 

This is the development of tlie power to discern 
truth. Helations between things are aa real as the things 
themselves. The agreement and disagreement of onr 
notions of things are realities. Self aa judgment diecemB 
and asserts these agreements or disagreemente. "When 
onr judgments correspond with reality they are trne ; 
as when we discern and assert that the earth is rov/nd. 
Our judgments are false when tliey do not accord with 
reality ; as when we say the earth is aqua/re. Truths 
are more precious than the treasures of kings. The 
love of truth characterizes the grand man. A sound , 
judgment is the ability to see things in their proper J 
relations. 
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I. Relations of Judgment and Definition of Tkb 

19 can not be Bepontted b; 
f jous capabilities maj be studied 
Beparatelj tbej can not be 
thought of as acting separately. 
The fact of tho interaction of our 
rarious powers is fundament- 
al in educational as in meatal 
science. Judgment must 
l?loughl of at simply the self -judg. 
ing. Judgment is re-enforccd 
b; all our other capabilities, bat 
an act of discerning truth is es- 
sentiollj an act of judgment. 

I, Belatdoni. — ^The po- 
eitioQ of judgment in the 
mental economy is indi- 
cated by the cut in the 
margin. Like conception, 
its place as one of onr 
thonght-powerB is unques- 
tioned. 

1. Relationg to per- 
ception, and conception. 
Self as perception gains 
intuitively particular no- 
tions, and as conception thinks these into general no- 
tions. Self as jud^gment thinks his percepts and con- 
cepts into truths. Particular and general notions are 
the staff out of which judgments are made. Then, in 
the formation of our notions, judgment plays an im- 
portant part. To think is to judge. 

2. Bdations to mamory. Memory holds up before 
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the mind related notions that self as judgment may dis- 
cern agreements and diaagreementSj and tliUB discover 
truth. Memory stores truths as our most precious 
treasures. Truths, like ideas, are asBimilated, asso- 
ciated, and recalled. 

3. Bdations to reason. Reason takes ready-made 
judgments for premises and discerns their ground re- 
lations. Conclusions are simply inferred judgments. 
Reason contributes largely to the work of judgment- 



4. lielations to tlie emotions. Truths discerned oc- 
casion truth-eraotious. Many of the deepest joys of 
life come from finding out new truths. In turn, the 
love of truth inspires research. 

II. Bellnltloni, — Ererf oue makes judgments moment b^ mo- 
ment. So lumiliur aro we with tlie sentence-making faculty thttt 
definitions are scarcelf needed. Man la&y ho called the sentenco- 
making animal. According to popular usage, judgment churactorii^ 
good sense; aa used here good eenae characterizes judgment. No 
distinction is made between the faculty of judgment and logical 
judgment. We think of judgment as our truth- discerning power. 
The total intellect is used practioaUy in discerning tbings in their 
proper relations, but the act is essentially an act of judgment, 

1. Judgment U the capability of self to discern and assert tmth- 
relations. I discern the agreement between the notions v^hiU and 

•J, and I make the assertion mow is while. As judgment soil 
adapts moans to ends and discriminates applications, but Aristotle 
taught that we '-judge respecting things, affirming or denying one 
thing of another." This gives us propositions as logical judgments. 

2. Judging \a the a^tol discerning and asserting truth-relations. 
We judge when we diseom the agreement as disagreement of notions. 

3. A Judgment is a product of judging-. When eipres 
a judgment a proposition, as, "She, in my judgment, 

fair as you." 

4. Education of jiidgmenl is the development ot our p 
discern and assert truth. Culture of judgment makes the differenOB 
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between the weak, hesitating Judgment of the child and the strong, 
penetrating, decisive judgment of the educated man. Judgment u 
r power to judge. The expression of an act of judgment is a 
proposition. Judgment impliea the presence in the mind of two 
ideas and a knowledge of the relation between them. Si> there a 
tlireo elements in the proposition — the subject, the predicate, and 
the relation discerned between those. 



II. Impoktance of Eddcatiso Judgment. 

For notMng should ono be more thankful than for 
B sound judgment. Thia is the capabihty to see things 
in their proper relations. As judgment self dJBCerna 
relations and finds out truth. It is sometliing much 
higher than the mere proposition mating power of the 
logician. " Sound judgment is the total intellect used 
practicaily." Happy is the man who is capable of dis- 
cerning and loving truth, A good judgment is more. 
to be desired than kingdoms. 

1. Judgment is our truth-dieceming pouter. Truth 
is more valuable tlian diamonds. It ia the food upon 
wliich all great souls feed. The culture of judgment 
increases our capabUitj to elaborate our ideas in tmtha. 

3. Judgments enter into our various experience. 
You acquire percepts — self as judgment is tliere. You 
gain concepts — self as judgment is there. You reaaon 
— self as judgment is there. You feel emotions of 
truth and beauty and duty — self as judgment is there. 
You choose and act — behold, self as judgment is there. 
Its culture increases our power to reach truth, 

3. Judgments are the stuf out of which reasons are 

made. Reasons are interlocked judgments. Tlirough 

judgments we reach new truths. Right judgments make 

L correct reasoning possible. Culture of judgment de- 
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begin to see tbiugs in their 
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velopa good eeiiBe, and i 
proper relations. 

4. Good judgment is the charac- 
teristic of the good teacher. The lack 
of good sense is the most deplorable 
of all intellectual defects. We eay of 
persons, they have much learning but 
poor judgment. They seem to lack 
common sense. The teacher is called 
upon to decide promptly what is best, 
what is right, what ought to he. 
This ia essential in the selection of 
the proper objects of thought for 
teaching ; in their arrangement in the 
natural and logical order ; in direct- 
ing the observation, thought, and ex- 
pression of his pupils ; in the use of 
raotiTes, in managing the school, in 
all his dealings with liis pupils. If 
he judges wisely concerning all these 
matters, everything goes on well ; 
if unwisely, trouble comes. 

III. Gbowth of Judgment. 

Though feeble in childhood, judg- 
ment ought to grow more and more 
vigorous as the years go by. The 
teacher has special facilities for the 
Btndy of child-judgment. Each lan- 
guage-lesson is a psychological study. 

1. JudfpTienl in childhood. In its first ye 
discern trath-relations but does not assert the agreement of notioiii^ | 
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At first the child says " hot," " bad," " sweet," meraly naing- predi- 
cates. Later it uses both subject and predicate, and says : "Cake 
hot." " Boy bad," " Sugar sweet." Evidently the little ones judge. 
About the third year the child begins to predicate the agreement of 
notions, but its judgment is weak and unreliable. The rapid da- 
yelopment of objective judgment is now reraarkable. 

2. Judgment in girlhood and boyhood. The power to discern 
and BBsert objective trath-relatiou3 now becomes quite active. It 
curbs the tendency to exaggornte. The boy has bis own opinions, 
and is very positive about them. The board is black ; the tree it 
tall ; the apple m sour. 

8. Judgmeid in youth. The capability to see things in their 
proper relations is now fully active. This is emiceiitly the period 
for the systematic culture of the truth-discerning power. 

4. Judgment in manhood. This faculty certainly becomes mora 
vigorous year by year to the meridian of life. When men work right 
on, like Humboldt and Goethe, their judgments keep vigorous even 
in old age. 

IV. Law3 of Judgment- Geo wtu. 
Bacon tells ub that "reading makes the full man, 
writing the correct man, speaking the ready man," and 
might have added, thi-nking the great man. Thinking 
according to law develops the weak and thoaghtlesB 
child into a Hegel or a Webster. 

1. General laws. These may be stated in terms of 
judgment as follows: (1.) Well-directed effort in dis- 
ceraing and expressing truth-relations educates judg- 
ment. (2.) Such subjects as call judgment into constant 
and vigorous activity are best for its culture. (3.) Sys- 
tematic and persistent efforts in making and using judg- 
ments develops this power. 

2. Special laws. (1.) "We must ascend through per- 
cepts and concepts to judgmente, just as we ascend 
through percepts to concepts. (2.) Sentence-making 
develops judgment. A sentence is an expressed judg- 
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ment. All Beiitence-makiiig consists in discenung and 
expressing truth-relations, and hence promotes tho 
growth of this faculty. (3.) Perceiving judgments as 
true cultivates the trnth-discerning power. Belief is 
assent to the truth of a judgment. The habit of mak- 
ing our own judgments and accepting them as true 
strengthens the capabiHty to discern trutli -relations. 

V. Means of educating Jcdghent. 

All exercises calling into activity the truth-discern- 
ing power may be regarded as means for cultivating 
this faculty. No other mental power takes so wide a 
range. Porter says, " We can not think without judg- 
ing, and that to think is to judge." At three, Aristotle 
judged as a eldld, at sixty as a philosopher. In eliild- 
hood our judgments are simple, and limited to the ma- 
terial world ; in manhood our judgments ere compre- 
hensive, and relate to all worlds. 

labia of EdaMdonal Talnei, — TlDdoubtedly each stiulj educates 
in some degree all our powers. Still, Eome Etudios are better than 
others for the calturo ot certain fatmltiea because the^ call these 
faculties into freer, fuller, and more oonEtant activity. In maliDg 
the following- estimates this fact is kept in mind. The estimates in 
column one are those of the author: in column two, those of Dr. 
Edward Brooks ; in column three, those of Dr. W. T. Harris. 



Arithmetic 

Geometry, algebra 

LaiiBiui^-leEsoDs, composition 

Psychology, logic, ethios, philosophy.. 

History and literature, 

Botany, zoOlogy, chemiHtry, geograph; 

Latin, grammar, and rhetoric 

Beading or drawing or music 

ii 
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(1.) The study of mathomaiica gives early and constant activity 
to the judgmcDl. Mathematics is a science of related ideas; Dearly 
every process involves an act uf " judgmenL" From the si ui pi est 
thouglit (1 + I = S) to the profoundcst theorem ol calculus, Ilia 
judgment is in constant uctivity. Every analysia in arithmetic, 
every solution in algebra, every demonstration in geometry, c 
of a series of rela1«d judgments, and the student of these sciencea I 
is compelled to use constantly the faculties of relative thonghl* 1 
(2.) Mathematics deals with a low order of certainty, via., qnantita- ] 
tive equality, but it does not deal with the logical Judgment at all. I 
For the logical judgment subsumes a particular under a general. I 
But mathematics does not subsume, but finds dead, precise eqnallty, I 
The judgments of quantity are the easiest of all, and do not require 1 
much effort; they do not cultivate judgment 2 = 2; o = a; 
8 < 4; express dead equality and inequality. Compare snob judg- 
mHita with " Ciesar was wise in crossing the Rubicon," or " This | 
pietnro is beautiful," or " This act is good." f &■) Language-It 
including composition, analysis, and construction of senlenct 
logical definitions, vaak very high as means of judgment-culturB. , 
(4.) Psychology, logic, and ethics also deserve a very high place. ' 
Character-building calls Judgment into constant use. 

VI. IfETnODS OF EDUOATDJO JUDGMENT. 

Under self-teaeliiiig and Nature's teaching man i 
mainB a savage. One does not learn to think by mero 
tliintiiig. Thinking vnder gitida/nce develops tAa I 
power to thinh efflcienily. Teaching is the art of | 
training the learner to think. Educational methods in- 1 
elude the work of the learner as well aa that o£ tiie 
teaehcr. The teacher leads the learner to put forth Iiia j 
hest efforts in the l}est ways. Methods in educating J 
judgment are plans of work that call tliis power into ' 
systematic, vigorous, and persistent activity. 

I. Eindergarten and Primary Uetboda. — The child ] 
judges, discerns trutli-rclations, hut hia judgments are 
■ Dr, Edward Brooks. t Dr. W. T. Harris, 
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of things objective and obtrusive. At an early ago the 
cbiM begins to use easy concrete sentences. At first 
both the subject and the verb are omitted; later the 
verb only is omitted, as " Horse black," " Sister naughty." 
Later the child uses verbs, but continneB for some tinae 
to use percepts as the subjects of his judgments, aa 
" Kover barks," " This bird sings." Later the child 
begins to use concepts as subjects, as "Dogs bark," 
" Birds sing." The teaching must be adapted to these 
etages of growth. 

1. Zead the child to farm hie own judgmenta. 
There is no need to hurry. Lead the child to discern and 
express obvious truths ; as, the rose is red, the table has 
four legs, the apple is aweeL Even at this stage the 
learner must be led to think for himself. However 
feeble the thinking, and however easy and simple the 
concepts and judgments formed, well-directed effort 



2. Zead the child to prise truth amd form the 
trutlirhahit. Judgment most express actual relatione. 
Is the apple really sour ? Did I in reality recite welH 
Is the horse in reality a quadruped 'i The truth-liabit ia 
invaluable. The wisc'mother lays the foundation early 
and fixes the habit. The kindergarten and primary 
teacher greatly strengthen the habit of truthfnlneea, 
and in this way promote the growth of judgment and 
at the same time develop character, 

3. Be certain that the child judges. Babbling is 
not thinking. The child may say 3 + 3 = 6 or the lake 
is roond without an idea. Lead the pupil tlirough 
percejjts to grasp the concepts 3 and 6, and to really 
discern tlie trutli that three and three equal six. Lead 
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the child, by means of concrete examples, to form latm 
itself tlie concepts lake and round. It can then say* 
intelligently tlie lake is round. These easy sentencei 
will be its own j 

II. Intermediate Kethods. — From ten to fourteen^ 
t!ie judgment in decidedly active. Girls and boyi 
delight in forming and using judgments. Under dir 
tion they work up to mastery. 

1, Xead the learner to construct i 
tences. I count composition and analysis of tlie Englid 
sentence of great educational value, disciplinary i 
practical. Each step is based on the learner's experience 
Truth-relations are discerned and expressed. Thee 
sentences are expressed judgments. This is the perioffi 
to master the English sentence. The old-time mannei 
of parsing hinders, and does not help ; indeed, in oitf J 
time, it is avoided during this period by the i 
teacher. 

3. Lead the learner to study things in their reloMoT: 
Each step is a judgment, and, when the work is properljj 
adjusted, the pupil may be led to take the Buecessive ate 
for himself. To make progress, the pupil must jtidge.1 

3. Zead the learner to classify and de/ine. A cow 
cept is a condensed judgment, and may be expanded into 
a sentence. A logical definition is a judgmental 
the truth-relation between an individual and a specie! 
or between a species and a genus. Here we find geogl 
■aphy, botany, and zoology of the highest value. 

III. High-School HethodB, — From fourteen to eighd 
len the judgment is wonderfully active, and becoiu 

s and more penetrating and reHable. Thia is t 
£ttjn\ V^^^'^^ ^°^ '^^ highest culture. 
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II. Lead the learner to judge for himsdf. Stimu- 
late to the utmost independent effort. At any cost 
manage to have the learner master problems for him- 
flelf. In mathematics see that the student does the 
work without help. Easy problems mastered by t!ie 
learner are better than difficult problems wliieh master 
the pupil. In all studies stimulate students to do inde- 
pendent thinking. 

2. Stim-alate vigormts judging. Only sturdy effort 
develops power. Childish thinking gives us effeminate 
youths who enjoy a sensational novel, but are incapable 
of reading with pleasure and profit Shakespeare, or 
Bacon, or Kant. It may be well to dilute lessons for 
young pupils, but a youth needs to do Iiard work. 

I Vigorous endeavor gives the penetrating judgment and 
develops power. Thinking makes the great man. 
3. Develop a thirst for truth. Trntli is more valu- 
able than diamonds. Happy the student who hungers 
and thirsts for truth. He longs to become acquainted 
with things in their proper relations. He seeks to 
strictly conform his judgments to realities. He hates 
untruths as lie hates sin. love of truth haa developed 
the world's greatest heroes. 

VII. Eeroes in educating Judgment. 

The old sage instructed the teachers to develop 
judgment ratlier than cram memory with crude facts. 
This rule is often reversed. 

1. Memory is ci'owded and Judgment neglected. 
The knowledge of persons thus treated is a crude 
jumble, a heterogeneous mass, a source of weakneea 
rather than strength. 
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2. Children are dragged tkrmigh difficidt abstract 
work. The result is coDfuaion, disconragement, and 
-weaknesB. Whenever the pupil is drt^ged through 
arithmetic or algebra or physiology, he is dwarfed, not 
educated. Only when truth-relations are discerned 
with sunlight clearuess does study develop judgment. 

3. Youths are fed with spoons. Too many high- 
Bchool teachers treat youths as though they were chil- 
dren. Now is the time for robust work. " Milk for 
babes but meat for men." 

4. The laws of descent and ascent are violated. 
With many teachers judgments in the form of defini- 
tions and rules come before percepts and concepts. 
This is one of the many ways in which these laws are 
violated and pupils stnltified. 

5. Hasty judgments are assented to as true. We | 
are inclined to accept the opiniona of others as tme I 
without examination. Then we are so liable to jndge a 
we desire without reference to reality. Prejudices often i 

3 blind us that wo do not discern the truth. We should 
cultivate honesty and thoroughness in judging. We 
mnst really discern truth-relations before we assert 
them. We must discriminate sharply between opin- 
ions and truths 

6. Pupils take the statenients of ieaekera and hooka 
without thinking. This is a prolific source of error and 
of feebleness of judgment. In some way the learner 
must be led to judge at every step. 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-BINTS. 

Halpftil Booln, — Compa^r^, in bis lectures on pcdago^, treats i 

briefly, but clearly, ot jiidgiuent onJ its culture, us does Brooks in | 

bis Meutiil Cullurc. Lotjko's Conduct of the LTiidcrstanding i: 
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odloiL Hoct vriters treai at Ifaought oultUK nLbw than <st ih* 
culture of the tboo^t powecs. 

Lrttv OB Ite Caltim of TodgmeBt. — Lend four frimd to mdiM 
the T&lue of a cultured judgnieiit. U&ve tou well-cteAned TJews 
•boat the education of the truth-discern iog fwwett Preaeot them 
in TOur letter clearly aod pointedly. 

L FoCition aaA Drflnitimii. — Show hj the cut, pngc 3, the posi- 
tion of judgment ia the mentaJ economy. State and illustrate tha 
nlations of judgment to perception ; to conception ; to memorr ; to 
letison. DeSne judgment; judging; & judgment; edncatiou of 
judgment. Illustral« the distinctioa yon make between perceptioa 
and conception; between memory and imoginotion ; between con- 
ception and JDdgment. 

II. ImportuiM of edncatiDg Judgment. — Which do you consider 
the more importiint, the culture of memory or the culture o( judg- 
ment I You may give three original reasons in favor of cultivnUng 
judgment. 

III. Qrowth of Jndginent.— How early does the child disc 
truth-relations t lUustrato the steps by which it reaches Bcntences. 
How early does tho child iatelligonCly use Fentencosf What is 
golden period for judgment culture 1 How may this faculty bu kept 
vigorous in old age f Point out the growth of judgment in sovocal 
periods, as indicated by the out. 

IV. Lavi of Judgment-GrowUi. — State in terms of judgment the 
law of eJ^oH; the law of meoiw; the law o( method; the law of as- 
con(. IJIustmte each. 

V. Heuu of educatiiig Judgment. — Place on the board and ex- 
plain the table of educational values. Give your roasntis for your 
eatimates. Do yon rank arilhrnetiu liighcstT Why do yon placo 
languagc-le.ssons so high T Do you consider botany as good a means 
as mathematics for judgment culture) 

VI. Iletliod* of ednoatlng Judgment, — Prove that more depondB 
on plans of work than on subjects. IllustratB by your method 
of teaching history. Give three directions for primary IcachertJ 
three for intermediate teachers ; three for high-sohool teachers. Olt e 
your method of educating judgment. 

VII. Uitakei in ednoatiag ladgmnt, — Show how thn law of 
ascent is violated. What mistake is matle about memory I Rxfilnin 
the mistake of dragging pU[>iU through work which they do not 
understand. Point out two mistakes lljiil you have obsorvwl. 
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CnAPTER XV. 



By this is meant the developnieat of the power to 
discern cause-relations. Tliinking is discerning rela- 
tions. When we conceive 
we discern class-relations ; 
aa, animal, vegetalle. 
When we jiidge we dis- 
cern truth - relations ; as, 
God is love. When we 
reason we discern canse- 
relations ; as, we are hap- 
py because we are good. 
We conceive, judge, and 
reason ; thus we elaborate 
crude notions into science. 

I. Relations of Reason 
ASK Definitions of 
Terus. 
Reason crowns the in- 
tellectual pyramid (see cut, 
page 154). We treasure 
rich stores of intuitions ; 
modify our experi- 
ences ; we think our particular notions into general no- 
tions, and these into truths, that reason may have mate- 
rials out of which to make science, 

I. Kelatlons-^Self as reason commands all his other 
intellectual powers. Necessary-intuition furnishes rea- 
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son the necessary-trnths as a fulcrum on wHch to place 
his lever to move the world. NeeeBsary-ideae, gener- 
alized into necessary-truths, make reasoning possible. 
Judgment snppHes the propositions out of which self 
as reason makes his arguments and in wliieh he ex- 
presses his conclusions, Reaeon seroea as well as com- 
mands ; reason assists in tlie formation of percepts and 
concepts and judgments and ideals, 

II. Terms D^ed. — Our faculties are simply our 
capabilities to do acts different in kind. A faculty is 
merely a distinct native energy of self. Reason is the 
native energy of self to infer conclusions. 

1. Reason is the capability/ to discern new Imths Ihrmigh re- 
lated trathg. A man is rational because he discerns the rearans cd. 
things. The brute perceives the apple Iftlling, but does not discern 
the caiiee; the brute is not rational. 

2. Reasonitig is diaeeming ground-relationa. Reasoning is Iti- 
terting couclusions. Virtue is its own reward; truth-telling ia m 
Tirtue i therefore tnith-telling is its own reward. Whenever we say 
intelligently such words as hence, because, and therefore, we evidantl y 
reason. Reasoning is discerning conclusions. 

3. A reason ia an inference from premises. Ton give a reason 
for inverting ihe divisor in division of fractions, or for the course 
jga are now pursuing. In all cases a reason includes the premises 
and a conclusion. One and sometimes both premises are unexpressed, 
but they are always implied. A syllogism ia a formal statement ot 

4 Ediiealion of reason is the development of the power to dis- 
cern cause- relations and think knowledge into system, It is the 
culture of the capability to understand the universe. We educate 
reason when we develop the power to inter new truths through 
related truths. 

6. Faith or belief is confiding in our conclusions. We investi- 
gate to the utmost and rench conclusions. We accept these conclu- 
sions as true, trust in them, act on them. Wa thus study history 
And build science. 
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II. Impoetance of Keabon-Chlthkk, 
Not to educate reason is to limit one's knowledge to 
his perceptions, and leave him to grope his way in a sea 
of inexplicable roysterj. To such a one the nnivere 
a maze witliout a plan, and life is not worth living. 
Contrast the vigorous tliinker with the dawdhng dream- 
er, and you have a striking object-lesson. 

1. Cultured reason gives one a rational vm,ive 
As reason grows more and more vigorous, all tilings be- 
gin to assume proportion and hamiony. Substance, en- 
ergy, law ; space, duration, cause ; planets, suns, sya- 
tems ; plant, aniinal, man — all things fall into system, 
and make for us the music of the spheres, 

2. Education of reason gives independence. The 
student accjuires power, to investigate, and thus to dis- 
cover truth for liimself. He becomes a self-helper, an 
independent thinker, an original worker. He finds out 
the relations of the facts of history, discerns the logic 
of mathematics, and penetrates the secrets of cause and 
effect in the natural sciences. 

3. Education of reason gives ■nmsterif. Educated 
reason is the power, and knowledge is the lever that 
moves the world. Sometimes, instead of mastering 
them, a student is mastered by geometry and chemistry. 
To such a student these sciences are a source of weak- 
ness. Mastery gives strength, and educated rea 
gives mastery. Knowledge mastered gives increase of 
power. 

4. Culture of reason multiplies the values of r 
membrances. Why is it useful for us to know the 
past ? As a gnido to the future ; inasmuch as the past 
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Las hecn thus and bo, we reason tliat the same will l)e tnie j 
in the future. Witliout reason we would be unable to \ 
project tlie future. Many reasons 
for the culture of reason will occur 
to you. Does it not seem marvolouB 
to you, this neglect of reason-culture i 

IIL Gbowth of Eeason. 
"VVTiile it is true that all tlie fac- 
ulties grow together, it is equally 
true that some faculties reach full 
activity later than others. Of all 
the intellectual powers, reason acts 
most feebly in childhood and is the 
latest to reaeh full vigor. The eas- 
iest problems are difficult for the 
child ; but the boys and girls easily 
solve much more difficult problems, 
and youths laugh at problems vastly 
more intricate. Each one is famil- 
iar with these facts, aud hence with 
the growth of reason. " The child's 
first steps toward reasoning confiist 
in making simple deductions or in- 
ferences from palpable facts by the 
comparison of two objects, one or 
both of which are present. This 
concrete form of reasoning is used 
by children from_;?we io tioel/ve years 
of age. But reasoning in a higher 
form, tliat in which the mind deals 
with the relations of facta eatablibhed by observation 
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and experience, and also with tlie relations of abstract 
ideas, rarely begins to develop iefore the child attains 
his twelfth or fourteenth yea/r ; and then sGTeral years 
must be devoted to the exercise of this power before 
the mind can clearly comprehend that which requires 
purely abstract reasoning to make it known." * This 
faculty seldom asserts its predominance before the six- 
teenth year, nor does it usually reach full activity be- 
fore the twentieth year. When called systematically 
and persistently into vigorous activity, reason grows 
more and more powerful up to the meridian of life, and 
jt may be kept vigorous even in advanced old age. 
Plato, Bismarck, and Von Moltke have given evidence 
of immense reasoning power in advanced life. 

IV. Laws of Reason- Growth. 

As reason involves all our other powers, the laws of 
reason-gi'owth must be stadied in view of this fact. 

I. General Laws. — Tliese laws are the ways in which 
self must put foi'th effort in order to growth. These 
laws, stated in terms of reason, are as follows : 

1. Law of efort. Well-directed effort in discern- 
ing cause-relations educates reason. Reasoning under 
guidance develops reason. From generals we infer 
particulars ; through particular truths we discern gen- 
eral truths. Thus we think up to laws and create 



2. Zaw of mea/iii. Studies which call reason into 
vigorous and persistent activity are valuable means for 
reason-culture. 

3. Iaiw of method. Systematic and persistent plana 
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of work whieli neeessitate the vigorons use of this 
power develop reason. Herbart speaks of school meth- 
ods as the well-ordered self-aetivitj of the pupil in in- 
vestigating under the leaderahlp of the teacher. 

II. Special laws,— Dr. Payne claims that the laws 
of ascent and descent in the mind-woi'ld are as compre- 
hensive, as well establiehed, and && widely applicable aa 
the laws of gravitation in tJie matter-world. Around 
these laws are grouped many of the most helpful edu- 
cational principles as well as some of the most hurtful 
educational fallacies, Plato and Aristotle taught in ac- 
cordance with these laws. The new education embodiea 
these laws in practice ; the old education ignored them 
both in theory and practice. Working in harmony 
with the laws of ascent and descent educates reason. 
Such work calls into wise activity all the intellectnal 
powers and tends to their harmonious development. 

1. Jm/ib of ascent. The mind ascends through par- 
ticulars to generals. It ascends through intnitions to 
concepts, through concepts to judgments, through re- 
lated judgments to conclusions. 

2. Law of descent. The mind descends from gen- 
erals to particulars. It descends from reasons to judg- 
ments, from judgments to concepts, from concepts to 
intuitions. It descends from aggregates to elements, 
from the complex to the simple, from the vague to the 
definite. 



V. Means of educating Reason. 

Reason is self reasoning. Tou infer that the river 

IB frozen because the temperature is below zero. Rea- 

flon ifl dmply your power to infer conclusions from pre- ^ 
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misea. Nothing except reasoning can educate reason ; 
l»ut we reach power by means of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge 18 valuable as an inetrument of mind, both as a 
fulcrum and lever : but mind is the power. In educa- 
tion knowledge is valuable as a means of eliciting ini 
tal effort, and lience as a means of culture. 

Table of BMBan-Caltim Taloei, — Such studies aa tend to coll a 
focultj into most vigorous a/^tivity are the best means for its educa- 
tion. This we call the speci lie-cult are value of a study. Those 
etudiea which call forth the best efforts of self as reason, have the 
highest reason-culture value. The values in column 1 arc the i 
thor's, in column 3 those of Dr. Edward Brooks, in column 3 those 
of Dr. W, T. narria. You may put your estimates in column 4 and 
the averages in column 5. 



Hathoinatics 

Natural and physical sciences 

IjanKOage and literature 

pBychology, logic, philosophy 

History, politiMl economy, sociology. . . 



"Mathematics is a science of reasoning; nearly every one nf its 
truths is related to and derived from some previous truth. The 
pnpil can hardly proceed a single step in mathematics, if it is prop- 
erly taught, without bringing into eiercise the faculty of reasoning:. 
This is not true in the same 5ense nor in a comparable degree of 
any other science." • 

"Mathoraatica is usually ranked first as a means of reason- 
culture, but only a small proportion of our reasoning is mathemati- 
cal, nor is that reasoning of a high order. Psychology, moral 
philosophy, history, biolojfy, jnrispnidonce, philology are all superior 
to mathematics for edncating reason and good judgment" f 

"The sciences are the grand instrumentality for the edncation 
■eaaon. There could not bo a batter school for the culture ol the 
faculties of reflection." ^ 

• Dr. E. Brooks. t Dr. W. T. Harris. J Ooliriol Compayri. 
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Methods of kddcatiho Beason. 

B tlie capability of Belf to iovestigate. It 
includes in it^ operations di^criminatioQ and asdniila- 
tion, analyais and synthesis, induction and deduction. 
It calls into its service all our other cognitive powers, 
and thus descends from aggregates to elements and 
ascends from elements to systems, 

I. Elementary HetliodB, — ^These are systematic and 
persistent plana of work adapted to the development of 
budding reason. They are the methods of our element- 
ary schools. 

1, Lead the child to 'make easy inferences. Keason 
acts feebly now, but these feeble efforts prepare for 
greater things. Dimly the child discerns simple cause- 
relations in its narrow world ; hence it may be led to 
make easy inferences and thus strengthen reason. The 
child bums its fingers, and thereafter avoids fire, be- 
cause it infers tiiat iire burns. All real teachers study 
children witli intense interest. Preyer found that his 
boy used why intelligently when little more than three 
years old. Yon will be delighted to observe and foster 
the budding reason of tlie children committed to you. 

2, Be satisjled vnik ohoious inferences. But see 
that the pupil actually reasons. Reasoning alone can 
educate reason. Carefully guard against the hurtful 
policy of attempting too much. Abstract reasoning and 
committing logical formularies are very much out of 
place during this period. In many attractive ways the 
wise teacher incidentally leads the pupils to make bold • 
and apparent inferences. 

3, Lead the pupils to find out. From ten upw 
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tlie learner discerns clearly objective cause-relationa. 
Bojs and girls are trained to tell why, and say intelli- 
gently, because. In arithmetic they give a reason for 
each step. In history tliey are led to discover cause- 
relations between events. In language-lessons they are 
trained to thint and to analyze thought. In botany 
and zoology they are led to infer for tiiemselves. 

II. Adv&noed Hethoda, — From the fourteenth year 
npward the student investigates and finds out for him- 
self. Before this period his questions were : " "Wliat is 
it ) " and " How is it ? " Kow he asks also : " Why is 
it ? " " Whence is it ! '' and " What can I do with it ? " 
Self as reason seeks answers to these queBtions, and sya- 
tematic and vigorous endeavor to find answers develops 
the tliinking powers. 

1. Lead the student to investigate. Tliis inelndes 
all that we mean by methods. Yon incite a burning 
desire to know. Yon lead the learner to fonn habits 
of effective penetrating thought. Ton train him to 
discriminate and assimilate ; to analyze and synthetize ; 
to induce, deduce, and reduce ; to descend from aggre- 
gates to elements and ascend from elements to systems. 
For some time learners investigate under your leader- 
ship, bnt they become more and more independent and 
self-reliant. 

2. Lead the learner to diaeusa. Discussion is in- 
vestigating with others. Written and oral discussion 
develops penetrating and sturdy reason. Ideas fight. 
Iron sharpens iron. Conflict of minds develops power, 

I Lawyers discuss, investigate in open court, and become 
an overmatch for other men. The class-room is the 
place for joint investigation. The teacher presides and 
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Ileada, Each student becomes an aggressive investiga- 
tor. Each exposes the mistakes of his fellows, and 
clearly and forcibly presents his own views. Instead of 
being a place for stnpid rehearsala, the class-room be- 
comes a place of intense mental activity. The result is 
marvelous development of thought-power. Discussion 
calls forth a student's best efforts. An hour of intense 
conflict often does more to educate reason than years of 

I dreaming. This is the method in which great men and 
great women are educated. 
3. Lead the student to so st/udy mathematios as to 
develop reason. Matliematics has been considered the 
best means for reason-culture ; hence Benton reviewed 
geometry annually for many years to sharpen and keep 
vigorous his power to reason. For the same purpose 
Lincoln, after serving as a member of Congress, pro- 
foundly studied geometry. Mathematics treats of re- 
lated truths. Each intelligent step necessitates reasoning. 
Because the work compels the student to constantly put 
forth effort, it develops skill in mathematical reasoning. 
But mastery is tlie essential resalt of good methods. 
"We must so teach mathematics as to secure mastery on 
the part of the student, 

i. Lead the student to ao studi/ science as to ed/a- 
cate reason. Each one for himself gains elementary ex- 
perience by direct insight into the sense-world, the self- 
word, and the world of necessary realties. The student 
is now prepared to appropriate the vicari^ms experience 
of the race. lie first thinks his notions of individual 
tilings — e. g., this horse, this memory, this space ; into 
general notions — e. g., quadruped, memory, space. Now 
he thinks his general notions into truths, as, man is mor- 
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taL Finally lie discerns through related tnitiis cause- 
relations and infers conclusions. Through particular 
truths he thinks more general truths, and from general 
truths he infers particular troths. 

5. Lead the stvdeni to so study loMguage, litera- 
ture, and history as to educate reason. History is a 
record of events, as causes and eifects. Constructing 
for one's self a rational history of Greece or liorae or 
England or France is a tremendous effort o£ reason, and 
gives scope and vigor to this power. The investigation 
metliod of studying history, language, and literature 
calls reason into constant and vigorous exercise. 

6. T?te inveBtiyatiort method of studying psycholo- 
gy, logic, and philosophy ed'uoates reason. High think- 
ing is necessary to mastery. These tremendous fields 
of research demand penetrating and long-sustained 
thought. In grappling with these mighty tiiemes rea- 
son attains its greatest power. Aristotle, Bacon, Hegel, 
stand for the great thinkers. 

Mistakes in Reason-Cultcke. 
The unthinking masses ! This is the exclamation of 
all the ages. Individuals think, but the millions drift. 
" The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained hy sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
"Were toiling upward in the night." 
"Why this dearth of thinkers ? The answer comes 
slowly and sadly. Our schools fail to develop the art 
and habit of high thinking. 

1. Crowding memory and neglecting reason. Even 
geometry is absorbed rather than mastered. In our i 
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eagerness to acquire facta we do not take time to 
fleet. Mental indigestion and a race of learned weak- 
linga must be the result. Fewer faoU and more menial 
force will work a tremendous revolution. 

2. Feeble thinking. The teacher lectures while the 
Btudenta recline on " downy beds o£ ease," The cardi- 
nal principle of some school-keepers is, "So manage 
that the student wCl be called upon to do nothing that 
the teacher can do for him." Is it any wonder the 
world is full of timid and feeble thinkers ! The great 
need of oar times is a host of vigorous thinkers. Bet- 
ter teaching is imperative. Better teachers is the 
world's great want. 

3. Misty thinking. Teaching is always misty whan 
the teacher is a misty thinker. "Possibly 2 -|- 2 = 4." 
" It may be true that things which are equal to the 
same things are eqnal to each other." To such a teach' 
ing nothing is clear, nothing is certain. Each study is 
a jumble. Like teacher, like pupil. Such teaching is 
a sorrowful failure. 

4. Too miich m,athemMics. Mathematics has its 
place in reason-culture ; but when it assumes to cover 
all the ground it is time to protest. The culture and 
knowledge given by mathematical studies are, at most, 
merely the preparations for exploring other fields of 
research. The educator must have broad views. 

5. Tediousness. " Tediousness," says Herbart, ' 
the great sin of instruction." It is even more repre- 
hensible in the school-room than in the pulpit. It ii 
everywhere the deadly foe of thought. Tlien we havt 
no right to thus aiBict our pupils. Ton will deserve to 
be called a saint if yon can spend a day in some schools i 
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and not long to take the wings of the morning. The 
tediousnees, mienamed thinking, ia simply excruciating, 
6. Failure to think knowledge into system. Things 
ont of their relations are worthless. A finger discon- 
nected with the hand is worthless ; a hand disconnected 
with the arm is worthless ; so also an arm disconnected 
with tlie body ia worthless. Sensations not assimilated 
into concepts are wasted ; concepts not assimilated into 
truths are of little value ; and truths not thought into 
By stem are squandered. 



SUOQESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

HBIpfal Booki. — Principles of Education, Practically Applied, 
tud MdIHchIs of TcBchiag Arittimatic, Algebra, and Goometry, hj 
SupBriiiteiiilent J. M. Qreenwood, of Kansas Cltir, Mo., are admirabls 
•nd Lalptul books, J. A. McLollan, in his Applied Psychology, gives 
etoellent suggestions in hia presentation of tlie art of questioning, 
S[>tin(ier and Iliiiley have mode Talnablo contributions along this 

Letter on BeMon Onltiue. — This is b grand theme. Yon can 
BlTord to think deeply and write your best. You want to lead your 
friend to strive more earnestly to educate reason, 

I. Btlatloiu of Beaaon and Sefinitiaaa of lenu. — Show the posi- 
tion of reason in the cut, pnge 2 ; also in the cut, page 154. Show 
and illnstrate the relation of reason and necessary-intuition ; of rea- 
son and judgment ; of reason and memory. Give and explain yaar 
definitions of reason ; of reawntny ; of a reason; of education of 
; of faith; of doubt; of unbelief. Ascend the eognitiTe 
pyramid by defining each cognitive power and its product 

IT. Importance of Eeason-Cultore,— Tell why you count roason- 
cnlture ao important. Explain as best yon can the neglect of ro«- 
Bon-cuiture. Should sei be considered in the education of rcwonl 

in. Growth of IteaMB.— now early does the child rensoni How 
do children reason from the fifth to the twelfth yeart What do yoa 

a by concrete teasoningl abstriiot reasoning ( When does rea- 
a become fully active! Show that reason may bo kept vigonma 
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even in odvaTiced old ago. Why do jou object to abstract work lor 
joMng pupils) 

IV. lawi of Bauon-Grawtii. — Wbat is incant hj an educational 
law ) State in tenns ol reason the law of effort ; the law of moans : 
the law of motbod. Explain Herbart's definition of method. State 
the law of ascent : the law of descent. What do you mean by the 
old education I by the newt Where do you class Squeers and 
Qradgrindt Socrates and PlatoT 

Y. Heani tor ednoatln^ Xman. — Why do you place geometry 
high I What studies do you place highest I Place on the biNvrd the 
table of culture-values, giving your estimate in column 4 and aver- 
ages in column 5. Do you place geometry higher than Latin 1 

VI. Metlioda of vdonating Seaaon. — Show that you educate all 
the intellectual powers in educating reason. What kind of infer- 
ences do you lead young pupils to make! Why do you object to 
young children committing logical fonnnlariest Can you lead buys 
and girls to investigate for themselvest Is it best to encourage 
them to discuss! Explain your notions of advanced meiiiods of 
educating reason. What questions does the child nskf the boyt 
the youth t What do you mean by investigation t by discussion ! 
How will yon so teach geometry as to educate reason! sciencel 
language! psychology'! logic! 

VII. KsUkw in Beaton-Cnltnn.— Why do we say "the un- 
thinking masses''! How do great men reach the heights! State 
one of the causes of mental indigestion. Why have we so many 
feeble thinkers! Can there tie too much niathematics! What does 
Herliart say about the sin ot tediousness! Is this the unpardon- 
able pedigogical sin! 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

CPLTCTfiE OF THE THOUGHT-POWERS. 

Thinking is discenuDg relations. We discern class- 

relations — we think tilings into 'vc discern 

(/■u(A-relations — we think our ni into 

truths ; we discern cattle- into 
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reasonB. Tliiuking is indicated by Bach terms as dis- 
crimination and assimilation, analysis and synthesis, 
induction and deduction. We rejleet, we consider, we 
itwestigate, we think ; we gain insight, we understand, 
we comprehend ; we infer, we conclude, we reason, 

ThinkiM,g is knowing things in their relations. A 
man is endowed witli powers of direct insiglit into the 
world of tilings and tlieir necessary conditions ; but to 
the unthinking man the universe is a maze without a 
plan. Thought changes chaos into order. Everything 
takes shape and falls into rhythm. The sciences shine 
lesplendent, presenting all things in their relations. A 
well-ordered solar system, with tlie sun as its center, 
becomes a member of an infinite host of harmoniouB 
worlds. God, the infinite and eternal energy from 
which all things proceed, becomes the loving Father, 
and man becomes a candidate for immortality. 

Thinking educates the thougkt-powera. "When I 
was a child I thought as a child, but when I became 
a man I thought as a man," Culture makes the dif- 
ference. Child-thinking, under guidance, leads up to 
profound thinking, " Edncation implies instruetion, 
which is twofold. On the part of the child, it is the 
constant building in of power and knowledge in his 
mind by the systematic right exertion of all his powers. 
On the part of the instructor, it is the intelligent stimu- 
lation, direction, and control of the activities of the 
child, vrith a view to liis education. The instructor in- 
structs only as he secures the upbuilding of the child by 
the child's own exertions. The two must cordially co- 
operate. The education of the child should begin with 
his life, and when, by the aid of others, he reaches that 
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state in wliich lie will make the best nee of all his 
powers, he is prepared to carry on his education 
tfirough life himself," * 

Good (caching feada to good thmkmg. Is it reason- 
able to expect thff'great body of oiir teachers to become 
educational artists ? " No, emphatically No," answers 
one of our ablest superintendents. "AJI that we can 
hope for is that the mass of our teacliers will do their 
work passably well as directed by experts. It is con- 
summate nonsense to expect the average teacher to 
learn psychology and the science of education." Is 
this the lesson of sixty centuries of human experience % 
Are the educators of the race doomed to be drudges % 
Must they forever grope their way ? Must our teachers 
be mere artisans, toiling mechanically as directed by 
masters t It can not be. The twentieth century has 
great things in store for humanity. The teachers will 
work in the light of the thought and experience of the 
race. They will be as familiar with the mind-world 
and mind-growth as they are now with the plant-world 
and plant-growth ; they will govern their pupils into 
self-government and guide them to self -guidance. Even 
now such teachers are becoming a mighty army. Good 
teaching ia becoming the rule and not the exception. 

Pla/i/n lifoing conditioTia high thinMng. Not many 
rich are called. Nearly all the leaders in the world of 
thought come from the ranks. Luxurious living makes 
profound thinking impossible. We commiserate the 
rich man, not Lazarus. Lotze and Ladd assure us that 
dismal failure awaits all attempts to even conceive of 
cerebral processes as correlated with thought-proceBBes ; 
'Bojden. 
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bat eortiehow good thinking and a good brain go to- 
gether. The culture of the tliought-powers, therefore, 
must be based on the art of right living, 

Eeploring ike plant and amtTnal worlds cuUivaiea 
the thouglU-powera. Below the high school, botany and 
zoology are the very best science studies. The plan 
now pursued ia many elementary schools of devoting 
tiie fall term to zoology, the two ivinter terms to geog- 
raphy, and the spring terra to botany, gives admirable 
reaalts. No better plan seems poasible. These sciences 
ought to he given a large place in onr schools be- 
cause of their universal interest, the ease with which 
materials may be obtained, and the abundant oppor- 
tunity for original observation, comparison, and tlionght. 
In all departments simple experiments and specimens 
Bhould be studied, and not words. Only a little science 
should be given at any one lesson ; technical terms 
must be avoided; scholars should be made to tliiuk 
with the teacher, and then by themselves under the 
guidance of the teacher. At first only the simplest 
illustrations should be used and tiie more common 
materials taken into consideration. The working teach- 
er will manage to give easy lessons in physiology, phys- 
ics, and chemistry, but will not permit tliese lessons to 
interfere with the work indicated above. 

StmplifyiTig th£ studies of children helps. "Tliat 
edncatiou is the best, not which imparts the greatest 
amount o£ knowledge, but which develo]DB the greatest 
amount of mental force. The mind mnst have leisure 
to work by itself on the materials supplied, otherwise 
the thinking faculties become paralyzed, and dead knowl- 
edge becomes a substitute for living. The mind be- 
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comeB a paBsivo recipient of knowledge, becomes in- 
capable of making fresh combinations and discoveries. 
Cramming is the rapid acquieition of a great deal of 
knowledge ; education is mastering a small amount of 
knowledge. Cramming stultiJies; education develops 
thought-power." * 

Thouglit-LesBons are language'LeBBonB, — Words are 
not only the instruments for the expression of thought; 
they are also the instrumenta of the thinking process. 
Human speech is the complement of human reason. 
No act of thinking is complete till its products have 
been set forth in words. Each lesson should be a lesson 
in language, because it is a lesson in thought. 

" Every lesson, in all stages of learning, is given to 
awaken the self -activity of the child, to occaeion tiiinking. 
It is only by questioning that we can determine wlietlior 
the final step in the thinking process haa been taken, 
since this step is the act of expression Itself. If we are 
giving a simple object-lesson for the exercise of percep- 
tion, we know that the child has got the idea and com- 
pleted his act of thinking when he has the right word 
for the idea and can use it properly and promptly. If 
we give a lesson which demands the thinking of rela- 
tions, we know that the act of thought has been per- 
formed when it is expressed in definite propositionB. 
So, in all stages of intellectual development, tlie charac- 
ter of the mental product is shown in the character of 
the expression which we are able to elicit. The teacher 
mnst not be deceived by the earnest plea, ' I know, but 
I can not tell.' IM the thing he clearly seen, says Hor- 
ace, and the wUling words wiH follow. The nn- 
• T. a. Eoopar. 
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doubted educational procedure, tlierefore, ia : first the 
thought, then the oral expreBsion of the thought, then 
the written expression of it. Thus the interaction be- 
tween thought and expression will finally result in the 
beat thought possible to the mind in its presumed stage 
of growth," * 

Apperceiving is thinTring our Ezperie&ceB into Unity, 
— Self inlierits past experiences but unifies them. The 
present and the past are inUgrated, and tliis integration 
is accomplished through discrimination, comparison, 
and selection. This sort of bringing of things together 
into tlie object of a single judgment is of course essen- 
tial to all thinking. The things are conjoined in the 
mind ; the thinking them is tliinking them together-f 

"Apperception is that activity of synthesis by which 
mental data of every kind (sensations, percepts, con- 
cepts) are constructed into higher forms of relation. It 
is the essential mental act in perception, conception, 
judgment. Apperception singles out that act of mind 
which is common to them all— the relating activity of 
attention— and thus by its general application emphasizes 
the unity of the intellectual function as a whole. When- 
ever by an act of attention mental data are unified into 
a related whole, this is an act of apperception ; and in 
its discriminating, selecting, and relating results, the 
concentration of attention ia called apperception."} 
{Study Apperceiving, p. 89.) 

• J. A. McLellun. t Willinm Jnmoa. J J. Muik Baldwin. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TBE SMOnONS. 

We think ; we also enjoy and suffer. "We 
ber; we b,\so fed pleasure and pain. We perceive ; we 
ahofeel agitationB and impulses. We gain knowledge; 
we also liunger and hope and love and desire. We 
call these agitations and impulses, enjoyments and suf- 
ferings, pains and pleasures, ^/^e^/mys. We know s<yine- 
( Sensations, thing and feel somehow, "Wlien 
1 Emotions, feelings are occasioned by affec- 
tions of the body they are termed sensations, but 
when they are occasioned by ideas they are termed 
etnotitms. 

Feeling, with its color-Cnno of pain and pleasure, entets into all 
Peeling is an original mode of the operation of con- 
Bcioua mind. Self is active in feeling. Feelings are occasioned, and 
not caused. SenBor-excitations occasion senrations, sensations occa- 
sion ideas, and ideas occasion eraotione. Ail feelings ai-e character- 
ized by tone, strength, rbylhm, and 
content. Totie refers to the pleasure or 
pnin of feelings. Strength refers to 
intensity of feelings: now love is gentle 
evening breezes, now turbulent aa 
the tornado. Rhythm refers to the time and form of feelings ; anger 



ChaiBOteristiin 
of the FeslingB. 



Tone. 
Strength. 
Rhythm. 
Content. 
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rises and falls like the waves of the sea. Content refers to the activi- 
ties occasioning feelings. The content may be simple, as when v 
behold a green surface; or complex, aa when we are stirred by pa. 
triotism. No hard and fixed lines can be drawn about the different 
classes of feelings. In fact, a strict classification of the feelings from 
either the phyaiologlcsl or the psychological standpoint seems 1 
impossible.* 

I. The Emotioiis are Feelings occasioiLed by Ideas. — 
The telegram announcing the retnrn of jour friend 
occasions your joy. In view of knowing, you feel. 
Your feelings occasioned by knowledge are called yoor 
intellectual feelings, your rational feelings, your spirit- 
ual feelings. These higher feelings are known as the 
emotions. Sensations arc never thought of as emotions. 

1. An emotional power is a capability for a dia- 
iinat kind of feeling. I feel grateful to ray friends ; 
my native energy to feel grateful is called gratitude. I 
love my mother ; my native energy to love is an emo- 
tional power, but loving is an emotional act. When 
we think of an emotion we include in the notion both 
the feeling and the power to feel ; thuiS, when we think 
of anger, it means to us the capability to feel anger as 
well as tlie angry feeling. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to define strictly each one of our numerous 
emotions. We can, however, group our emotions and 
atudy these groups. 

2. JTie emotions may he grouped as sdf-emotiona, so- 
' SaU-Emotions. eial emotions, and world- 

(Egoistic.) emotions Self-emoti 

^^AltmTsUcT' ^-^ «"'• P^'-^"''^ ^•^"''g^' 
World-Emotions. ""^ emotions are our 
(Cosmic.) feelings toward others ; 

•Lodd. 
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vtortd-emotiona are our feelings in view of the true, tlie 
beautiful, and the good. This cJassification is easy and 
exhauBtivQ, and is considered the best possible for edu- 
cational purposes. We study with interest and proiit 
the profound theories and complex classifications of 
Horwicz, Bain, Porter, and others, but we see no way 
to Larmonize or practically apply these schemes. They 
hinder and do not help the teacher. 

3. SnioUoTis a/re occasioTied Vy ideas. The term 
ideas, as here used, includes all our cognitions. _ Experi- 
ences, immediate and revived, awaken emotions. We 
speak of fond , recollections as well as pleasant experi- 
ences. IdeaJs aa well as ideas occasion pleasure and 
pain. Reasons occasion agitations and impulses. It is 
convenient, however, to designate as ideas whatever 
oceasioua emotions; sights and sounds arc transmuted 
into ideas before they occasion hopes and fears. 

SnuatioiiB.^ — ^Thcse include sll feelings which have their origin 
in the physical organism. The cravings of the appetitea and the in- 
stinctive impulses appear as sensations. These are termed animal 
feelings, because they are common to man and brute; they a 
called physical feelings, because of their physical origin. Some of 
these feelings are occasioned by aSections of the special 9 
gang, and are termed epecinl sensations; others are occasioned by 
affections of various organs and tissues of the body, and are termed 
general sensations. Sensations occasion ideas and ideas a 
emotions. (See Chapter II.) 

II. The Self-EmotioiiB are Feelings oooanoned by Ideal 
pertaining^ to Self. — These are the emotions that minis- 
ter to self and look to self-betterment. They are our 
native impulses to make the moat of ourselves, and 
are referred to as the personal emotions, the egoistic 
emotions, the self-emoii<ma. Ideaa referring to self 
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awaken tlie eeif-eraotions. Praise oceasionB joy, aud^ 
blame oe<^asions sorrow. 

III. The Social Emotiona are the Feelinga ocoadoned J 
1>y Ideas pertaining to otlieis, — Tliey aro the feelings ] 
wliich minister to others and look to Bocial betterment ; | 
they are our native energies to feel for and withotherajj 
Uiey are our impulees to do the most for our fellow 
These feelings are spoken of as the social emotioni 
the altruistic cmotionB, the »ympatfd^, the aff< 
Ideas referring to others awaken altruistic emotions. ' 
Kindness occasions gratitude and unbindness strife and ' 
anger. 

lY. The World-EmotioDB axe the Feelings occasioned 
by Ideas pertaining to the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. — These arc tlie emotions that niinistcT to eosmie 
life ; they inspire us to mingle witli the universe, be- I 
come pluloso]>her8, artists, Christians. These are called J 
tlie higher emotions, the world-emotions, the costniaA 
emotions. Ideas referring to tlio true, the beautifaljJ 
and the good awaken these feelinga, and hence theyl 
( Truth-Emotions, are called the (■/^(i/j-emotionajl 
?™*' ] Beauty-Emotions, the Jeowi^-emotions, and thsl 
™'' ( Duty-Emotions. duty-^mo^ions. Emotions o&^l 
casioned by truth are termed trutli-emotions ; emotions^ 
occasioned by beauty and humor are classed as Leau^- i 
emotions ; emotions occasioned by right and wrong 8 
called duty-emotions, ethical emotions, and emotion* | 
of conscience. Conscience is self feeling diity-emotiona, J 
as memory is self remembering ; hut we think of con^ J 
science as onr capability to feel ethical emotions, andX 
■we think of these feelings as emotiona of cone 
Thus conscience stands for our moral natnre. Mora 
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education is the education of conscience, as testlietic cult- 
ure is the development of taste. Conscience is supreme 
in the emotion- world, as reason is in the intellectual 
world, and choice in the will-world. Conscience is the 
one imperative in the mental economy ; its impulBes are 
mandates. 

V. Education of the EmotlDiu, — When fostered, an 
emotion becomes refined and powerful. Power is de- 
veloped by efEort. Muscular power ia developed by 
muscukr effort, intellectual power by intellectual effort, 
and emotional power by emotional effort. The jEstlietie 
emotions of tlie artist become refined and powerful be- 
cause they are constantly cherished. An emotion re- 
pressed grows weaker ; one who habitually repreasea 
his fiery temper acquires self-control. In educating our 
emotional nature we foster all ennobling impulses and 
s all degrading feelings. 
. Knowledge and emotion. Emotion is occa- 
sioned by knowledge. Special emotions are occasioned 
by special kinds of knowledge. Wo feel because we 
know. Our emotions act in the light, and we reach 
the heart through the head. Even love not enlight- 
ened by intellect is bhnd and brutal. God is reason as 
well as love. Paul, the peerless logician, loved and 
cared for all the churehes. In the presence of appro- 
priate knowledge all onr better emotions spring forth. 
We study to interest our pupils in such knowledge as 
will awaken and cherisli the ennobling emotions. 

2. Educate the heart aa well as the intellect. When- 
ever we educate intellect at the expense of the heart we 
make a vital mistake, and we may expect our pupils to 
grow into cold, hard, matter-of-fact, onsympathetic, tin- 
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ffistbetic, aiid uiiediical men and women. We stan 
the healtliful and ennobling emotions in order to oveiv 
feed tlie intellect; we defraud our pupils out of their I 
birthright to a world of love and beautj and duty. Edr T 
ncation is the harmonious development of all our capo- j 
bilities. The soul is endowed with emotions and will ' 
as well as intellect. A person is educated when hia 
emotions and will and intellect are harnioniouBly devel- 
oped. The educator seeks to develop and discipline 
every energy of tlie soul, that the person may attain 
the highest asefuluess and happiness of which he is 
capable, 

Heart, OS now used, stands tor our emotional nature. Jn otber | 
Ages, and notably in Bibia times, heart stood for the intellect, bhA, ' 
like our t;erm mind, was often used to include the entire selL 
Bowels, as bowels of mercy, farmerly stood for our emotional nature, 

3. EmotioTirCulture conditions i/ntdhctual cvllAire. 
The intellectual emotions, including interest in study, 
love of knowledge, tlie pleasure of discovering knowl- I 
edge, the pleasure of pursuing knowledge, the pleasnre i 
ai detecting logical consistency, and the love of truth, I 
are tremendous forces in education ! Well does Ham- 
ilton ask, "What can education accomplish witliont | 
an appeal to the feelings ? " And then there are also 
the various forms of the lesthetie sentiment and the ] 
moral sentiment. How often does the instructor forget , 
to stimulate into activity these mighty forces in eduoa- ' 
tion, forgetting that all vigorous self-development o€ i 
the intellect is based on a large development of the 
feelings ! 

4. The true teacher faithfully roots th^ emotions irUo 
' hahita. " While home, society, t)ie state, and tha 1 
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Charch do nrach to mold the character of the yonng, there 

still remains a profound responsibility resting upon the 
teacher. Aft*r he limits the scope of his work bj mak- 
ing due allowance for pre-natal influences and for what 
is necessarily done for the cliild by otlier agents, he still 
has an important fimction to perform, which grows out 
of the iiatm^ of his office and the eontimiity of the re- 
lation between him and hia pupils. The molding influ- 
ence of a good teacher upon the character of his pupils 
is beyond computation. The fundamental virtues of 
civil society — regularity, punctuality, silence, obedience, 
industry, truthfulness, and justice — are developed and 
impressed in a good school as nowhere else. Here the 
child learns to be regular in liis attendance, punctual in 
the beginning and the ending of every duty, silent 
when others should speak, obedient to the rightfully 
constituted authority, industrious in tlie discharge of 
the duty lying next, truthful in the scope and the de- 
tails of whatever he undertakes to tell, and scrupulously 
just in allowing others what of right belongs to them. 
From a man who habitually practices all these virtues 
what more need be demanded 1 And these are pre- 
eminently school virtues. These it is the business of the 
teacher more than of any other agent to create. Their 
constant practice in school is essential to his own sue- 
cesB and liiat of his pupils." * 

6. Self-control is paramount in education. Sub- 
mission of the emotions to reason is essential in charac- 
ter-building. We foster and carry over into action all 
ennobling impulses, but we repress and restrain our 
wayward feelings. We cherish and strengthen gener- 
• LorkiQ DuDton. 
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OBity, but stifle envy. Education of the emotionB is i 
Bubjugating them to reason. "We etrengthen helpful 
feelings by holding in mind tlie ideas which occasion 
them, bat we weaken hurtful impulses by refusing to 
entertain the ideas which give rise to such feelings. 
Emotional education is developing eelf-eontrol. It in- 
cludes the repression of noxious feelings, as well as the 
development of elevating emotions. In the culture of 
our emotional nature we suppress hurtful feelings, just 
as we suppress hurtful weeds in vegetable culture. We 
repress and restrain our lawless impulses, while we eher- , 
ish our ennobling emotions. 



OHAPTEK XVIII. 

KDUOATION OF THE 8ELF- 

Bt this is meant the development of the feelings 
that make for self-betterment. Infinite "Wisdom has 
planted deep in every human heart the desire for per- 
fection. Each one feels burning impulses to excel, 
and to make the most of himself. The individual is 
cardinal in the mind-world. Society is at its best when 
it does the most for its individual members. A person, 
a self, is our highest possible conception. Great men 
and women are the bright stars in the firmament of 
history. Education does most when it makes the moet 
out of individuals, and gives the world its Platos and its ' 
Dantos and its Wiishingtons and its Wesleys. 

I. Belations of Self-Emotions and Sefliiitionfl. — The J 
^tions stand midway between intellect and . 
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Because we feel impulses to act, our emotions are called 
our motive powers. Self as intellect knows, self as emo- 
tion desires, self as will does. 

HelatioiiB, — Few realize the importance of tlie ego- 
istic emotions in the mental economy. Teachers and 
parents need to study profoundly the child as an emo- 
tional being. {In cut, ^. S, ^oint out the position of 
the se^-emoUona. In diagram, p. 2W, give the sdf- 
emotions named, and m.ention others) 

1. Helations to the appetites. The egoistic emo- 
tions should dominate the appetites. The brute is 
dominated by its appetites, and lives to eat. The mtm 
should dominate his appetites, and eat to live. The 
appetites are animal cravings, wliicli appear to us as 
organic sensations, and which look to the well-being of 
the body. Instinct guides the brute in tlie gratification 
of its appetites, but a man controls his appetites, sub- 
jecting them to law. We desire to make our bodies the 
best possible servants of self, and not the masters. 

2. Relations of the egoistic emotions to intellect. 
Feelings not illuminated by intelligence are blind and 
brutal. Emotions are occasioned by ideas. "We Jeel 
because we hiow. Intellept is the eye of emotion. As 
intellect, self finds out the laws of our physical and 
mental economy, and as egoistic emotion desires to 
obey these laws. 

3. Mdation of the self-emotions to wbU. Will is the 
effort-making power of self. We know, we feel, we 

"'!. Ideas pass over into emotions and emotions pass 
over into determinations and acts. Onr desires for self- 
betterment lead us to so choose and act as to make the 
most of ourselves. 
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Beflnitioiu. — It is difficult to define oar feelings. 
"We all know what joy is because we experience it ; but 
to tell wliat it is gives us pause. In order to define a 
feeling it ie necessary to translate it into terms of know- 
ing. It is doubtless best to think the emotions into 
groups, and to form clear notions of these groups. 

1. Tlie egoistic emotions are our native energies to 
feel in view of everything affecting ourselves. Love of 
life is egoistic. Self-love is the standard. The com- 
mand is, " Love your neighbor as yonrself." 

2. The self-ejnoUons are the feelings occasioned hy 
I ideas affecting self. I desire knowledge : this feeEng 
I 1b a self-emotion. Desire expresses both the feeling 

and the capability to desire. 

3. Educaiion, of the egoistic emotions is the develop- 
T^^CTit of the feelings that make for self-betierment. The 
repression of all hurtful self-emotions is implied. We 
cultivate cheerfulness and repress despondency. We 
thus educate our emotional nature and gain self-controL 

II. Importance of educating Self-Emotions. — That ideas 
may grow into character they must pass over into emo- 
tions and become resolves and acts. Eiglit emotions 
are as important as right thinking. 

1. Culture if self-emotions Uads to the formation 
ifdesirahle habits. Hopefulness, cheerfulness, courage, 
and all elevating egoistic desires, when fostered, grow 
into right habits. The culture of the self-emotions 
fosters sweetness of disposition and all noble aspira- 
tions, and likewise represses and restrains lawless im- 

I pulse 

2, Educated egoistic emotiov^ dominate the a^pe- 
■ tU^, The body is the organism through which self 
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works. The appetites are cravings for bodily needs, 
and must be bo satisfied as to make the body tlie best 
possible instrument of the mind. Early and always a 
self must control bia body with its appetites. 

3. The culture of ilie eelf-emotitms kelpii to make 
life worth li/oin-g. Our aims in life become exalted. 
The desire for excellency inspires the best efforts, and 
lifts one above the low and beastly. A grand life is 
always worth living. The joys of such a life are almost 
infinitely greater than the beastly pleasures of oue who 
lives to eat and drink and dance. 

III. Growth of the Peraonal Emotions. — Sensations 
make op a large part of child-life. The appetites are 
autocratic. Of all the feelings occasioned by ideas the 
self-emotions earliest become active. Study the child. 
You find that most of the egoistic emotions are active 
before the sixth year. Some of these feelings, such as 
the desire for perfection, become active later. These 
emotions are all very active before the fourteenth year, 
but some, such as hope and courage and patience, go on 
developing through life. The early activity of the 
egoistic emotions indicates tlie importance of the early 
culture of these feelings. Even iu childhood these emo- 
tions must be so strengthened as to control the ap- 
petites. 

IV. Laws of Self-Emotion-Culture.— Many teachers 
go on from year to year without analyzing the emotions. 
Their notions about the feelings are vague and shadowy. 
To such teachers culture of moonshine haa as much 
meaning as culture of the emotions. Long and careful 
study of the emotion-world leads to the discovery of 
laws relating to the development of the emotions. The 
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teacher profoundly studiea these, and labors to acquire 1 
skill in their application. 

1. Oalling the egoistic emotions into constant, vigor- 
OU8, wnd lawful activity educates these feelings. The 
habit of feeling cheerful and hopeful develops cheer- 
fulness and hope. An emotion grows strong when 
cherished, and becomes feeble wlien repressed. 

2. Egoistic knowledge tends to develop the egoisUe ' 
^notions. Biography and history lead one to contem- 
plate self in others. The study of the superiority and 
achievements of great men and women calls our self- 
emotions into vigorous activity. Egoistic literature 
fosterB the desire to make the most of self. 

3. Carryvng egoistic emotions over into acts tenda 
to educate these feelings. Emotions not carried into 
acts are wasted. Onr emotions become strong when 
they habitually become resolves and acts. We stifle 
wrong feelings by refusing to act on them. 

V. Means of Self-Emotion-Ciiltiire. — Emotions are oc- 
casioned by ideas. Judicious praise as a means of self- 
emotion-culture is placed first, and wise reproof next. 
Judicious praise fosters the ennobling emotions. Wise 
reproof checks unwholesome and egotistic feelings. 
Good companionship is of great valuD. Personal litera- 
ture deserves a high place, and biography easily stands 
highest; history comes next, and then come the best 
works of fiction. Good family and school government 
ranks highest. Wliatever is calculated to work in us 
high resolves may become a means for the culture of 
I the self-emotions, 

YI. methods of educatijig the Self-EmotioiiB. — These 
are plans of work that foster the helpful and repress the 
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hnrtful eelf-emotions. What do we want to do ? We 
wish to cherish self-reapect and all ennobhng self-emo- 
tione, and likewise restrain all wayward impulses. We 
Beek to cherish all feeliiigs that look to self-betterment, 
and repress emotions that minister to self-degradation. 
We etinmlate hope and courage, and repress fear and 
cowardice; we cherish good-hnmor and cheerfulneBS, 
and repress Bournesa and melancholy; we foster the 
desire for self -betterment, and stifle low and sinful 
desires ; we cherish true self-love, and repress egotism 
and selfishness. How can we best do this ? 

Eindei^aiten and Frimary Kethods. — We spare no 
efforts to improve oni" methods of intellectual culture, 
but we scarcely even think of methods of emotion- 
culture. Yet who will say that heartculture is less 
important than intellectual culture 2 

1. Mothef infiuenoe. As the self-emotion twig is 
bent, so the self -emotion tree inchnes. Here tlie work 
of mothers and kindergartners is of the highest impor- 
tance. In fostering desires for proper food and drink 
to satisfy natural appetites, in cherishing budding self- 
respect, in stimulating cheerfulness and courage and 
hopefulness and all uplifting desires, and in repressing 
all hnrtful self-emotions, the motlier and the kindergart- 
ner do untold good and avert incalculable evil. 

2. Favormg ewoironmenis. As we place fine plants 
and animals under the most favorable influences, so we 
ought to do with the children. Favorable surroundings, 
loving treatment, kind words, cheerfulness, and pleasant 
employment work wonders. But the primary teacher 
must do the best for her pupils, however faulty their 
previous treatment. As a diseased body may be re- 
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Btxjred to health, eo a deformed bouI taay be educated 
into harmony. 

3. Develop gelf-^espect. Show the pupil that jou 
respect him. Train the children to ehow respect for 
each other. Your hearty approbation and judiciona 
praiee will produce marvelous results. The desire to 
be worthy, and tlie hope to merit your lovuig approval, 
greatly stimulate self-respect. 

4. Develop a good disposition. Hopefulness, cheer- 
fulness, good-nature, aweetne&s, patience, coDtentment, 
joyousness, enter into such a disposition. As you pro- 
mote the development of these emotions you form in 
the child a good diBposition. Embody these excellencea 
in yourself, and they will appear in all your acts and 
words and tones. Your example will prove mngicaL 
You will be able to win back to health the most dis- 
torted and ugly dispositions, as well as greatly improve 
dispositions already good. 

Intermediate Hethods, — The egoistic emotions are 
highly active in boys and girls, and require the most 
careful direction. Many details here are not needed. 
You will use a wise discretion, and so do the best you 
can. Above all, you will deal directly with each pupil, 
and try to make the most of ea«h one. 

1. Develop high ideals. In manhood we work out 
the plans and work up to the ideals that pleased onr 
youthful fancies. How important, then, that these 
ins and ideals should be worthy I At this period 
boundless possibilities seem wittiin easy reach. Wild 
fancies hold sway. Ideals are likely to he low and sen- 
I Bual, If not elevaltid, they are likely to lie realized in 
depraved and vicious men and women. It requires the 
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utmost skill of tlte wisest educators to save the bojs and 
girls, and to lift them up to a higher life. Leading 
pupils to see how ugly and uQworthy these sensual and 
low ideals are does much to remove the rubbish 
prepare the way for better ideals. Studying the lives 
of noble men snd women stimulates our desires for supe- 
riority and greatly elevates om- ideals. "We need to give 
the young concrete lessons and line upon line. "When 
each one is led to create for himself a worthy ideal of 
life, a life full of hope and courage and cheerfulness 
and patience and high desires and noble achievements, 
a foundation is laid for a grand life. 

2. So teach as to foster mimlinesa. Lead the pupil 
to conquer for liiraself. Each victory strengtliens hope, 
Belf-satisf action, patience, courage, and the desire for 
mastery. Pupils thus taught become manly and self- 
reliant, and grow into admirable men and women. Pu- 
pils improperly taught lack manliness. They are bullied 
and belittled for not doing impossibilities. Every reci- 
tation is an hour of defeat and humiliation. They be- 

.e discouraged and despondent. They lose self- 
respect and course and manliness. They become 
hopeless, dependent, incapable of effort ; and they grow 
into gloomy, sour, dissatisfied, inefficient men and 
women. 

3. So govern as to rightly ediicate the « 
Lead the pupil to govern himself. Now his duty-emo- 
tions are active, and he can be led to do right. Now his 
affections are also active, and he may be led by sympa- 
thy. Pupils thus governed are orderly, industrions, 
cheerful, joyous, sweet, good-natured, manly. Bad gov- 
ernment mars. Fear takes the place of hope ; force, of J 
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affuctioD ; biame, of praue ; crnelty, of kindneee. Fd- 
pil» are driven, not led. Such government tends to 
foster every haietu] feeling ; instead of a burning desire 
for knowledge, hatred for forced etndy is created. Pn- 
p!l« thuM governed tend to become ever^'thing undeeiraf 
bio ; diflord«rIy, ugly, morose, sour, cowardly, onmanly. 

High-Bcliool Metlioda, — Vouth is the trying time of 
life. The destinies of the many, for weal or woe, depend 
on self-control during this period. The feelings now be- 
come paseioiiB, and, like floods, when uncontrolled sweep 
to ruin. The educator relies largely on the egoietie 
emotions to carry the youth safely throng this critical 
period. 

1, Simulate the desire for perfection. We are 
placed in a universe where law reigns. Our highest 
desire is, perfection through law. We desire physical 
perfection through conformity to physical laws. Wa 
dosiro mental perfection through conformity to the laws 
of mental growth. "Wo desire moral perfection through 
oonfoi'mity to ethical laws. Creative Wisdom drafts the 
plan of each life, and each one is endowed with a burn- 
ing desire to carry out tliis plan by making the most of 
himself. The imperative " he perfect " throbs in every 
fiber of the human heart. The youth creates a high 
ideal of a grand manhood. This becomes his working 
niwlel in building hie character. Appetites and pag- 
sions, like steam and electricity, must be so controlled 
OS to rriftlto and not mar. Every low impulse mnat 
bo stilldil. and every noble impulse cherished. The 
buriiiug desire to know the moat and be the most and 
do the mo.it inspires the youtli to subjugate his way- 
wiutl impulses. 
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2. Foster the desire for hnowUdge. Kindle in the 
hearts of the young an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
Lead them to realize that an hour with Plato or Shake- 
speare is better than years of giddy pleasure. Man is 
sometimes called the knowledge-seeking animal. The 
brute feels no desire for truth ; it simply gratities its 

ititea and is content. Man desires trutli, aud counts 
OTsdom the moat precious of all things. His appetites 
are merely his law-abiding servants. Happy the youth 
that hungers and thirsts for truth 1 

3. Cherish a desire for beauty. The universe is full 
of beauty, and we are endowed with strong desires to 
enjoy it, to produce it, to be it. Beauty of form, beauty 
of motion, beauty of color, beauty of sound, beauty 
of sentiment, beauty of character ; sublimity, humor, 
beauty ; whatever guise it takes beauty tends to lift us 
up. Truth and beauty are twin-sisters, and co-worlcera 
to refine and elevate. 

4. Encourage tJie study of personal Ut&rature. Bi- 
ography does most to strengthen personal emotions. 
History as now written does almost as much as biogra- 
phy to educate the self-emotions. The best fiction exerts 
a powerful influence in this direction. Personal essays 
are of value. Such literature arouses the egoistic emo- 
tions and stimulates tlie desire to do what others have 
done and be what others have become. The youth be- 
comes saturated with the cumulative lessons tliat noble 
manhood and high success come through self-denial, 
self-control, uprightness, earnestness, and perseverance. 

Lead the youth to look well to tJie outcome of life. 
The fool bhndly rushes on to ruin. These human 
wrecks that strew the pathway of time were victims of 
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imcontrolled appetites and passions, Tliey are tlie dan- 
ger-signals. Fortunate tlie youtli wlio heeds these 
warnings, and refuses to tread the patli uf folly and 
death! 

YII. Hiatakes in the Treatment of the Personal £mo- 
tioni: 

1. Neglect. Few really understand the mighty influ- 
ence of the egoistic emotions in the mental economy. 
Earely does the teacher even attempt the systematic 
culture of courage and chcerfnlness, and the desire for 
eelf-betterment. 

2. Mistakes in govem.ment. Appeal to fear is all 
too common. The pupil is treated more as a madiine 
than as a self-determining person. Such management 
is the worst possible preparation for life. 

3, Injudicious praise. Egotism and selfishness come 
of misdirected self-emotionB. Flattery fosters these de- 
formities. Judicious praise is the pure hahny air, bat 
flattery is the fatal sirocco. 

4, Demeaning. Tlie pupil is called a blockhead. 
Such belittling epithets as take away all self-respect are 
used unsparingly. This is monstrous. It is a great 
thing in education to lead the pupil to think well of 
himself, and inspire him witli confidence and courage 
and the desire to excel. 
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Self cnjo;rs as well as knows. What terms de^ignnte our abilitiea 
to enjoy anU suffer ! What does the heart stand forT 

LKtsT. — Tell your friend about the heart-world. Make for him 
B diagram of th^emotiona. Give him your best thoughlfi nbont the 
culture of the ego'istic cmottons : 

1. lotltioii of ehe Self- Emotloiu and Xenaa defloed.— Point cmt 
\ 
\ 
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the relations between ideas and emotions and between emotions and 
resolves. Define tlie emotions ; the egoistic emotions ; educalion 
o{ these feelings. Show the relations of the cgoistiu emotions to the 
appetites ; to the intellect ; to the will. 

2. Importanoa of BeU-EmatioD Cnltnre. — Why do jou count emo- 
tion-culture itnportantt Is intellectual-culture more importantl 
Show that culture of seU-einotions tends to good hahits. Ought the 
egoistic emotions to dominate the appetites t Why do you eonsider 
ihe culture of the egoistic desires highly important! 

3. Qrawth of the gGlf-Emotunu. — What feelings are autocratic in 
childhood 4 Cow early do you find the self-emotious active in chil- 
dretit Before what year do these feelings become very activel 
What reasons can you give for the early culture of theself-emotionsl 

4. Lavi of Etolf-Emotloii Cnltnie. — Does law reign in thocmotion- 
world t State the law of effort in terms of self'cmotion culture; 
law of means ; law of methods : law of action. Mention a special 
law that you have discovered. What do you mean by educadon 
and culture as applied to the emotions? 

5. Msani of Self-Emotloii Cnltnre. — Why do you place judicious 
praise first? Which do you estimate of highest value for the cult ura 
of the egoistic emotions, good companionship or personal literature? 
Do you find history more helpful than biography ? Give your esti- 
mate of the value of fiction in the culture of the aelf-c motions ; of 
good school government. 

G. Method! of ednoating BaU-Emotlotu. — How do we educate sclf- 
omotions ? What self-emotions Jo we cherish ? What self-emotions 
should we repress? Is heart-culture less important chan Intellectual 
culture t What do you mean by kindergarten methods of educating 
the self-emotions? by primary methods? by intermediate methods? 
by high-school methods? State and explain four directions for 
primary work; four for intermediate work; four for high-school 

7, Mlitaket In ednoating Solf-Emotioiii. — Are these mistakes vital? 
Why IS self-emotion culture neglected I What mistafees are made in 
government? Explain the danger of injudicious praise ; of demean- 
ing the pupil. Why should pupils bo led to think well of them- 
^M Belves? Mention some of the mistakes that you have noticed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



BDDCATION OF THE SOCIAL EMOTIONS. 

By this is meant the right culture of our feeling for 
others. Our capabilities to feel in view of ideas per- 
taining to others are our altraistic emotional powers, 
and these feelings are altruistic emotions. These emo- 
tions are called fellow-feelings, social emotions, aSec 
tions, and altruistic emotions. Ail our emotional en- 
dowments are God-given capabilities, and their lawfoj 
activities are God-approved. But intelhgence underlies 
the rational emotions, guiding these and restraining 
those. Feelings not thus guided are blind and brutal. 
Bestraint is as essential as stimulus iu emotional culture. 
We cherish love and restrain hate ; foster kindness anij 
stifle cruelty; praise generosity and disparage envy. 
The child thus educated grows more and more lovely. 

I. Importance of educating the Altruistic Emotions.— 
Man is pre-eminently a social being. Culture of the 
social emotions does most to elevate human society. 
Savages are egoistic ; Christians are altruistic. Altru- 
istic-culture immeasurably increases human happiness. 
Each one becomes his brother's beeper, and is happy 
because he seeks to make others happy. Altruistic-cult- 
ure makes for the brotherhood of man, and fits man for 
the companionship of angels. 

II. Growth of the Altroistio Emotions. — In compart 
son with the appetites and the egoistic emotions the 
altruistic emotions are feeble in childhood. Quite early, 
however, the child manifests in some degree sympathy, 
jealousy, emulation, afEection. Sympathy first e 
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as a feeling of pity or comniiseration for others. Tlie 

pains first synipatiiizcd witli are of coarse the familiar 
bodily feelings, such as cold, fatigiie, injury, together 
with the simple emotional states, as fear and disappoint- 
ment. A very young child will show unmistakably tlie 
signs of dejection and sorrow at the actual sight or nar- 
ration of another child's sufferings ; and the lower ani- 
mals, with their simple, easily apprehended emotional 
experiences, come in for a considerable share of tliis 
early pity. Affection appears first in response to mother- 
love. Up to the tenth year the child is largely a being 
of sensations, appetites, and eeif-eraotions. The social 
emotions become cjuite active during boyhood and girl- 
hood. After the fourteenth year the altruistic emotions 
begin to dominate, and are fully active by the eighteenth 
year. From ten to eighteen is pre-eminently the period 
for the culture of the social emotions. 

III. Lavs of Altruistic-Emotion Growth. — Most per- 
sons go on from year to year in a hap-hazard way, en- 
tertaining the most misty notions of the emotions and 
their culture. But to the thoughtful such culture seema 
of the highest value. Hero, as everywhere, law reigna. 
To educate the social emotions we must find out and 
observe their laws of growth. 

1. General laws. The great educational laws must 
be restated in terms of the altruistic emotions. (1) Zcew 
qfefort. — Well-directed efforts in cherishing the be- 
nevolent and repressing the malevolent emotions edu- 
cate these feelings. (2) Zaw of tneans. — Altruistie 
knowing, feeling, and doing are means of altmistic- 
culture, (3) Zavi of meHwd. — Systematic, lawful, and 
persistent plans of work which foster all right feelings 
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and repress all malevolent impnlses edncate the eitr 
emotions, 

2. Special laws. Each gronp o£ hnnmn capabilitiei 
has its own peculiar laws of growth which edncatora 
find out and observe. Attention is called to two im-' 
portant laws looking to the culture of tlie social emo- 
tions: (1) Feeling for and with others develops alti 
istic emotions. Cherishing all kindly feelings renderB 
one warm-hearted and unselfish. (2) Doing kind act9^ 
educates the altruistic emotions. How the mother lean 
to love lier helpless child ! How the teacher learns to^ 
love lior needy pupila 1 

lY. Heana of edncatiog the AltmlBtio Emotions,— 
We feel kindly emotions in view of ideas pertaining 
others. Whatever tends to call forth such feelings maji 
become a means of altruiBtic-cultnre : (1) Favorai 
environments call forth kindly emotions and suppre 
malevolent feelings, (2) Kind compmiiona do moat, i 
love begets love. Cruel companions arouse all hatefu] 
emotions and give us our street gamins. (3) Ali/ruia 
Uteratare is invaluable in the edncation of the social^ 
emotions. Such books as George MacDonald's workorfl 
can hardly be prized too highly. The New Teatamenly 
is the one perfect book for altrnietic-eulture. (4) jlB 
truieiic doing gives the highest culture to these fee' 
inga. Habitually doing kind deeds develops all kind! 
feelings. 

V. Methods of educating the Altruistic Emotioni,— 
SystematicaUy and persistently putting forth kindlji 
feelings educates these emotions. This we can not <" 
by simply willing it, any more than we can call bafl 
past experiences by an act of wUl. But we i 
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mand the ideas that occasion altruistic emotionB, and 
hence can Byetematically and persistently arouse these 
feelings. Well-raatiired plans of work are essential in 
the art of promoting character growth. 

Kindergarten and Primary Methods. — From infancy 
to age all kindly feelings need to be cherished and all 
unlovely emotions repressed. The utmost skill is needed 
in the management of little ooes. 

1. Environments. Throw around the child the 
most favorable social influences. Surroundings do much 
to make children kind and generous or cruel and self- 
ish. Anna has enjoyed from infancy kindly influ- 
ences — a kind mother, kind teachers, and kind com- 
panions ; now she is an unselfish, kind, lovely girl. 
Her brother John, almost from infancy, has lived 
in the streets, surrounded by all vile influences, and is 
now a selfish, cruel, repulsive boy. Blessed is the child 
that grows up in the atmosphere of love ! 

2. Manaff6?nent. "Wise management educates the 
altruistic emotions. The rule of love develops love. 
Kind treatment awakens all kindly feelings. Provoke 
not the child to anger. Avoid arousing hateful feel- 
ings. 

3. Manners and Morals. Concrete lessons in man- 
ners and morals cultivate the altruistic emotions. In- 
deed, the enduring foundations of noble characters 
must thus be laid. The teacher finds here a rich and 
boundless field for altruistic-culture. 

^^ 4. DoiTi^. Deeds of kindness develop social feel- 

^B iigs. Little acts of kindness on the part of the child 
^B develop the kindly feehngs. Parents and teachers can 
^B flo manage that the child will continually feel the im- 
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pulse to give kind looks, Bpeak kind words, and do 
kind acta. 

Intermediate Methods. — The waywardneee of boys 
and girls is proverbial. Dnring the period of transition 
from childhood to youth the social emotions need to be 
carefully cherished in order tliat they may dominate 
the appetites and selfish impulses. 

1. Kind treatment is always sahitwry. But boys 
and girls must not be babied. The manly and womanly 
feehng now becoming active must 
the instrument responds to the touch of the 
the hearts of the boys and girls respond to kind treat-^ 
ment. 

3. Altruistic 

men and women who live in the hearts of the millions 
are those who love their fellow-men. The best hteratnre 
is altruistic. Such works as MacDonald'e Sir Gibhie, 
Mrs. Ewing's Story of a Short Life, Dickens's David 
Copperfidd, and Holland's NioJiolaa Mintum help won- 
derfully. The New Testament will always take the 
first place in the culture of the affections. 

3. Life-lessons in manners and morals enter into the 
fiber of altruistic-emotion culture. In character-building 
these lessons need to enter into the warp and woof of 
thought and emotion. Kindly emotions are thus rooted 
into habits. Boys and girls become gentlemen and gen- 
Uewotnen. 

4. Habitual deeds of hiTidiiesa immenady sti 
the altruistic emotions. Kind looks, kind words, aiu 
kind deeds that flow from kind hearts make the heart 
donbly kind. Kindly feelings that do not become 
kindly acts are wasted. 
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High-School UethodB, — Toutli ia the danger period. 
Most ofEenders go astray while in their teena. Appe- 
tites and emotions become seething passions, and when 
nncontrolled lead to vice and crime. The pathway of 
life is etrewn with youthful wrecka, who haunt the sa- 
loona, the gambling-dens, and the house of infamy, and 
who mingle in society but to corrupt and blast. The 
danger ia appalling, but the very vehemence of youth- 
ful emotion may prove the anchor of safety. 

1. Right thinkinff ocaisions right feelings. We 
edncata om- altruistic emotions when we think lovingly 
of others. How bounteous are the blessings showered 
upon us by our fellows, our country, and our God ! 
These thoughts arouse within us all kindly and gen- 
erous impulses. The educator pnta forth his best efforts 
to lead generons, impressible yonth in these lovely altro- 
istic paths. 

2. Carrifvng alimiaiic emotion emer into aliruigtio 
doing develops all generous feelings. Th« good Samari- 
tan carried his noble sympathies over into deeds of kind- 
ness. Jesns wept, bat at the same time he called back 
the dead Lazarus to comfort the Trewjnng n'mUrrn. To 
suffer OUT kindly impulites to di*)i;f»te nnfw;ted, in I* 
squander these preciona feelings anfl ne^lerrt ^ont ifp- 
portnnities. 

3. Enticing fM fiw jif/ttiffft in M" iMTTden irfa nf^U 
love educates the noeifd evtrttum*. " //«•« !o the "IfwMM 
of the feelings, arwl ft slionW r.(ntiprtih^tii fill (li« iltUif' 
eets and command all the fcrtrpfB ttt the rnldd, T" 'Ut 
this, tlie ftbjeefji of ff>? fterwfwm rnrntf. t-^ ft'-lft I" u»4m> *il 
the diacriminftti'iTts fii Hia Wrffid Ifi b«fiw*/. 

all its active powOTn.^ (z'** "t '>'••'. ^'•*^^f 
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l//vfl of cofintr;, lo^e of children, has led I 

r/|»n«tjl </f tlm iKibl^ot lireK. Bat mhen m 
WvrffKM tlio cri'l vt lore, itcorrnpb sB &e « 
Ari'l tlie |>I(iMore iUelf «t last will p«lL To W i 
III Ntnn't lit Uie )iwl of ttie fedinga, love <i 
pArmI t<; uiiderUku nil duties uid eadttte aB i 
Al'tNitliliieiit to ariytliiug acenia a atiglit aSmr at I 
liut ua|K»rlmion rflvoalii the deeper tnith in t 

4. A»iif ttfisdM cultvoation to he at iU letL JjEnv A 
not R'fttjlj ItR bunt by boinK loft to itself. It p 
Iwst titilj' bjr ]HirMlHtfint culture. Youthfol love is a fi 
wtlitbiioiit mil] moroly a germ of matured love. If aM 
luve li not wortliy, it were better to neglect it, and i 
Ul It (II(i; but if it be a worthy love, it ongM to bo 1 
clilirlHlii'il and cultivated, that it may become the most 1 
HiKiblliiK. It is the same with love for God as witli I 
liivii for oitr fellows ; wo can not love God as we onght 1 
Uiilntitt wo (iiiltivttte oar love for liim. 

VI. ItMtnunt of ths Unkindly EmoUont.— The thoughtfnl paient 1 
Uiil tho wiMi lewder will here nmko a solemn pause. What most (m j 
iluno wltli this boat of dreadful emutiona — anger, envy, jealonsf, 
hate, onmltf, malloe, antipathy, blasphernj, soom, cruelty, Ingmti- 
tnilo, contempt, reven^'el UnrcEtralned, these feelings make tor 
harm, They hurt, and do not holp. They are malevolent emotion^ 
Tfhicb tend to hittorness, strife, revenge, rivalry, murder, war. They , 
fill ill lands with wails of woe. No p^naccB for the treatment at ] 
these dangerous emotions can bo given, but parents and teacben I 
and society cnn do much to alleviate the evils. Each oue can Icam J 
to restrain these feelings : 

1. Avoid their cxeitnlion. " Parents, prnvnlie not your children I 
to anfrer." Study how not to arouse hateful feelings. When o 
tinually exeited these feelings grow into hateful passions; but whea | 
act eicited they bocomo feeble by non-use. 

• Q. H. Pdmcr. 
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r9. Repress malevoienl emoliona. We cherish kindlj feelings bnt 
repress unkindlf emotions. We smother anger as we do devouring 
flames. We stifle malice and envy, and cruelty and sclflshneas. We 
discourage in every way all hateful feelings, aud thus repress and 
weaken them. 

3. Restrain hateful emotions from beeoming hateful acU. These 
feelings have n remarkable tendency to become acts, and thus mul- 
tiply their intensity. Cain's anger became angry words and murder. 
We can not always avoid those evil emotions, but we can restrain 
them from becoming acts. Every such act of restraint is a victor; 
that tends to weaken as well as curb hurtful feelings. 

4. Overcome hate by love. We hare a thousand reasons for lov- 
ing where we have one for hating. Think of these and read of 
these. By cherishing all kindly feelings we overcome hateful im- 

YII. Kistakes in edncatiiig the Altruistic Emotioiia. — 
Hmnan -well-being ia promoted by tbe cnlture of these 
feelings. Neglects and blunders here cause deepest 
woe, and human history tells the tale. 

1. Neglect. Men explore dark continents, but fail to 
explore the human heart. "We take infinite pains to 
educate reason, wliilo we suffer the noxious weeds of 
hateful emotions to grow luxuriantly and smother out 
love. Surely the culture of the affections is not leea 
important than the culture of the intellect. 

12. MiedirecUon. Even love is degraded by becom- 
ing a slave to appetite. Thus the most ennobling emo- 
tion becomes a dangerous egoistic passion, Onr affec- 
tions are most precious, and deserve to be so directed 
as to work the noblest ends. 
3. Waste. Tour sympathies do not lead you to 
action. Tou sympathize with Lazarus, but leave the 
doga to lick his sores. Altruistic emotions which do not 
in some way become resolves and acts are squandered. 
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4. Heading too much emotional literature. Many 
thus waste their sweetness on the desert air, and become 
poor indeed in real sympatliy. Expect not kindness 
from the constant reader of emotional Hteratiire. One 
who hves in an imaginary world and finds no pleasure 
in relieving real suffering ceases to be a practical phi- 
lanthropist. Whenever and wherever you feel kindly 
impulses, see to it tlmt these emotions become generous 
resolves and deeds of kindness. 
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Letter. The social emotions and their culturo is a £n 
theme. Nowhere do we approach closer to the source of hamai: 
pinesa. \a\x can write a thoughtful, earnest letter to your f 
The culture of the social emotions demands oar best efforts. 

I. Giveyourdefinition of the Bltraisticeuiotions; of thscnlto 
of those feelings. Is sympathy developed among brutes ) Are si 
ages altruistic t How does altruistic-culture make for human b 
piness t Give three reasons for the culture of the social ei 

II. What feelings are most active in childhood T What b 
emotions become active earliest t Trace the growth of sympatb 
Describe the growth of the altruistic emotions during boyhoo' 
during youth. 

III. State in terms of altruistic emotion the law of effort ; I 
of means; law of method; law of ei/mpalhi/ ; law of iltiiiig. 
about a special law relating to altruistic-culture that yon have di 
covered. 

IV. What do you consider the best means for altruistic c 
Give your estimate for this purpose of environments ; of companion 
ship; of altruistic literature; of altruistic doing. What b 
you plsce highest ) Mention other valuable works. 

V. What do you mean by methods of educating the social ei 
tionst by Kindergarten methodst by primary mcthodst by 1: 
school methods I Give some directions for the culture of the s 
emotions during childhood ; during boyhood ; during youth. 

VL How should we treat the unkindly emotions 1 'Whj d 
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■we ftyoid exciting these feelings! "What are the effects of repressing 
these emotions t Why ghould we restrain hateful emotions from 
becoming hateful ucts f 

VII. Why do teochBcs neglect altruistic-cnltare T Do you con- 
Eider the education of the eocial emotions as important as the odu- 
oation of memoryt Show some of the ways in which ouraociaJ feel- 
ings we miBdirocted and wasted. Why do excessive novel-readera 
become hard'heartedl State some of the mistakes that you have 
noted in altruistic-culture. 



1 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BDPCATION OF THE TKDTH-EM0T10H8. 

The student is in love with truth. Wlien we speak 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, we mean by 
the true the realm of knowledge. Truth is agreement 
— , with reality — -as true biogra- 

Ciiriosity. P^Jj '^"^ liistory, true science. 

Desire for tmth. "Wisdom is philosophic troth. 
Love of truth. The wise man discerns the 
' deeper truths of life and walks 

in the paths of wisdom. The fool, though learned, 
despises wisdom and walks in the paths of folly. Cult- 
ure of the truth-emotions is the development of the 
love of truth. The delights we feel in view of truth 
truth-emotions. We feel joy when we solve 
the hard problem, for the answer is true. Every step 
upward is a delight, for it ia the mastery of a new 
truth. "We hate the false, and love tho true. We de- 
! the true, and feel disgust for all shams and pre- 
368 and falsehoods. 
L Selationi of Hia Truth-Emotioiu, — So strikingly 
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are these feelings related to knowing, that they are I 
sometimes called the intellectnal emotions. 

I. The truth-idea is intuitive. By direct insights 
gain the truth-idea. We stand face to face with the ] 
true as with all necessary realities. We gain the tmtU- 
idea just as we ^aia the space-idea and the time-idea and J 
the cause-idea. Before I can say that this or that state- I 
ment la trne, I must have the truth-idea.* 

3. Discernment of truth occasions truth-emotions. 
"We are so constituted that discovering truth and con- 
templating truth and using truth give us high delight. 
Open-eyed wonder, intense curiosity, joy of discovery 
and conquest, desire for knowledge, love of truth, epur 
OB on from infancy to age. 

3, Tfie truth -emotions are feelings occasioned by 
truths discerned. Emotions are feelings occasioned by 
ideas. The peculiar emotions we experience in the 
presence of truth are termed the truth-emotions. The 
child explores the wonder-world of matter; the youth 
explores tlie wonder-world of mind; the man explores 
the wonder-world of philosophy ; the immortal explores 
the wonder-worlds of God's wisdom. The boundless de- 
lights occasioned by new diacoveries are tnith-emotions. 

4. Education of the truth-ejnotions is tfie develop- ! 
fneiii of the love of truth. Truth is more precious than j 
diadems, for it is the food of the soul. We do moat for J 
others when we lead them to love the truth. This ia j 
cardinal in^>education, and must determine matter as \ 
well as nietho'I ' 

II. Importance of edijf**"^ *^^ Truth - EmotionB. — 
The most despicable of a'a^ characters is the man who 
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"loveth and maketh a lie," "You are a liar "is counted 

the greatest possible insult. We class the slanderer 
with the murderer, 

1. The love of truth charaeterizes the noble man. 
Compare "Washington and Napoleon. A truthful man 
is the noblest work of God. From infancy up the love 
of the true and the hatred of the false mnst be in- 
grained, 

2. The love of truth characterises the seience-Tiiaker, 
He earnestly seeks to know the trutli, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. All misleading theories, all 
bias, all lies and half-truths, are torn away. He seeks to 
stand face to face with realities, and find out truth. 

3, The love of truth is the fountain of perpetucH 
youth. The joy of finding new truths keeps the soul 
forever young. This is the pleasure that never cloys. 
There is an ever-increasing joy in beholding new truths. 
The pleasures of exploring an infinite universe, when a 
billion years have passed, will be but a beginning of the 
joys in store for those who love truth. 

4, The love of truth exalts and ennobles. It leads 
us to think the thonghts of God after him. It rewards 
us as we ascend higher and higher. Think of the joys 
of Newton, when he discovered tlie laws of gravitation ; 
of Copernicus, when he discerned the true theory of the 
solar system ; of Franklin, when he found out the iden- 
tity of electricity and lightning. Love of truth gives 
Burcease from sorrow. 

Ill, Time to educate the Truth - Emotioiu. — How 
early the child feels these emotions can only bo con- 
jectured. It is certain that very early the child suffers 
when deceived. Equally early it mnst enjoy in some 
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degree truthfulness. But trntli-emotion is feeble in 
cliildhood. Still, the joy of discovering new truths 
early fills tlie cnp of the young. In these early yi 
the trutli-habit must be developed. As tlie years mul- 
tiply the love of truth deepens, and the philosophei 
feels a boundless pleafiuro as new and grand trutlie burst 
upon him. Clearly, these emotions need to be culti- 
vated from infancy to age. 

rV. Laws of Truth-Emotioa Cnltnre. — Keasoning edu- 
cates reason, and enjoying truth educates truth-emotioiis. 
1. Oheriahing iruth^TnotioTia develops these fe^ings, 
"We lead pupils to feel joy in the presence of truth, and 
pain in the presence of the false, 2, Whatever calla 
the truth-emotions into vigorous activity may become 
a means for educating these feelings. All studies may 
be made the means of cultivating the truth-emotiooB. 
3, Systematic and persistent plans of work that call the 
truth-emotions into vigorous activity tend to devt 
those powers. 4. The habit of truthfulness fosters the 
iruih-em'Otions. Truth becomes precious, and false- 
hood hateful. 

y. MeasB for ednoating the Truth • Emotioiu. — The 
trnth-olement is coextensive with intelligence. Cogni- 
tion is iinding truth. Truth-ideas occasion truth-emo- 
tion. Truth in nature, in science, in history, in every- 
day life, may he made the means of educating these 
emotions. Character-building is the best means for this 
culture. The Bible, the wonderful gallery of characters 
trne to the hfe, is incomparably the best means for culti- 
■ vating the truth-eniotions. 

H YI. Hethods of educating the Truth-Emotiotu. — Lead- 

^K ing the child or youth to eyetematically and persistently 
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seek truth for the love of troth and the enjoyment of 
trath edueatea the truth-emotions. 

1. So teach as to develop a love of hwwledf/e. Nat- 
urally, the appetency for knowledge is keener than the 
appetite for food. How often joa have seen a child 
leave its food untasted to heten to a story or to see the 
passing ehow ! Pupils wisely taught, hunger and thirst 
for knowledge. No grades, or examinations, or threats, 
or punishments are needed to spar them on. 

2. Cherish the pleasure of discovering truth. You 
remember the etory of Archimedes. So teach, that 
your pupils every hour may feel like crying " Eureka 1 " 
This is the charm of the Socratic method. This ia the 
characteristic of good teaching. 

3. Cfierish truth-telling. Telling lies is cowardly 
and baee and hateful. The pupil should be led to loathe 
falsehood, and turn from it as from carrion. Trutb- 
telUng is brave and manly and lovely ; it should 1 
rooted into liabit. The best boys and girls and nn 
and women are truthful. Every day yon can press this 
lesson home. Our school readers furnish eases. Our 
literature is replete with examples. Do you sincerely 
love truth ? You will find ways to cherish the tmth- 

■ habit. 

^^k i. Foster iruihrdovng. Christ said, " I am the truth." 

^B The martyr cries, " I can die, but I can not deceive." 

^H Paul, the chained prisoner, "reasoned of truth," and 

^^k made monarchs tremble. How brave, how true was 

^^k Luther 1 We almost worship one who embodies truth 

^^L in every look and word and act. How noble I how 

^B grand ! 

^H YII. Kutakes in the Culture of the Trnth-Enuttioiu. 
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—All plans of work that suppress or fail to stimulate 
the trnth-emotions are educational mistabeB. 

1. UnwiUing tasks are educational ilunders. "Wlien 
yon force a child to prepare a lesson, yon foster a dis- 
taste for knowledge. In giving lessons, lead yonr pa- 
pils to feel that you are doing tlieni a favor — ^giving 
them the opportunity to gain truths. Work is com- 

i of tasks, while play is made np of games. Tasks 
s necessary as work, but onr pupils must be willing 
workers. 

2. Jiepulsive work is an educational Uwnder. In 
rae way you must create an interest. How many girls 

loathe mathematics because the study was made repul- 
sive 1 Even the hardest work may be made interest- 
ing. 

3. Burdensome work is a mistake. Let the cliild 
eat too much food, and it will loathe food. Burden the 
boy's memory continually with undigested facts, and 
he will come to loathe study, 

■. Favkire to foster a love for truth. The stndent 
studies for grades and a diploma. How few study.be- 

3 they realiy desire to find out the truth 1 Instead 
of being a perpetual joy, school hfe, too often, is a grind- 
ing drudgery. The student has no heart in it. Dear 
teachers, do you love truth ? Then I know you vrill so 
manage as to get your pupils in love with truth. Tell 
your friend how to do this in your letter on the culture 
of the trnth-emotions. 

5. AH shams are Jiurtful. Deceptions and mis- 
representations are grave mistakes. The deceiver as 
well as the deceived suffers loss. The faith that tmsta 
eomes of truthf ulnesB. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

KDOCATION OF THB ..ESTHETIC EM0TI0K8. 

Bv this is meant the development of our capabilities 
to appreciate and enjoy the beautiful, the sublime, and 
the humorous. Ah beauty predominates, these emo- 
tions are called the beauty-emotions. Sublimity and 
humor are treated aa forms of beauty. Our capabilities 
to feel in view of the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
humorous are known as the Eestlietic emotions, Tasie 
is the capability to feel lesthetic emotions. The term 
taste, used in this sense, occurs constantly in literature 
and life. Self as intellect beholds beauty, and as ses- 
thetic emotion appreciates and enjoys beauty. Beau- 
ty is ever concrete. We |)erceive beauty in things 
beautiful. Self as imagination creates beautiful ideals. 
Our notions of beautiful things, immediate and remem- 
bered, awaken our beauty-emotions. "We command and 
educate tliese emotions by commanding the ideas which 
occasion them. 

I. .SHthetia EmotionB in the Kental Eoonomy,— The 
cut, page 2, and the diagram, page 209, symboJize the 
position and relations of the testhetie emotions. Self as 
intellect creates aa well as perceives beauty. Art and 
poetry and music are resthetic creations. Beauty-ideas 
excite beauty -emotions, and beauty-emotions move self 
to create and realize beautiful ideals. 

1. T7ie beauty-idea is intuitwe. When we become 
acquainted with beautiful things we become conscious 
of the beauty-idea. Before I can say, " Yonder simset 
is beautiful I " I must have the beauty-idea. The beau- 
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ty-idea is a necesBary-idea, and is gained by direct in- 
sight,* 

2. The leauty-emotions are feelings occasioTied by 
ideas of beautiful things. Things are beautiful; we 
are endowed with native energies to feel beauty-emo- 
tions, and we experience emotionB of beauty in the 
presence of beautiful things. 

3. Esthetic emotitms are feelings occasioned by 
(Bsthetic ideas. The EestLetic emotions are the beauty- 
emotions, and include emotions of beauty and ugliness, 
emotions of sublimity and insignificance, and emotions 
of humor and pathos, 

4. Taste is tJie caj>aMlity to feel (Bsthetia emotions. 
Taste is commonly need as tlie power of self to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the beautiful. "We speak of the good 
taste of cultured persons and the bad taste of unculti- 
vated people. Taste stands for assthetic emotions. 

5. £duca(don of the CEsthetio emotions is the culture 
of our powers to appreciate and enjoy the beantifnl, the 
BubUme, and the humorous. Education makes the dif- 
ference between the barbaric taste of the boor and the 
refined taste of the artist and the man of culture. 

II. Importance of .SBthetic Cnlture. — The worlds of. 
the true, the beautiful, and the good are co-ordinate. 
"We are endowed with powers to understand, enjoy, and 
become a part of these glorious worlds. jEsthetie cult- 
ure takes rank with intellectual culture. In our times 
its importance is unquestioned. ] 

1. Esthetic cultwe exalts and rejmes. Contrast 
a prize-fighter and Tennyson. The one is destitute of 
sesthetic culture, and is low, coarse, brutal ; the other, 
* See IntuilioD, pp. 36 imd BO. 
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through esthetic culture, has become a part of the 
beauty-world. Contrast the Greeks and Romans with 
African savages and Australian Bushmen. The ele- 
vating effects of asfithetic culture are truly marvelous, 

2. Esthetic culture iTnmeam^dbly increases human 
happiness. Edncation is designed to fit us for the high- 
est happiness of which we are capable. ^Esthetic cult- 
ure prepares us to enjoy a universe of beauty. It at- 
tunes the human heart to thrill with joy in the presence 
of beauty in all its myriad forms. 

3. jSatheUe culture fortifies against low vices. One 
who enjoys the beauties of Nature aud poetry and song 
and holiness learns to despise degrading viees. Love of 
the beautiful opens the heart to all good influences and 
closes it to all tiie grosser vices, 

III, Orowth of the Esthetic Iliiiotio]u.^These feel- 
ings are feebly active in our early childhood and grow 
with our physical growth. Physical beauty attracts the 
young. Soon the child learns to enjoy simple melodies 
and simple poetry. At every step iu education care 
should be taken to cherish these feelings. From the 
age of fourteen to eighteen is considered the period 
especially favorable for tlie development of the higher 
tEsthetic emotions. Through life these emotions must 
be kept active. The aged men and women whose 
aesthetic emotions are active and strong are still young. 

IT. L&va of Esthetic Emotios-Orowth. — As think- 
ing promotes the growth of reason, so tlie enjoyment 
of beauty promotes the growth of the beauty -emotions. 

1. Gejieral educational laws. These are here stated 
in terms of the EBsthetie emotions. Wisely enjoying the 
beautiful, the sublime, and tlie humorous develops the 
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asBtbetio emotions. Whatever tends to call into Tigoi 
0U3 activity the aesthetic emotions may be made th( 
means for educating these feelings. Systematically an^'l 
persistently calling into vigorous activity the sesthetie 
emotions educates them. 

3. Special laws. jEstbetic emotions have their own 
peculiar laws of growth. Tlie educator searches out tbeee 
laws and works in harmony with tliem. (1) ESorts to 
create beautiful ideals educate the beauty-emotions. 
The highest beauties of many realities are assimilated 
into one ideal. (2) EfEorts to realize our beauty-ideals 
cultivate our beauty-emotions. The beauty - emotions 
of tbe artist, the poet, the musician, and tlie teacher 
grow stronger and stronger. 

V. Heans of edncatiitg the .Esthetic Emotions — The 
worlds of boaiity and sublimity and hnmor funiiwh abun- 
dant food for the ajathetic emotions. From the rich 
etores the teacher selects the fittest ; 1. Physical heau- 
ty — of form, of color, of motion, of sound, ete. 3. 
The fine tw/a—d rawing, molding, painting, scolptnre, 
arcbitecture, landscape and flower gardening, ete. Z. 
Vocal cvltu^re — music, reading, elocution, i. jEs^ietio 
Uteraiure— poetry, fiction, Eesthetics, essays, rhetoric, 
composition. 6. Beauty of character — truthfulness, 
kindness, honesty, good morals, gentle manners, etc. 
. World stuflka—B^tronoraj, philosophy, reli^on, etc. 

YI. Hethoda of edooatlng ^e Beauty-EmotionB. — A 
mind develops normally when excited to rif,'bt and many- 
aided activity. Beauty, sublimity, and humor occasion 
tbe activity of the lesthetic emotions. Cherisbing these 
feelings and calling tliem into systematic and persistent 
activity educate these emotions. 
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IEindergarten Hetliods. — The intangible influences of 
beauty silently minister to soul-growth. 
1. Beautiful environments cultivate theheauty-emo- 
Uona. The Bcenery, the flower-garden, the spreadiug 
meadowH, the blossoming orchards, the golden fruit, the 
shady groves, the running brooks, and the songs of 
birds, awaken all beauty-emotions in the hearts of the 
little ones. Beautiful school-rooniB and lovely school- 
grounds minister to Besthetic culture. The kindergart- 
ner, like the wise mother, Eurronuds the little ones with 
an atmosphere of beauty. 

12. Kindergarten play-songs and aU rhyth/mio move- 
ments culUviUe beauty-ejnotions. In fact, beauty is ob- 
trusive in all the kindergarten arrangements. Beauty 
of motion has a fascination for children which the kin- 
dergarten exercises gratify, 
3. Making pretty things educates taste. The little 
ones are kept busy drawing, molding, cutting, build- 
ing, making. Tliey try to make beautiful things. The 
beauty-emotions thus pass over into actions, 
4. Doing prettily educates the heauty ~ emotions. 
" Pretty is that pretty does." Kind acts are beautiful. 
TrutlifulnesB is beautiful. Selfishness is ugly. Cruelty 
is ugly. All wrong doing is ugly. Beauty of charac- 
ter is the highest form of beauty. 

Fiimaiy and ^termediate Hethoda. — ^All the l)eaitty- 
emotiona are now moderately active, and should be cul- 
tivated as assiduously as the intellectual powers. Love 
of objective beauty is very active during this peiiod. 
1. Make the surrowndings lieautiful. Your scliool- 
i room, like the home and kindergarten, should 1)0 a 
L filing of beauty. A few pictnres, a few flowers, will 
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help much. Then, yonr school-grounds should be made I 
OS beautiful as a picture. Enlist pupik and patrons in I 
this [esthetic work. 1 

3. Zead the pupils to iJte habit of hecmty of position 
and iruyoemm.t. Graceful positions in sitting and stand- 
ing, graceful gestures, and beauty of movements in tao- 
tice, in walking, in gymnastics, in play, educate the 
beanty-emotiona. , 

3. Lead the pupil to prod/aoe hea/uty. Writing, 
drawing, and molding are excellent lEsthetic exercises. 
Drawing has probably contributed most to the advance- 
ment of sesthetie culture. 

4. Yocal jTvusic wnd good reading educate tJte beanty- 
smotiona. Vocal music should be made prominent ia 
all our elementary schools. The reading should be ss 
beautiful as the music and the drawing. 

5. Enlist the chUSren in easy mstketic literature. 
Bead to theni easy poems and pretty stories. Have 
them commit and recite memory-gems and write pretty 
letters. Lead them to read beautiful literature. 

6. So manage that the beauty-emotions will become • 
pretty-aets. Good conduct is beautiful, but bad con- 
duct is ugly. Good words and gentle manners are the , 
highest forms of beauty. Generosity is beautiful, but . 
stinginess is ugly. Gentleness is beautiful, but rude* 
ness is ugly. Truth is beautiful, but falsehood is ugly. 

High-School Hethodfl. — During youth a3sthetic emo- 
tions ai-e intensely active. This is the golden period 
for their highest culture. j 

1, So teach (Esthetics, rhetoric, composition, and lH- ; 
erature as to educate the cestheUc emotions. The stu- i 
dent learns to enjoy the beautiful in literature. Thai 
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playa of Shakespeare become as charming aa the moat 
beautiful miisic. The snhhme epics, Paradise Lost, 
the Iliad, and Job, becoming as fascinating as galleries 
of art. The student begins to produce as well as to 
enjoy beautiful literature. 

2. The student must so study and practice the jme 
aria as to feast the asathetic emotions. All can draw, 
most can sing, and some can read. Each one can excel 
in at least one Eestlietic art. Art criticism is an excel- 
lent exercise. At a small cost each high school may se- 
cure photographs of the works of the masters. In the 
world of beauty the soul becomes retined and exalted. 

3. The student irtust he led to luxwriato in the beau- 
ties of science, and language, and philosophy. Dry 
facts are respectable considerations, but the beauty of 
truth, of design, of system, of iniinite wisdom, that we 
discover at every step, exalts and ennobles us. 

4. Beauty of holiness is the superlative of beauty. 
Whale means physically whole, healthy; holy means 

morally whole, healthy, sound. Physical beauty comes 
of physical health. So beauty of character comes of 
moral wholeness. God is beauty, for he is the Holy 
One. The holy men and women of olden and modern 
times are the beautiful characters that adorn human his- 
tory and exalt human nature. Our highest endeavors 
are, to become holy, and to reaUze in ourselves the 
beauty of lioliness. The art of developing holy charac- 
ters is the finest of fine arts. Beauty of conduct is the 
climax. 

YIII. Histftkea in edocatiii^ the Esthetic Emotioiu. 
— Educators do not always realize the manj'-sidedness 
of soul-life, and the necessity for all-roimd culture. In- 
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tellect is often liighlj educated, to the neglect of hearfei I 
and ^vill■cIlItu^e. In connection witli the aesthetic emo- | 
tions many edueationa] mistakes are made, 

1. Error of tJie vMlitarian. " Tlionsanda for utility, I 
but not a dollar for ornament 1 " exclaimed the practical I 
man of the school board. " Teach mj boy arithmetie, J 
bnt do not waste hia time with music, and drawing, and J 
gymnastics," was the injunction of the doUar-wise parent. J 
No wonder that tlie old echoolmaster, thus instructed, . 
tried to crush all the beauty-emotions out of children by 1 
monntains of facta. Modem education, with the motto 1 
"Utility and beauty," is rapidly remedying this funda-l 
mental mistake. 

2. Er-ror of the matfiete. The fflsthete considers a 
thetic culture the principal tiling. Both the ethical and 
the practical are undervalued. Solid culture is replaced 
by the study of the fine arts. The old-time " Indies' 
boarding-school" embodied this ruinous error. Co- i 
education has worked wonders in correcting these J 
extremes, but very much remains to be achieved by the I 
coming teacher. 

3. Error of the ■mathemaiicicm. Mountains of math- 
matics crush ont the beauty-emotions. Sometimes it 
is grammar, and sometimes Latin. One's specialty ia J 
made to so absorb the time and energies of the pujnl 1 
that no. place is left for lesthetic culture. "IhavenO'j 
time to teach music and drawing," said a teacher who ] 
required the pupils to devote two hours daily to arith>- 
metic. 

4. Ernyr of the Philistine, A teacher who lacks ] 
imagination and aesthetic culture trudges on mechan- | 
ically, scarcely aware that there is a beauty-world. UtL- J 
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Hslpful Booki. — Our litemture is rich in works traating of tha 

lioCic emotions and tiicir cuiturG. Excellent manuals for miiaic, 
and drawing, and elocution, and gentle manners, are numerons^ 
The teacher who loves the beautiful will work close to nnture and 
art, and will lead her pupils into the paths of beauty, and sublimity, 
and iiumor. 

Letter. The culture of the (esthetic emotions is a delightful 
theme on which to write. Take time and write thoughtfully. Try 
to enlist your friend in this forward movement. 

1. Place of lite malMxe emoUons t'n Ike menial economy. Point 
out the relations between intellect and (esthetic emotiunB; between 
these emotions and will. How does iF^hetic culture affect manners t 
moralsl Are brutes endowed with these emotions t Define (esthetio 
emotion i nwthetic culture ; taste. 

3. Importance of wslTttlic eullure. Why do yoa rani (esthetio 
culture with thought-culture? Show how (esthtsKc culture refines; 
exalts i increases human happiness ; aaTes from degradation. Give 
three original reasons for esthetic culture. 

3. Growth of the tenthelie emotions. Tell what you know about 
the activity of these emotions during the kindergarten period; dur- 
ing the primary period; during the intermediate period; during the 
high-school period; in manhood; in old age. How early do the 
little ones manifest beauty-emotions f What do you consider the 
golden period for msthetia culturel 

4. Lama of cesthelie eullvre. Illustrata the law of effort; the 
law of means ; the law of method ; the law of creating beauty. Do 
ideas cause emotions? Is self active in beauty-emotion at 

5. Means for editeating the aetheiic emotions. Place on the board 
your estimates of the educational value in Eesthetic culture of draw- 
ing ; of music ; ot good roadiiig ; of poetry, etc. 

G, Methods of educating the heauty-emolions. Give four direc- 
tions for kindergarten esthetic culture ; four directions for primary 
culture; fourdireotinnsfor intermediate culture; four directions for 
high-school work. How do e 
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literature do you count best I Ms; pupils be trained to wtite beaa< 
tiful compositionst 

7. JUigtakes in edti^ating Ike reslJiitic emotions. Explain 
error of the utilitarian ; of the esthete ; o( the Philistine, What 
miatAkes have you noticed in ssthctic culture f 



CHAPTER XXn. 



EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE. 

Bt tliiG is meant the development of the duty-emo- 
tions. "/ ought" is tlie highest impulse of the soul. 
*' I can starve, but I can not steal." " I can die, but I 
can not betray my country." " Bum me if you will, 
but I can not deny my Saviour." Such is the language 
of the educated conEcionce. Moral education is the 
education of conscience. 

I, Conscience in the MENTAi Economy. 

Conscience is to the moral universe what gravity is 
to the world of matter. Gravity regulates worlds, and 
cooecience regulates moral beings. In all the arena of 
human thought no other theme has for us such thrilling 
interest as the education of conscience. 

I. Intellect and Coiucienoe, — Self as intellect knows 
riglit, and self as conscience Jed^ impulses to do right 
Knowing duty occasions duty-impulees. Conscience i 
the moral impulsion in man. Conscience moves to right 
aa invariably as the needle points to the pole. 

1. The duty-idea ia intuitive. A moral being stands 
face to face with a mora! universe. We gain the duty- 
idea by direct insight, just as we gain tlie cause-idea and 
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the time-idea aod the Bpace-idea. Bound up in eaph 
rational act is the duty-idea. Self as necessarj-intnition 
perceives the duty-idea in a moral act, as he perceives 
the cause-idea in a physical act. We gain intuitively 
the concrete ideaa of right and wrong, of ought and 
ought not, of merit and demerit. These ideas are 
neeeseary, self-evident, universal. 

2. Self as inteUectJmds out the right. "I ought to 
tell the truth," is a moral judgment. All judgments 
are intellectual products, and differ merely as to subject- 
matter. Moral judgments are simply judgments con- 
cerning right and wrong. We must iind out what is 
right in the same ways in which we find out what is 
true in science. The space-idea is intuitive, but the 
truths of geometry are thought-products. The duty- 
idea is intuitive, but ethical truths are thought-products. 

3, Self as conscience feels impulses to find out the 
right. We desire to know duty. " J^ind the right" 
is the first imperative of conBcience. In the search for 
moral truth intellect is at its best. Se sure you are 
right. This is your highest intellectual duty. Arrive 
at your moral judgments with the utmost care. Mathe- 
matical judgments are important, but moral judgments 
are infinitely more important. 

II. Conscience and Law. — Conscience is the native 
energy of self that makes for righteousness. Kighteous- 
ness is rightness, and, everywhere and always, right is 
accordance with law. Moral laws regulate the moral 
universe just as physical laws regulate the physical 
universe. Self as intellect finds out moral laws in the 
same ways that he finds out physical laws. Intellect 
finds out tlie laws of love : " Love God supremely," and 
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" Love others as you love yourself." Tour impnlee td 
obey these laws is an imperative of conscience. Self as 
intellect may be mistaken, but eeli as conscience infalli- 
bly feels the impulse to do what is believed to be rigbt> J 
Conscience is the law-obeying energy of the soul. 

III. Appetites and Consoienoe. — Duty-emotions doi 
inate all other impulses. Conscience is the only im-l 
perative of the soul. Duty-emotions are impulses to doJ 
right — to do what we think we ought to do. Coit^^ 
science commands all oiu" intellectual powers to find oat ' 
duty ; commands will to choose and do what we believe 

t to do. The clamoring of the appetites and J 
passions is hushed in the presence of the imperative of I 
conscience. " It is my duty," silences all other consid- 1 
erationa. "It is wrong," arrests every unlawful ini'^fl 
pulse. 

IV. Will and Conuienoe. — Choose and do the rigbt, I 
is the ultimate imperative of conscience. Conscien- | 
tionsness is habitually doing what we deem right after 
the most searching investigation. You have used your 
intellect to the utmost to Jind out the law. You be- 
lieve it your duty to work for prohibition. Now your 

- nonscience moves vou to do all you can to abolish the 
saloon. ■■"-■' *' 

But to close yo^'^ , , , *i 

^t nCyes at noonday and declare tiiere is 

no sun, IS not c J J 

, ^g^scientiousness but rather wiiiiulneas. 

the chCf of Binnt'iiw'i'^^tiously' •*"* ''« «a"« himself ' 

"Wlien we because he had refused to investi- 
forward even in thow we are right, we move boldly i 
V. Culture of (?<^ o* danger and death. 



I developing our 



cience.— Educating conscience i» 
'cal emotions that our duty-int-d 
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pulses become practically impci'atiye. Between the man 
who habitually does what he intelligently helievuH to be 
id thej}olici/ man, there la an immeasurable dis- 
tance. Each was endowed with duty-emotiona, hut the 
one has educated hia conscience, while the other haa 
rcpreesed and dwarfed his moral impulees. Compare 
Paul with Napoleon, or Luther with Eichelieu. 

YI. Coasotence, or the Ethical Emotions. — Onr feel- 
ings occasioned by our duty-ideas are called ethical 
emotions, duty-%iTio\ions, emotions of conscience. Con- 
8 OUT capability to f est ethwal emotions. Self, 
as intellect, gains ethical ideas ; self, as conscience, feels 
ethical emotions in view of ethical ideas ; self, as will, 
does ethical acts in view of ethical ideas and ethical 
emotions. Strictly, conscience ia self feeling duty- 
emotions, but for convenience we use the term coa 
science to represent ethical emotions, as well as the 
capability to feel these emotions. 

We do not think of conscience as an entity, nor of 
an act of conscience as an isolated act. Each etiiical 

is an act of the entire self. Self feels ethical emo- 
tions in view of ethical judgments, and, in view of these 
judgments and impulses, determines and acts. As the 
impulse to right ia the dominant activity, we say that a 
moral act ia an act of conscience. Self as conscience 
feels ethical emotions, and the native energy of self to 
feel Tightness is termed cotisdence. In tliis sense con- 
science is a capability, a power, a faculty of self. Edu- 
cation deoelops but does not create conscience. Culture 
renders Uie moral impulses more and more powei-f ul as 
incentives to conduct. However diverse their theories 
most writers practically aecoi-d with these statementa. 
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HesBon TTiai/ be educated, bnt conBcience miist be 
cnltivated. Witliout some moral culture a man becoraea | 
a monster. It is the edacation of conscience that fits I 
us for the companionship of men and angels. Moral 
education is superlatively important. 

1. Conscience-culture leads to the grwndeet man' 
hood. The ultimate product of moral training is a 
human being, under tho direction of an enhghtened 1 
conscience, habitually striving to do his full duty to I 
himself, his fellow-beings, and his Grod. This is the 
educational climax. A conscientious man is truly the 
noblest work of God. 

i. Conscience-culture gives self-control. It subjecta I 
the lawless apiietites and paesions to law. It makes 
one law-abiding. The Chief-Justice of England says, J 
" Temperance, self-control aa to the drink-habit, would 1 
close three fourths of all the prisons in the world.'* [ 
Self-indulgence makes demons, and fills our prisons, our I 
brothels, and our gambling-hells. Conscience-culture f 
gives self-control, and dethrones appetite and passion. 

3. Conscience-culture leads to the highest ha^ypineu. 
Happiness everywhere is a result of obedience to law, 

s misery is a result of violation of law, " Happy are the 
pure in heart." " Happy those who hunger and thirst ■ 
after righteousness." 

4. Consci-ence-culture TnaJces life worth living. It j 
lifts up society, and m^es our impulses pure and enno- 
bling. It makes men and God our friends, and gives 
us the universe to enjoy forever. " He who overcomea | 

> ehall inherit all things," 
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" There are men who do not know that when they 
tutor the magnetic needle tliej are tutoring currents that 
enswathe the globe and all worlds. There are men who 
do not know that when they tutor conscience they are 
tutoring magnetisms which pervade both the universe 
of souls and its author. Beware how you pnt the finger 
of special pleading on the quivering needle of conscience, 
and forbid it to go north, south, east, or west ; beware 
of failing to balance it on a hair's point ; for whoever 
tutors that primordial, necessary, universal, infallible 
emotion tutors a personal God " (Joseph Cook). 

III. Gkowth op Conscience. 

The brute has no respect for moral law, for it is des- 
titute of ethical insight as well as of ethical emotion. 
The child at a very early age feels duty-impulses, but 
these impulses are feeble, and fall far short of being 
practically imperative. The maas of mankind are eth- 
ical infants all their lives. Soon the little one sees 
dimly the law of obedience to parents, and feebly feels 
the duty-impulses to obey. This is the budding of con- 
science, and needs to be fostered with infinite care and 
tact. 

The duty-impulses become moderately strong during 
boyhood and girlhood, but need constant watchfulness 
to see that they become acts. Train the young to do 
habitually what they believe to be right, and conscience 
will grow strong. 

Conscience becomes highly active and commanding 
in youth. This is the golden period for its systematic 
cnltare. The yonth loves and obeys law because it is 
right 
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Conscience rightly educated grows more and naore 
powerful to tlie end of life ; it becomes the ijiiperative 
soul-energy. It makes a man migiity to conquer. One 
rigiiteous man shall chase a thousand guilty ones, for- 

" Thus conscience does make cowards o[ as all," 



Good CoDMience and Bad Cmuoleaee. — These are misleading ezpra 
sioas. Curiscieoco is ulvvays good. When Paul persecuted Cbristiiu 
lo tiie death, lie said, " I did it in good couacience, lor I thought 1 . 
ought," Ho aimplj acted conHciuutioualy. When we act conBcien- 
tiously we say we have a good conscience, but when we act uucoosci- 
ontiouBly we say we have a bad conBcienee. It is every way better 
to Bay iM are good when we oltey conscience, but ice are bad when 
WB di^bey conscience. Conscionco always moves us to resist the 
wrong and choose and do the right, Coneeionce is always good. 
We are responsible not only for what we know, but also for what wb 
ought to know. Those that have few opportunities shall be bmtsa'J 
with few stripes, 

IV. Laws of CousciEKOE-CoLTirEB. 
Like memory and reason, conecienee grows by B 
Every time you gladly act conscientiously you iuore 
the vigor of your ethical emotions. The laws of t 
science-culture are as well defined as those of imagini 
tion-growth. The duty-impulses constantly move ue t 
find out and do the right (1.) Obeying these ir\ 
strengtheiia conscience, and disobeying them weaka 
conscience. (3.) What&eer tends to strengtfien the ethio 
emotions may he tnade a means for eultiocttmg o 
science. (3.) Systematically and persistently aeekia^^ 
to find out duty, and doing what we believe we ouf " 
to do, educates conscience. Ethical emotions i 
over into acta become powerful. (+.) JTahitwUly a 
what you believe to he ri^ht educates c 
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reafloning malceB one strong to reason, so feeling and 
doing duty make one etbically strong. (5.) Hahitu- 
aUy dmng what you believe to he wroiig enfeehles con- 
science. Tlie duty-impulses become too feeble to iniln- 
ence action, and the tranegressor ceaees to ask, '"Is it 
right r' 

T, Means of CoNBCrENOE-CirLTiiKE. 
'Well-directed eCort in finding out moTal kw and doing what we 
believe rigiit, educate conscience. A world of duties to learn and 
do is the limitless field from which to choose the ineans for con- 
science-culture. It fiecma almost needless to attempt to enumer- 

1, The family is primary. Loving parents teach the laws and 
make it easy to obey. As tbe I'hild learns to walk by walking, so it 
learns t-o do right by doing right. The family fosters all good im- 

3. Good companioruhip stands next to Ihefamili/, Tbe influence 
for weal or woe of associates is tremendous. When your assoeiateB 
love and live up to low, you find it eaay to do right ; but when yoor 
associntes are lawless you drift into lawless habits. 

a. Good literature ranks very kiglt. " The Bible," says Huxley, 
"is incomparably the best means for moral culture." When we 
realize thnt the loving Father gives Jnwa for our good, we find it 
easy to obey. When we know that an approving conscience is tbe 
smile of God, we have the highest possible motive to do right. The 
New Testament is the one perfect ethical code, and the life of Jesus 
is the one perfect ethical model. The best ethical literature is of 
inestimable value. No one knows how much he is infiuenced by 
what he reads. Pure literature is of priceless value. On the other 
hand, vicious literature does incalculable barm in weakening alt' 
moral restraints. 

4. Congmicd oceupatian deserves special mention. 
human nature finds it hard to battle against temptatioi 
of idleness or uncongenial occupation. 

5. 3Tie Siinday-sc/iool and church are powerful mci 
science-culture. Ilere niillioiiaof the best n 
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n put forth 



their best efforts to get duty into the hearts and lives of the young. 
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Scientific ethica touches not the mosses. Nothing can ever take tha J 
place of Christian ethics as the means of conscience-culture. 

fl. The school and college exerl a powerful elhical influence. They I 
give purpose and direction to yoiithfal effort. They keep the younj I 
busy B.nd interested. They give deeper insight into the tendencies 1 
and outcome of tourses ot action. In the fthseuce of school-life tha f 
best youths may drift into evil habits. 



VL Methods of educating Conscience. 
Conscience is self feeling duty'^motions. Its imperatiTcs bx% I 
find duty, choose duty, da duty, rejoice over duty done, and grieva I 
over duty not done. Methods of educating conscience are systcmatio I 
and persistent plans of instraction and training that tend to make 1 
these imperatives effective. Conscience is the capability o( self to 
feel duty-emotions. As used in life and literature, the term con- 
science is the synonym of elhical emotions and ethical acts. It is 
BO used in this work. Self as conscience feels the impulse to inves- 
tigate in order to find out duty. Self as conscience feels the im- 
pulse to choose duty as understood. Self as conscience feels the 
imperative, "I ought to do what I believe to be right." Self oa 
conscioiicfl feels a glow of satisfaction in view of duties done. Self 
RS conscience feels remorse in view of law violated. Conscience ia 
the moral faculty. It is the native energy of self to feel rightness. 
Moral education is the development of conscience. A man is edu- 
cated inteUectually when ho becomes capable ot putting forth his I 
best cognitive efforts. A man is educated morally when c 
dominates all other feelings and becomes the controlling imperative I 
in the mental economy. Such a man earnestly strives to find out * 
and do every duty to self, to others, and to God. He teeis hts high- 
est joy in loving and obeying law. A plan of life that systemati- 
cally and persistently calls ethical emotions into effective activity is 
a method of educating conscience. Ethical emotions do not count | 
unless they terminate in ethical actions. Every time yon n 
temptation or perform a duty you strengthen 



I. Kisdeifarten and Primary Hethods of edocatiiig ] 
Conscience.^ These arc methodB adapted to the moral I 
education of the little ones. Like the thinking powers 
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the duty-impulseB act feebly in childhood. The foster- 
ing care of parents and teachers is peculiarly needed to 
cherish the budding ethical emotions. Some one baa 
shrewdly said, " Moral education fibould begin with the 
grandparents." 

1. Develop the duty-idea. Like the number-idea, 
the duty-idea ia intuitive. As the child works up to 
number-ideas through concrete examples, so the little 
ones work up to duty-ideas through duty-esperienees. 
Early duty-lessons must be easy, and as concrete as early 
language-lessons. The duty to obey parents is earliest 
developed, 

2. Make duty lovely. The loving parents are the 
■ first to lead the little ones to Joyous obedience along the 

paths of love. The loving teacher leads the little ones 
in the same paths. The child is led to think of God as 
the loving Father and of heaven as a happy home. Thus 
duty becomes to a child joyons and lovely, and naughti- 
ness sad and hateful. 

3. Lead the little onea through object-lessons to law. 
The hourly occurrences are tlie best lessons. Little 
stories are excellent. Example is irresistible. As in 
arithmetic and music, the child moves up through prac- 
tice to law. 

4. Train the Utile ones to do what they tkvnk they 
ought to do. Only voluntary effort educates. In some 
way the child must be led to choose and do right. It 
may not know why, but it is right because mother says 

Children as well as philosophers must take much 
on faith In those they trust. It is worth everything to 
train the little ones to the habit of right doing. 

The education of conscience ia positive. It is 
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right to feel grateful and kindly. It is dnty to tell the 
truth and obey parents and teachers. So thoroughly 
impress the positive virtues that the child will acquire 
the habit of making its duty-emotions ethical acts. 
Keep before the child its duties. The negatives should 
seldom be mentioned. In teaching penmanship the 
ideal form and not the blunders is kept constantly be- 
fore the pupil. In teaching morahty we need to pursue 
a similar course. 

6. Throw around the litUe ones a moral atmoa- 
pliere. Sufier them not to be tempted above what they 
are able to bear. Make it easy for them to do right. 
When they go wrong, gently lead them hack to the 
path of duty. Spare no vigilance in cherishing the 
duty-habit. 

II. Intermediate MethodB of edacatmg Conscience. — 
These are methods of moral culture adapted to boys 
and gii'ls. In all land^, in nearly all communities, are 
to be found sturdy moral characters — men and women 
kiud and true and good. How have these moral heroes 
developed golden characters ? Ask Mark Hopkins and 
Miss "Willard ; aat Job and Elijah ; ask Jesus. Take 
the lessons you learn into your school-room and teach 
them to your pupils. 

1. (rw'e jtractical lessons in morals. Lessons from 
life are most impressive. It is important that boys and 
girls should gain clear-cut moral notions. Duty must 
be made as clear as axioms. Hence these lessons must 
be specific. Generalizations do little good. 

2. Lead hoys and girls to respect and obey human 
laws. These hecome real object-lessons. Parental re- 
quests are laws of the family. Kequeets of ti 
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lawa of the school. Legislative acta are laws of the 
State. Congressional acts are laws of the nation. In- 
still reverence for law. Cherish the impulse, " I ought 
to obey the law." See to it that duty-impulses become 
acts. The pupil will thus grow into a law-loving and 
law-abiding citizen. 

3. Develop tlie habit of right doing. It is of the 
utmost importance that boys and girls should habitually 
do what they believe they onght to do, Thns conscience 
is effieieutly educated, and a sturdy moral character is 
developed. I wish I could sufficiently emphasize this 
thought. We must not suffer pnpila to fall into the 
habit of doing what they consider wrong, and thus 
weaken conscience and build bad characters, 

4. Foster a taste for CEsthstic literature. As we 
keep poison out of food, fio must we keep base literature 
away from the young. The best literature is lesthetic. 
We must manage to have the boys and girls read only 
the best. In our times this is no easy task. We must 
BO educate our pupils that tliey will choose pure liter- 
ature as they choose wholesome food, 

CliuuMr-Qrowliig. — Mctlioda of conscience-culture learned in 
the school ol experience help most. "From my own life's eip» 
rience I know the neceiisarj ingredients of character and the im- 
portance of it, above all knowledge. 1 have learned, also, not to 
expect too much. I never ;et made a sting}' child generous from 
impnlse, or an improvident child prudent at all times ; but the fact 
that both faults have been in a measure overcome encourages me to 
persevere, I work in every possible way for these essentials : Hon- 
esty in every defaiil ; contempt ol mean little ways ; respect for each 
other's rights and mine ; habits of industry and order, application and 
pereeverance— the sum total of all being telf-eontrol. The amount of 
knowledge thejacqulregiveBmelittleconcem, With the espetience 
of so many years I am bound to teach them with a greater or less ds- 
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gree ol excellence. Although teaching and I understand each other 
as a. whole, each year develops soma new trait that has to be studied 
aad adapted. Whuterer success I have had is dtie to the study ot 
the individual, added to my natural aptitude. I have either no 
method or all methods, Whatever helps, I seize upon, keeping 
always in mind the development of power in the child. My idea 
of intellectual power is ability and desire to ohtaia knowledga 
.with accuracy and rapidity and certainty, and to use It cQectivcly. 
My idea of moral power is intellectual power with the supreme love 
of right and the ability to realize the ideal life in the actual life. I 
have always mode character-growing my highest aim. By assimi- 
lating my best experiences and the Bjperienoes of the best moral 
educators, I have tried to form perfect character-ideals. I have 
always given my best endeavors to the work of leading my pupils to 
realize these ideals in their own eharactors."* 

III. Advanced KetliodB of educating Conscience. — 
These are methods of moral education adapted to youth 
and early manhood. They need to be thorough and 

powerful. 

1. Self-control from principle is cardinal. Youth 
is the period of mighty impidsea that move the world, 
Now 18 the time for danger-signals. The appetite 
for drink and other perverted appetites must not be 
permitted to sweep away the foundations of character. 
In youth all the feelinga are intensely active. Shall 
we leave our youths to throw conscience and duty to 
the winds and sow their wild oats ? After a few gay 
and giddy years of lawless gratification of their appe- 
tites and passions, will tliey return to a life of duty and 
purity ? Survey yonder battle-field of the mad passions 
after the battle. Where, oh, where are the armies of 
the glorious youths you saw enter ? Alas ! alas ! most 
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of them have fallen to rise no more. Those stragglers 
yon see are individuals called back to the path of duty 
by mother love and the early education of conscience. 
The vast proportion of these prodigal sons and daugh- 
ters will never return to their father's house. There 
is absolutely no safety but in self-control. Early 
and always foster self-control from a conviction of 
duty. 

2. Conscience rriust dorm/nate youthfvl action. Only 
thus can our youths be saved and a noble manhood in- 
sured. Conscience is now very active and its impulses 
imperative to youths who from infancy have been 
trained to the habits of right doing. By all possible 
means the dominion of conscience must be maintained 
through these years of hope and danger, 

3. Ethical studies must he made promin£nt. Eth- 
ics is the science of duty, and ajiplied etliics is the art of 
right living. Youth is the time to gain large views of 
our relations and duties. Now each one needs to cre- 
ate an ideal character as a life model. Moral law, the 
beauty of goodness, perfection through right living, 
happiness as the consequence of lawful living, are les- 
sons that must be inwrought into the very fiber of the 
soul. Applied ethics, the art of right living, the great- 
est of all arts, is freighted with the well-being of the 
individual and the race. 

4. Ethical literature must JuwetJte first pkice. Hux- 
ly tells ua that the Bible is incomparably the best 

means of moral culture. God ie our loving Father, and 

in the words of Herbert Spencer is, " tlie infinite and 

eternal energy from which eiX things proceed." * Jesus 

• Which not whom. Spencar'd'^ "lute oe the lov- 
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IB the Perfect One. Tlie Bible is God's best gift to mai 
and is intended to guide him in the way of truth, duty] 
and everlasting life. The works of authors like Sliak& 
epeare and Dickens and MacDonald, are rich ethicall 
treasures. Young people need to coustantly drink e 
these pure fountains. 

5. Pv/re and wise associates are indispensaHe. A!| 
generous and confiding youth is easily led by those 1 
loves. Probably four out of five who go to the bad! 
are misled by vicious associates. " Evil associates cor- I 
rupt good morals." On the other hand, good and! 
wise associates do most to educate conscience and lef 
their companions in paths of duty. 

6. Punishment is a Tnoral necesaity. Its purpoBeil 
is to lead the wayward back to the path of duty and f 
keep them in it. "The way of the transgressor isJ 
hard." All offenses call for punishment. When we I 
violate hygienic laws we sufEer. When the child viol 
lates home laws it is punished. When we do wrong waJ 
Buffer remorse and are punished by the disapproval olj 
loved ones. The parent and the teacher and the Stated 
and God visit on the transgressor the suffering necee-V 
sary to reformation. We punish in love, in order to f 
the transgressor right and keep him right. 



An ftpproving i 



5 the smile of God ; ti 






Vll. Mistakes in educating Conscienok. 
A world full of degraded human beings is the r&.J 
suit of failures in moral education. The millions woula 
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be better men and women but for the deplorable mis- 
takes in the most important field of hnraan culture. A 
good man or woman is the noblest work of God, and a 
bad man or woman is the most deplorable work of 
man. 

1. Xfeglect of moral culture. The murderons plea, 
" I am not my brother's keeper," suffers the masses to 
drift in the ways of folly and sin. Then, parents and 
teachers and preachers and friends do not always with 
untiring purpose inculcate duty. 

2. Failwre to remove sources of corruption. States 
wisely quarantine against deadly epidemics. Saloons, 
houses of infamy, gambliug-dens, and ^^ variety" the- 
atres corrupt our youth and breed moral pestilence. 
Kot to suppress these sources of corruption is a griev- 
ous blunder. These immoral pest-houses should be 
closed to youth, 

3. Precept without traming. Only doing right edu- 
cates conscienca No amount of precept will save. The 
great mistake everywhere is the failure to carry pre- 
cept over into practice. Moral lectures and moral ser- 
mons are good, but they become effective only when 
they become ethical emotions and ethical acts. Planting 
the corn is well, but cultivation ia bettor. In moral 
education, example and training must accompany and 
supplement precept. The golden moral chain is made 
up of right ideas, right examples, and right training. 

4. Failure to control our thoughts. It is true that 
the current of our thoughts deeply affects our conduct 
and character. It is equally true tliat this current ia 
largely under our control. Wo can make the stream 
of thought clear and wholesome, as we can make it 
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muddy and impure. When we think on the true, 1 

honorable, the just, tlie pure, the lovely, the reputable 
our ethical emotions become imperative. 



BVG0B8TIVE STUDT-SINTS. 

ETHICAL EMOTION-CHLTUBE, 

I. Helpful Booki. — We are rich in choice works helpful in ethical 
culture. It seems unfit to mention two or three out of bo maiif. 
Comegy's Primer of Ethics, Bobinson's Principles and Practice of 
Ethics, Hopkins's Law of Love, Cook's Conscience, Eosenkranz's 
PhiloEophj of Education, Howland's Practical Hints for Teachers. 
Dunton's Moral Education, and Everett's Ethics for Yonng People, 
are admirable works. Our literature abounds in good ethical works. 

IL letter on Conidence-OaltBTe. — Lead your friend to realize the 
nature of moral education. Go iuto details, and show just bow jon i^ 
would promote the growth of conscience. Send a copy of four IA^^| 
ter to some journal for publication. Such productions will prort^l 
Taluable. What you find helpful may help others. 

III. Cmudanoe In Uie Mental Eeonon^. — What do you me«n by 
conscience t Is conscience a cognitive or an emotional power! Com- 
pare conscience and gravity. Show the relations of intellect and 
conscience. Prove that the duty-idea is intuitive. Show that moral 
judgments are products of intellect. Does conscience impel us to 
investigate in order to find out duty f Show the relations of con- 
science and the appetites ; theselt-emotioDS; thewill. IsconGaienoe 
amoral guidet In what sense is conscience infalliblet What do 
you mean by the education of conscience! by a weak 
by a strong conscience f What distinction do you make betwi 
conscience and the ethical emotions f 

IV. Beeeulty br Koral Cnltnre.— Why must 
cated ! Prove that conscience-culture tends to a superior manhc 
How does conscience-culture give self-control t Prove that 
education leads to happiness. Is an immoral life worth living! 

V. OrowUi of CoDMdeiUM. — Why has the bruto no regard 
moral law 1 How early does the child gain the duty-idea and 
dnty-emotiona I Explain what you mean by a fe«ble ooDsoiei 
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Do many persons Teniain ethical infants oil their lives T Trace the 
growth of conscience from infancy to manhood. 
ing of the expressions good conscience and bad conscience. Are these 
expressions misleadingt 

YI. Lawi of Donioleiiae-CnltaTe. — State in ethical terms the lav 
of effort ; law of means ; law of methods ; law of habit. Prove thut 
acting unconacientioualy enfeebles conscience. Does c 
riouslf trouble great criminals 1 

VII. Meani of ConHienoe-Cnltnre. — Give ;four reasons for put- 
ting the famiij first. What do you think of good companionship! 
of good iiteratureT of congenial occupationf of the Sunday-school 
and church ! of the Bihle I What does Unxley say about the Bible T 

VIII. KetlLod* of Bdnwting' Conuianot. — W^hat i 
How do we edncatfi conscience t How will you develop duty-ideas t 
Why must duty-lessooa for children Im objective ! Why must duty 
be made lovely) How will you train children to the habit of doing 
right* How are grand moral men and women made! Why should 
duty-lessons be practical t How will you lead your pupOs to respect 
and obey law! Why should right doing be rooted into habit 1 How 
will you (ost«r a taste for ethical JiteratureT Show that self-control 
is better than kingdoms, Why should conscience dominatet Give 
your reasons for making ethical studies prominent. Do duty-ideas 
l«nd to duty-actst What do you consider the primary office o( 
punishments t 

IX. KistakM in the Edneation of Comaienea, — Why is it that w 
have a world full of degraded human beings I Do you think the 
moral education of the race is possible ! Why do we so neglect 
ethical culture f Prove that prohibition helps. Show that example 
and training are as necessary as precept. State your own eiperienoa 
in promoting character-growth. 




i Memory, 
i Phaatasy. 
( Imaginatioll. 

( Conteptton. 
< Judgment. 
( Ecasoft. 



f Self-emotions. 
i Social-emotions. 
( Cuiiinic-emotioiis. 



Will, i Choice, or Seli-det«munation. 

{Reflex. 
Instinctive, 
ImpnUive, 
Purposed, 

A mifid ia a unit. Its activities can not be sepanited by fixed, M 
lines. WhiletheBOuraTftriouacaiioWlitioamay bestiidioilsepsrste^, T 
they can not be thought of as acting separately. The fact of tb» « 
Intei'sotion of our various powers is fundamental in educational ai 
in mental science. Milton taught that " in the soul are many lesMI 
faculties that serve reason as chief," But a faculty must not IW ,\ 
thought of as an enlily ; self is the entity, and his faculties ai 
capabilities to do acts different in kind. Nor must the facnitisa bs j 
thought of as acquired facilities ; education develops but does m 
create faculties. We must think of the faculties as the native ene 
gies ot self. Each self is endowed with native energies to know ' 
and (eel and will. The capabilities ot self to do acts distinct in kind ' 
are called his activities, his powers, his faculties. But no mental act ii 
simple. Eacli act of self is an act of the entire 911U. The dominot- 1 
ing activity characteriKos and dennntinalea the act ; as, when reastm 1 
ia the dominant activity, we say the act is an act of self as reat 
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THE WILL-POWEE3. 

These are our effort-making capabilities. Self as 
intellect knowa aometliing ; self as emotion feels some- 
how ; and self as will makeB some intentional effort. All 
mentality is knowing, feeling, and willing. Take away 
from our mental lives knowing and feeling, and the 
residue is willing. Will enters into each mental act. 
Analyze any of yonr acts : you find that attention con- 
ditions knowing ; that ideas occasion emotions ; that 
ideas and emotion occasion choicea; and that choices 
occasion actions. Intention, purpose, liberty, character- 
ize will, bat will is simply aeJf willing, and may be de- 
fined as the native energy of self to make intentional 
effort. 

Will u not to be oonceived as &n activitj in itself. As a concrete 
nalitr, will is active intelligence stimu1at«d by emotion, or actiye 
emoCion directed by intelligence. Will must have material to work 
upon — an object to be willed; and such material can be obtained 
onljr froni intelligence and emotion. All education, in a senso, is 
education of will. The education of intelligence is an exertion of 
will in directing intelligence to particular objects; the edocation 
of emotion is an exertion of will for the suppression of feelings that 
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are inimical, and tba atimalatioD o{ those that are farorable to tba 
well-being of man.* 

Will is to be conceiTed of as a eapabiiif.y of a self to put forth in- 
tontional effort. Each one is avare thai he purposely concentrates 
his efforts, prefers one thing to another, and intentionally executes 
his purposes. This is mind in liberty ; this is wilL As we Toluntarily 
attend, and choose, and act, will is to be thought of as standing for 
the powers of attention, choice, and action. 

I. The "WiU-Powem. — Wo uBuallj think of will as 
our power of self-determination, because choice ia pre- 
eminent in willing. But in. order to know or feel or 
do, we must ooncentraie our efEorta — must attend. In 
order that we may achieve, we must execute — must act. 
"We thus see that self pnts forth voluntary effort in 
three distinct ways : in attending, in choosing, and in 
acting. Practically, attention, choice, and action are 
now generally recognized as our will-powers. The 
edacator thinks of the learner as a self who can attend, 



choose, and act, as well as know and feel. This ineigbt 
is of great value. "Will stands for attention, choice, and 
action. It ceases to be the vague, mysterioua, meta- 
physical tiling that has wrought such confusion. 

II. Attention is tlie Ptmer of Self to focaliae his 
Sffoita. — It is " the self-governing intelligence applying 
itself ta.s-w(it it wills." 

""^HA . ' the actual self-diroction of the mind to any object 

Attention is*- \y "The activity of the soul which effeats th» 
oxtemal or intemaS* 

i.v. • J. Clark Murray. 
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ooncentmtiniT and focusing of its efforts is called attention." " At- 
tention is the concentration of the activittes of the mind hy the 
power of the will." "The greater or less energy in ibe operation of 
knowing is called attention." " The essential achievement of the 
will is to attend to a diftluult object, and bold it fu£t before the 
mind." "Effort of attention is the essential phenomenon of will." 
'' lu attention ne find the first eslubition of will ; it is the beginning 
of all control over tho mental life, and may be defined as the power 
to voluntarily concentrate mental effort." "Attention is an act of 
will, and may be defined as the power of concentrated voluntary 
effort." "Attention is the power of command over oar thoughts, 
and thns over our feelings." " Attention is the power to concentrate 
effort, and fis the mind persistently on an object orgronp of objects> 
and to resolutely exclude from the mental view all irrelevant objects." 
Such, substantially, is the teaching of all psychologists. Attention 
is a will-power, just as perception is an intellectual power. 

1. Attrition is -oolimiary coTtc&iitration of effort. 
I purposely exclude other themes aud fix mj mind on 
this topic. I do this intentionally, as it la my v:ish 
to grasp the wonderful truth that " sdf attends voluTir- 
ta/rily." "We apeak of attracted attention, and some- 
times call this non^ohmtary attention or reflex atten- 
tion. ThuSj an unexpected sound or touch or eight 
attracts our attention. Insistent ideas also attract our 
attention, and are sometimes hard to banish. Persons 
with little will-power drift, having their attention drawn 
hither and thither. But attention proper is ahoaya 
voluntarj/. Many things may conspire to divert my 
attention, but I resolutely exclude them, and keep my 
mind fixed on the subject in hand. Wlien we think 
and speak of attention we mean vohmtary attention. 
Culture converts the attracted attention of tlie child 
into the purposed attention of the youth. Education 
makes attention completely voluntary. 
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2. Attention enahles its to master diffieiiltU 
detail. "Attention is an act of will. The miud is 
directed to certain objects before it. "Wlien these are 
numerous, tliey appear dim and indefinite ; but when 
we give attention to any one object, it stands out dis- 
tinctly from the others." * As we become acquainted 
with many persons, one by one, so we master, step by 
step, the most complex subjects by concentrating oar 
pow«ra on each step in succession. 

3. Attention is our capacity to prolong a/nd change 
effort. Ton keep the problem before you until mas- 
tered. You keep your mind on the lesson until it is 
learned. You then rest and turn to another lesson. 
At will we concentrate, prolong, and change the direc- 
tion of our efforts. 

ne PotraeiM of AUentlaii, — The psychologist somotimea amuses 
hiniBfilf by defining each of tho mental powers in terms of conspious- 
ness. An equally valuable exercise is the defining of each captibilitj 
of self in terms of attention. Such exercises effectually dissipate the 
error of supposing that the so-called faculties are isolated properties J 
of which the mind is composed. The young psychologist will nee«l I 
to guard against going t« the opposite e:ttreme, in supposing that each 
activity of self is merely a phase of conseiousneBS and a potency o( 
attention. A deeper insight into the mental economy reveals to 
you a self endowed with energies, different in kind. Awareness is 
one of these energies, aud attention is another. You allend, that 
you may remember, and you are aieare that you attend and remem- 
ber; but memory is not attention, nor is it awareness. 

III. Choice is the Native Enei^ of Self-SetermiiiAtion. 

— Choice is the pre-eminent will-power, and is usually 
thought of as a synonym of will, '* Choice is the ca- 
pability of free election in view of cognitions and emo- 
" Dr. MeCosh. 
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tiona," " Witliout intellect there is no light; withont 
feeling tliere is no Trwtive ; without motive there is no 
c/toioeJ" "Choice is the power of rational self-deter- 
mination in consideration of motives." "When two 
courses are open to us, elioiee is our power to decide 
to take one rather than the otlier," " Choice ia simply 
the self-determining power of the soul." " Choice is 
mind in liberty, and is the power of preference." 
" Choice is the determining power in human action. 
'When but one course is open, self adopts it. When 
several courses are open, self as choice determines in 
favor of one." "Choice is the capability to decide 
what action to take." " Choice is the power to elect 
one of two or more alternatives in view of motives ra- 
tionally apprehended." " Choice is the ability to make 
up one's mind in the presence of rival claims." Thna 
speak the great psychologists. 

1. Sdf is free to choose. Ideas occasion emotions, 
and ideas and emotions occasion choices. Self-activity 
characterizes mind. Mental acts are occasioned but 
not caused. The idea of personal liberty is an intuitive 
idea. That we are free to choose ia clearly a necessary 
tnith. On this truth rests the science of duty. Per- 
sons are praiEod and blamed, rewarded and punished, 
because they are free and hence responsible. All men 
know that they can choose as tliey please. No one ever 
thinks of choice aa necessitated except when constrained 
so to do by metaphysical dogmas. A being not en- 
dowed with Uberty of choice is not a person. 

2. Motives oeeaaion choices. Incentives to choice 
are termed motives. These include reasons for choice, 
and are the ideas and emotions which move us to de- 
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termine, Wliat was your motive ! We often ask onr- 
aelvea as well as others this qnestiou. What indnced I 
you to pursue that course ! Even the least cultured ask 
this question. Rational choice is deliberative self-de- I 
termination. Motives are iuducements to choose. 

3. Ideas, desires, choices. Ideas are fundamental. 
We must know before we can desire. We keep a 
thought before our minds until it awakens a desire and 
thus induces a determination. Often ideas fight and i 
emotions conflict. The idea of happiness through the ' 
lawless gratification of the appetites fights with the idea I 
of happiness through obedience to law. The desire for , 
sensual pleasure conflicts witli the ethical desires. The 
house of mirth allures, while the house of mourning j 
appeals to our noblest emotions. Self as choice tenni- | 
nat«8 these fearful battles by determining to do right 
Ideas occasion emotions, and emotions as active desires 
move ns to choose. We resist unworthy desires, and 
determine in favor of ennobling desires. 

Belf Deteimliui. — I determine for m^tf. As I am rational, I de- ( 
liberate before (liKMiling. For good tcosodb I adopt tliis plan and I 
reject that I am aatocrat: in view of these conflioting ideaa and I 
emotions I determine. I am trei: : I am conscious that I can sta^ < 
or go. I am master : motives are mere considerationE that I j 
strong or weak at wilL I nm responsible : I myself, uncompelled, I 
chose to act thua; I know I could have chosen differently. I 
person ; I am a self-acting, self- conscious, self-determining being. I 
am immortal: I am in tonch with the Infinite Will 



IV. Action la ^e BaUTe Enei^ of Belf to execute hii 
[^minations, — Volition, executive power, executive 
volition, action— these are tbp terms used to designate 
our power to carry choices Vver into acts. liational J 
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action is the eapabilitry to purposely execute deternii- 
nations. " Volition is born of choice, and is the power 
to carry out our choices." " Volition is will in action, 
and is the consummation of self-determination," " Ac- 
tion is the mental execution ■whicli follows resolution." 
"Executive vohtion is the ability to carry choices over 
into acts." "Volition is our power to command all 
our capabilities to unite in the execution of our pur- 
poses." "Volition is the overt act of will," "Action is 
the power to exert force in the line of rational choices." 
Action is the capability to do what we determine to do. 
Action is self executing his choices. 

Xeflez-Aoti, Impaliivg-Aota, Batiaiial-ADti. — In the animal econo- 
my movenients which immediately folluw feeliogB, and where there is 
no rational choice, are termed untomatic, reflex, instinctive, impnl- 
fiive. Such acta are unpurposed and Don-Toluntary, Infinite Wis- 
dom has so planned that more than nine tenths of o 
thia Mnd. Habitual nets tend to become automatic. These unpur- 
posed acts require eoraparativoly little expenditures of energy. We 
are thus enabled to direct almost our entire energies to purposed 
and directed effort. 

A BatlDnal Aot ii the IntantiDiial Xxsontiaii of ■ Xatiottal ChoiM. — 
You have before you seToral interesting books which you desire to 
read. In what order will you read them I After careful considera- 
tion, you determine to read this book first ; this, second ; and bo on. 
You now proceed to execute your purpose by reading the boolts in the 
order you determined on. Action, in its strict sense, is the capabil- 
ity to execute purposes. Thus, Napoleon, was a man of action, and 
Bismarck a man of great executive power, 

1. Self reaches the outer world through hisjp 
orgwniam,. Sensation and movement are the connect- 
ing links between self and the not-self. It is impossible 
for us to manifest any thought, feeling, or purpose ex- 
cept by bodily movements. The look, the gesture, the 
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Bpokea or written word, come of bodily movementB. 
Self as action commands all his mental and physical 
abilities in tlio execution of Lis purposes. The reflex 
organism — marvelous mecliauism I — is the ready servant 
o£ the will. You determine to write a letter, and in the 
execution of your purpose you graap the pen and write. 
Ganglia and nerves and muscles respond to your slight- 
est volitions and automatically carry on the work. 
How? No one knows. Self as will originates move- 
ments in the motor ganglia ; these movements induce 
molecular waves, which vibrate through the motor 
nerves to the muscles. The muscles contract and relax, 
and thus produce the necessary movements. A mind ia 
self-acting, but how does it create motion ? How does 
the singer call into play the right muscles in the neces- 
sary degree of tension to produce the song ? How do 
yon converse? We here touch the unknown. Is it 
also the unknowable ? 

2. Repetition c&nverts purposed action into habits. 
From infancy you have been trained to pronounce cor- 
rectly and speak properly and act politely ; now you do 
these from habit, without thought and withont pur- 
pose. "Wonderful I Wonderful ! Habit is the great 
conservator of mental energy. 

3, Executive power m the capahility to hrinff ahout 
results. Alexander waa a man of wonderful executive 
power, but Aristotle excelled him. The one clianged the 
map, the other the thought, of the world. Executiro 
power is the ability to achieve. It is the ability to or- 
ganize and direct. Ton will demonstrate your execu- 
tive ability by making the most of yourself and doiog 
most for others. 
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EDUCATION OF ATTENTION. 

CHAPTEE XXIV. 

EDUCATION OF ATTENTION.* 



L 



By this is meant the developuieut of oar power to 
devote ourselvea wholly to one Bubject. ThG fact that 
we can become able to do this is fundamental in educa- 
tion. Kosenkranz counts tliis conception of attention 
the most important principle in pedagogy. Great 
achievements are possible to one who can concentrate 
all his energies upon his wisely chosen field of work, 

I. delations of Attention to other ActivitieB. — Will is 
voluntary and piirjioeed effort. There are clearly three 
movementB in acts of mU : (1) Self selects a special 
field and devotes liimaelf to it : this is will as attention. 
(2) Self, in view of various considerations, determines: 
this is will as chmce. (3) Self executes his determina- 
tiona : this is will as action. Attention in some form 
and in some degree enters into each mental act, 

1. Attention as related to choice and adion. We 
can study these powers separately, but we know that 
flelf attends while he determines and acts. Each of 
these activities supplements the others, but the act of 
concentrating your mind on one thing is essentially an 
act of attention. 

2. Attention as rdated to intelled. Self as atten- 
tion concentrates his eogjiitive energies and thus gains 
mastery. Effective thought is in the ratio of attention. 
Compare an act of reverie with an act of investigation. 
We attend, that we may know. 

3. Attention as related to emotion. We attend to 
• See chapter on AtteDtion, In ZlemBniaiy psychology. 
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tilings that interest us, and attention inteQeifies onr ] 
emotions. Joy and hope grow brighteet wlien we I 
direct our attention to them, and anger quickly dies 
when we turn our attention to charity. 

Attektion and CoMsciousKESs.— 8elf is ever doing nets of tnow- 
ing, feeling, willing, and is ever aware iif doing these acta. This c< 
etont uonscioos activity is thought of as a mental stream, and is boi 
times represented as a river. The central cnrrejit represents the field ' 
of clear consciousness ; the sluggish stream on cither side represents 
the field of obsGJire consciousness; the eddies and pools and sprays, 
ftlong the shore, represent tlie field of sTib-eonaci</tignes» ; and the 
land from which flow innumerable brooklets represents the field of 
vneoTUciotisneM. Could the river contract and deepen its current at 
will, and constant!; change its direction to snit itself, it would admi- 
rably represent the self-acting mind. Self purposely selects his field 
of effort, and concentrates his energies upon it: this is the central 
current, the field of clear consciousness. Self attends indifTerently 
to things bordering the field of clear conscionaness : this is the field 
of obscure consciousness, represented by tho sluggish waters on either 
side of the current. But it is not well to carry the figure too fi 

a certain that we are conscious in the degree that we attend. 



II. Ternu defined. — No psychological term is in more 
common use than attention. Its meaning is clear even 
to the child. 

1. Attention ia tJie poweri^ self -concentration. As 
attention, self selects one special field and refuses to be 
diverted from it. We turn away from everything else, and ' 
concentrate our entire energies on the subject selected. 

2. Attracted or Tum^olwnta/rt/ attention is tlie spoo- ' 
taneons attention given to whatever Burprisea or attracts ■ 

The child turns without purpose from object to , 
object. 

3. YoUmtanj attention ia determined seff-concen- j 
tration. This is attention proper. You interUionaUif i 
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devote yourself to the preparation of tlie liistory lesson. 
Tou purposely fix yoiir mind on tho geometry lesson. 
Ton voluntarily bring to bear all your powers on the 
loason in psychology. Voluntary attention is purposed 
concentration. 

4. VeraatiUM/ ia the ability to change. Napoleon 
gave himself wholly to the business in band ; when this 
was finished, he turned instantly to the next business. 
Thus, he tells ns, he was able to dispose daily of a pro- 
digious amount of work. Self aa attention changes the 
direction of his efEorts. 

6. Education of attention is ike development of the 
power to pv/rpoaely focalize effort. When a child, yon 
could give alight attention only for moments ; now you 
can give complete attention for hours. This wonder- 
ful growth comes of well-directed effort, and is called 
education or culture. You have developed your power 
of attention. 

III. Importanoe of Attention-Cnltnre, — We are en- 
dowed with tho capability to select our field of work 
and with the power to concentrate onr energies on one 
point at a time ; we are able to master difficulties in de- 
tail. The capability to attend is the exponent of mental 
efficiency. As we develop our power of attention, we 
increase in geometrical ratio our mental efficiency. 
The culture of attention is pre-eminently important, 



1, Mental growth depends on attention. Dreaming 
does not educate. Drifting does not develop power. 
The dawdling student remains a weakling. As my arm 
grows stronger and more skillful when I use it vigor- 
onsly, so my reason becomes more and more powerful 
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when I persistently give my best efforts to inTCBtiga- 
tion. 

. Complete attention gives to each capability iia 
maximum of power. It makes perception complete, 
memory almost infallible, and thought penetrating. 
Take two persons having equal natural abilities : the 
one who can give complete attention accomplishes many 
times as much as the one who can only give partial at- 
tention. 

3. Complete attention iUuminatea. The leiM con- 
centrates the sun's rays. The focal point becomes the 
center of light and heat. Attention focalizes thoaght 
and emotion, and the mental focal point becomes 
the center of mental light and interest. Everything 

L the focal point stands out with sunlight clear- 
;bs. 

4. CvMwre develops attention mto a kcAit. The 
child attends feebly and but for momenta. Ton lead it 
to repeat the effort day by day. Soon it develops the 
power to attend more closely and for longer periods. 
But, what is more important, it acquires the studious 
habit. As the years advance the learner habitually de- 
votes himself completely to the matter in hand. This 
habit distinguishes students from dreamers, and efficient 
men and women from triflers. 

5. Teaching is the art of educating attention. " If 
the teacher's art is to be summed up briefly, it may he 
described as the art of developing the power of fixing 
the attention." * Were the object of school the develop- 
ment of the habit of inattenti/m, some teachers would 
be a remarkable success. Visit our schools, our lecture 
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halls, our clinrches : you find one man in a Imndred 
who can give his entire attention for an hour. Fellow- 
teachers, are we to blame ! What can we do for the 
ninety-and-niue ? 

IV. Orowth of Attention.— The ednrators who have led all lorwnrd 
edncationul mos^meDts lived for yeurs in the cltiseiit relntionii with 
children. Tcochct^ you have studied, day by day, the living, pity- 
ing, loving, learning child. What great practical lesson have you 
learned t You have closely observed the budding and growth of 
each of the intellectual powers. You have watched with profound 
interest the growth of the helpful emotions. Now you will make a 
Bpeciol study of the child as will. You find that bright objects and 
musical sounds attract the attention of the infant. This is the be- 
ginning of will-activity. Preyer tells us that his boy gazed ailen- 
tively at his image in the glass when but sixteen weeks old. Yoa 
find that the little thi'eo-ycar-old in the kindergarten can attend 
feebly but for moments ; therefore you try to make the kindergarten 
work as attractive and almost as varied as the plays of children, ^t 
t you And that the child can give moderate attention for a brief 
period, and hence can begin to study. You find it necessary to con- 
tinue to attract attention through the primary years; but you notice 
that attention becomes mure and more voluntary. The child begins 
to attend infentioncUly, and also begins to resist dialraeiiona. You 
observe that your in(efme(iio(e pupils can give much closer atten- 
tion and for a longer time. Voluntary attention is now quite active, 
and the pupils can really stndy. You find that the t/ouih who has 
been properly educated can give almost complete attention for a 
long period. Hence it is that the high-school student is capable of 
great things ; but the college student is capable of deeper and more 
prolonged attention, and hence of greater things. Finally, you ob- 
^^ serve that the men and women who eicel in every field of high 
^M Hchievenient are the ones capable of intense and prolonged attention, 
^H Thus you have discovered for yourself the growth of the power lo 
^H concentrate eSort. You are now prepared to study the laws of this 
^H growth. 

k 
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V. Laws of Attefltion-Growth. — The child is led but 
I the man is a leader. Effort made lawfully develops 
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the vacillating child into the man of iron will. Yon ] 
Btudy to express the great educational laws in terma of i 
ftttention. 

1, Zaw of fff'oH — Each act of determined attention 
VMyreaees the power to attend. Attention ia highly de- 
veloped when one can concentrate all his energiee for ^ 
the achievement of an end. 

3. Law of Ttieaiia — Studies which demand close i 
and continued attention are best for devel(^n<f the 
power of aelf-ciyiwentratian. In the study of mathe- 
matics the learner m,u8t attend in order to make any 
advancement. This is true of all studies, but begint 
realize this fact most in the study of arithmetic 

S. Law of method — Plans of work that seowre 
vigorous^ systematic, awl persistent concentration of 
^ori e<li£cate attention. Not much more can be said. 
You 80 manage that your pupils habitually do their best, 
and thus develop greater and greater power of atten- 
tion. 

Some of the most helpful lessons in teaching may be 
condensed as special laws of attention-growth, 

4. Attention through interest. Interest is fanda^ 
mental in the mental economy. Cliildren and adults 
attend to the tilings which interest them. The teacher 
creates interest and thus attracts and strengthens atten- 
tion. You find it hard to give attention to wliat doea 
not interest you. How then can you expect children 
to do this 1 Glad attention educates. 

2, Concentrated effort must stop short of exhau^ 
tion. Intense attention is the most exhausting of all 
mental activity. The little ones can attend but for mo- 
ments. In the prima"" ""^es lessons must be brief, 
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and exerciseB demanding close attention be followed by 
play or restful work. Ab the years go by, tbe papils 
become capable of greater and more prolonged atten- 
tion, but at all ages tbis law must be heeded. 

3. Aitention can he kept Jiaxd onli/ as it is kept 
moving. Storm-centers, in tbe mental as in the physical 
■world, are never stationary. Yon keep your mind on 
the subject because you pass from point to point. You 
hold the attention of your pupils because you lead them 
on step by step. Stationary attention is impossible. 

4. Attention through determination. You deter- 
mine to master a difficult theorem in geometry. To 
this end you concentrate your energies upon the theo- 
rem. You determinedly resist distracting influences. 
"When you find yourself relaxing or wandering, you 
bend your energies anew to the task. You will not re- 
lax your effortB until the victory is won. This is atten- 
tion at its best, 

VI. Mesiu for educating Attention.— Kindergarten work is won- 
derfully atlractive aod marveiously varied, and so is well calculated 
to strengthon the child's uttentioD, Arithmetic is caanted an excel' 
lent means for attention-cultore during the primary and intermediate 
periods. During the high-school period, al^bra and geometry are 
considered the very best means for developing attention. Botany 
and zoology deserve to rank high as a means ot attention-culture. 
Much more, however, depends on methods than on subjects. Each 
rtudy may become ot high value as a means of educating attention. 

YII. methods of edacating Attention. ^ These are 
plans of study and teaching that call attention into vig- 
orous, systematic, and persistent activity, so as to develop 
the feeble attention of the child into the profound at- 
tention of the man. Attracted attention is converted 
into volunt^nn/ attention. Volimtary attention is so 
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exercised as to become more and more powerful. Now, 
we attract the attention of the little ones. Later, we 
fio interest the children that they give purposed a.t- 
tention for a little time. Year by year we lead otir 
pupils to give closer and closer attention for longer 
and longer periods. Thus we so educate our pupils that 
they become capable of concentrated thouglit. Atten- 
tion becomes a habit, and gives thonghtfulnesa and eteadi- 
iiesa to purpose. Our methods are our ways of achiev- 
ing tliese results, 

YIII. Kindergarten and Primary Hethodi of educat- 
ing Attention. — Tlie cliild is very largely a thing of 
sense and impulse and action. Its ideas are sense- 
ideas. Its impulses pass over directly into acts. As 
the bee flits from flower to flower, so the child hastens 
from object to object. The wise teacher sees the child 
as it is, and so adapts the work as to develop its feeble 
powers. 

1. Attract attention. To do this will often tax your 
utmost ingenuity. What ideas has the pupil gained I 
In what things does the child feel an interest? Toa 
begin with these. The little girl loves flowers, but gives 
no heed to numbers. Ask her to bring you ten flowers. 
You must manage to connect the number-lesson with 
these flowers. The little boy seems stolid when yon try - 
to teacli him arithmetic, but you find that he takes a 
lively interest in animals. You now give problems 
abont animals, and the stnpid boy becomes interested 
and attentive. Kindergarten work is admirably planned 
to gain tlie attention of the children, and to develops 
attracted into purposed attention. Similar work, to a 
less extent, is greatly needed in most primary schools. 
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2. Lead the child to do as well a« know. Ton man- 
age to Lave the child try the orange by each eense, and 
to mold a clay orange, and to draw a picture of the 
orange, and to ma^e a little composition about the 
orange. Yon thns lead the child to fix and hold ita 
attention upon an object. In these ways yon convert 
attracted attention into voluntary attention. Kinder- 

I garf«n and primary work must very largely consist in 
>ing. 

3. Sustain attention l>y constant movement. The 
orator holds the rapt attention of his audience by pre- 
senting, in succession, different phaaea of his subject 
Successful writers understand and act on this principle. 
Study the lessons given by the Great Teacher ; how 
perfectly he embodies the law that attention can be kept 
Jixed only as it is kept moving / 

i. Create and sustain interest. The fitory, the ob- 
ject, the doing, interest the children when intimately 
connected with their experiences. Attention through 
interest is the great law. Even the most cultured find 
it diflicult to hold tlie attention upon a subject devoid 
of interest. How, then, can yon hope to keep the 
attention of the children when your lessons are to them 
dry and irksome ? It is giving interested attention that 
strengthens the power to concentrate effort. 

5. Make it easy to attend. Look to the physical 
comfort of your pupils. As far as possible, remove 
distui'bing intluencea. Take the children when they 
are fresh. Make the exercises sparkling, lively, short 

I The earnest attention you thus secure will repay you, 
imd will prove invaluable to the children, 
6. Cfioe yourself whoUy to the lesson. So order 
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yonr school that the pupils will govern tliemeelves. 
Stndy the lesson from the standpoint of the learner. 
Throw into the lesson your enthusiaem. Enter into 
the very spirit of the children. Give the exereisea 
your undivided attention. You will in tliis way se- 
cure the complete attention of your pupils. One 
snch lesson is worth more than a score of the dawdling 
kind. 

IX. Intermediate Hethods of educating Attention. — 
Attention is now largely voluntary. The pupil inten- 
tionally attends in order to accomplish some purposed 
end. The heart tlirobs with higher and wider interests. 
Thought and eonscien«!e and choice begin to count for 
much in the mental life. WorJc now gradually takes the 
place of the ^fey-lessons of childhood. The girls and 
boys learn to really study. Attention and ita cultures 
mean much more now than in childhood. How can we 
best promote the growth of attention during the intw- 
mediate period '( 

1, Secure the most favorable conditions. Vigorous 
health and physical comfort are of first importance. 
Light, temperature, seats, exercise, clothing, food, sleep, 
greatly affect the capability to attend. Quiet and the 
absence of everything calculated to distract attention 
must be secured. You retire to your quiet and com- 
fortable studio to do your thinking. Then give your 
pupils, as far as you can, the same advantages. Toa 
thus naake it easy to attend, 

2. Create great interest. At no other period is thia 
so essential. Uoya and girls are intensely alive to their 
environments and to their personal interests. You must 

i^ake the school-work more interesting titan all other 
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tiiingB. Whatever else you do or fail to do, yoa most 
create and sustain interest, and thus secure attention. 
Now Ib the time to awaken permanent interests by 
dierishing the enobling desires. 

3. Oultivats rigJit habits of study. Train yonr 
pupils to try to keep tlieir minds wholly on the lesson. 
They must learn to refuse to turn aside. If the atten- 
tion wanders for a moment, they must determinedly 
bring it back. The greatest thing you can do for your 
pnpils at this period is to develop in them right habits 
of study. The essential feature of all effective study is 
complete devotion to the subject. 

4. Lead your pupila to victory after victory. Lead 
them to ran down a truth with as great an interest aa 
they run down a rabbit or a fox. So manage that each 
one solves the problem and finds out the classification. 
These victories intensify attention, and change the listlesa 
pnpil into a real student. 

5. Enlist your pupih in worthy endeavors. Boys 
and girls without high purposes are apt to be wayward 
and listless. During this period pupils are liable to 
Bquauder their time and their energies. A worthy pur- 
pose, as the purpose to graduate, will often work won- 
ders, converting the careless girl and the wayward boy 
into attentive students. 

X. High-Sehool Hethoda of educating Attention. — 
Youths ought to bo capable of concentrated and pro- 
longed effort. The students in tlie high-school must be 
able to give determined attention. The youth who can 
bend all his energies to ids studies can accomplish some- 
thing ; hut the youth who can not or will not do this 
■will prove a failure. Above all, the high-school sho^^L 
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develop the powers of attention and investigation, Es- 
amine the etudents in a hundred high-schools. You 
discover that less than half of these give earnest atten- 
tion to the work, either during recitation or study 
hours. You find a still smaller proportion capable of 
independent investigation. Surely better results may 
be secured by better high-school methods. 

1, Ediusate attejition by cherishing ^ spirit g^l 
masteri/. Less ground must be covered. The beat I 
must be selected. Each pupC is to be inspired with the 1 
epirit of mastery and persistently trained in the "method* i 
of mastery. The recitation hour is one of united and ' 
determined effort to master the topic. The teacher 
leads, and the pupils do their best. Each one is deeply 
interested, and all give the utmost attention. The plwt ■ 
of woi-k wisely leads to mastery, and prepares the way f 
for future and greater victories. 

3. ^H^uoate attsntiim. by fostering wider interesta. I 
Cherish the longings of youth to explore the world I 
without and the world within. Lead your pupils into J 
the enchanting fields of literature and art. Enlist them J 
in work for human good. In a world so grand, in the I 
midst of these boundless interests, with so much to en- 
joy and so much to do, appetite and passion seem insig- 
nificant. Mighty resolves now become plans of action. I 
That they may achieve, students now habituaDy resist I 
distractions and allurements, and focalize their energies 1 
on their studies, 

3, Educate attention by holding it in class^worh. I 

Good teaching socurea and holds attention. The eye 1 

must not wander nor the attention flag. Three cent- J 

I ories have scarcely improved the plan given by < 
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Imenius — the greatest educator of the aeveuteenth cen- 
tnry. He f oriniilated the following : 

SoIbi for gaimug and keeping Anentlan. — The sabstence only is 
given. 

1. Bring hufore, /lie class things interesting and projilahle. This 
is golden, und imvy well guido the tuachor. 

2. So presetil the subject as to awakat and tusiain Merest. You 
1^ Vill tbuE Gecore and keep the attention. 

3. Silver not the eye to tnandfr. You can hold attention so 
H long as you can keep each eye flxed on yourself or on the object 

\ studied. 

4. Represent eveTytking to the senses. Place something on the 
I blackboard. Use objects when yon can. In some way appuul to the 

I. Ask appropriate questions. This is indlspeusuble. All attend 
I when any one may be called on at any moment. 

i. Hold each member of the class respoiisible. Call on them pro- 
I Biiscuously. When one fails to answer satisfactorily, call on another 
[ without repeating the questinti. 

7. Train the members of the does to ask questions. They are in- 
[ terested and will naturally seek deeper insight. 

4, Exiles for attenUfmr^iuUwre.* The capability of 

r self to concentrate his efforts is strengthened by acts of 

. attention. How to get and keep attention is the con- 

I Btant study of the teacher. How to develop the power 

and habit of attention is the ever-present thought of 

the educator. The following brief rules may assist by 

way of suggestion : 

1. Secure attention through interest. YounuM( know your pupils. 
F Child-nature must be to you an open book. You must know the 
I Bubject. The subject must in every way be adapted to the learner. 

"!. Favor attention by good management. Secure the moat favor- 
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Able coDditions for etudj. Physic*! vigor is highly important. 
Freedom tiaia interruptions and from distracting influences Is 



8. Win attention by pood elocution. The orator never needs to 
Mk attentiOQ— he wins it. So it should be with the teacher. 

4. Sold atlentioa by keeping it moving. The local point of at- 
tention is the storm-center of mental energy. Storm-centers are 
never stationary. The theatre and the circus hold the attention by 
VutvemeTU, as do the historian and the novelist and the teacher. 

5. Stimulate attention by sjieeeas. You lead your pupils to so 
atteod and work as to gain victory after victory. Nothing stim- 
ulates effort like success. 

G. Inspire attention by pointing tJie iray to aefiievemenl. The 
pupils who lead their classen are the ones who give the best atten- 
tion. The men and women who lead In every field of human achieve- 
ment are those who most completely concentrate their efforts. 
Newton assures us that he eicelled hecauae he gave his attention es- 
clusively to the topic he was studying. Dickens tells us that he 
owed his success to patient, toiling attention. Napoleon ascribed 
much of his superiority to the habit of attending wholly to one thing 
at a time. Attention is the royal road to achievement. 

XI. Kutakei in educatiiig AttentioiL — Attention ie 
i/ntenHanai concentration of effort. The attentive pupil 
voluntarily devotes himself to the lesson, and pni-posely 
excludes everything else. Attention through interest 
and interest through deierminaUon is the great law of 
teaching. Violations of this law are educational mia. 






1. Compulsory attention does not educate. All ftl 
tempts to force attention are blunders. "Mind yonr' 
books, or you will catch it I " was the panacea of the old 
schoolmaster. " Get your lessons, or I will grade you 
down," is the one expedient of the half-way-teacher. 
Fear of the consequences of neglect may spur the pnpil 
to voluntarily give some attentioUj bat this is a low 
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motive, and the culture of attention thus secnred is 
comparatively eliglit. Then fear is a great conBumer 
of the mind's energies. The fear of low marks and of 
failure in examinations is a source of great educational 

, Doing the work for the pupil doea not edneate. 

I Self -exertion develops power. Making the work so 

f -easy that the pupil does not need to attend closely is a 

great mistake. At every step the learner should be led 

to do his best. Aim to secure complete attention. 

3. A divided teacher tnaJces a listless class. It is a 
mistake to try to do two things at once. You must 
make your school self-governing, so that you may give 
your entire attention to the class. In no other way can 
you hope to interest your pupils and hold their undi- 
I Tided attention. 

i. Going on with the lesson without the attention of 
the class injures teacher and pupil. Stop. Now you 
have attention. Hold it. You must have resources to 
meet emergencies. Don't become vexed. Tell some 
story. Draw something. Enlist your pupils in a dis- 
cussion. Propose some plan. In no case go on with- 
out attention, 

5. Resting satisfied with partial or spurious atten- 
tion is a great mistake. This is a disastrous educational 
I blander. Feeble attention means feeble knowing and 
feeble feeling and feeble willing. Excellence comes of 
complete attention. 
ot, 
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SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

Holpfol Bocibi. — Our literatnte is growinft rich in its lilpriituro 
I of BtLeiition-culture. Among many excclleat produotioii* " >» 
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meDtioned : Securing mid Retaining Attention, bj James L. Hn^heC' 
Cbaptisra on Attention-Culture, in Lessons in Psychology, by J. P, 
Gordy; Chapters on Attention, in Sully's Outlines of Psychology; 
Training ol the Attention, in James Mark Baldwin's Handbook on 
Psjchology. Our educational joumais probably present the best 
articles on this subject. 1 have found the articles by George "P. 
Brown especially helpfuL 

Latter. — You will now present to your friend your plan for 
edncating attention. You have studied the child. Tou ore now 
familiar with the physiology and the psychology of attention. Yon 
have considered what others have said about cutlivating attention; 
now you are prepared to write valuable thoughts to help youE 
fellow- 1 each ers. 

L Attantion In thB Hental EMnomr.— Show that attention is a 
will-power. Name and define each of the will-powers. lUustrat* 
by a river the relations of attention and eotiseitntmuat. Give exam- 
ples indicating that memory is in the ratio of attention. Point out 
the relations between attention and intellect ; between attention and 
feeling; Itetween attention and choice. 

n. Tarmi deftned. — Give your definition of attention ; of attend- 
ing ; of educating attention. Give the etymology of the word atten- 
tion. Illustrate the nature ol attention by the lens. Analyze an act. 
of attention. Give the distinction you make between atlraeitd' 
attention and purposed attention. Is attention always voluntary t 
State the distinction you make between attention and consciouanesa. 

III. Inportanoe of Attsntlon-Caltnre, — Prove that attending con- 
ditions knowing. What makes the difference between revery and 
inresti^tion t Show that acquisition and memory are in the ratio 
of attention. Does mental growth depend on attention t Why msf 
teaching be considered the art of educating attention f 

rv, Srowth of AtteDtinn, — Have you closely observed the growtb 
of child-al ten tion ( How early is attracted attention indicatedt 
How early do children really give voltintury attention I Prora your 
observation describe the growth of attention during the kindergar- 
ten period; during the primary period; during the intermediate 
period ; during the high-school period. Illustrate growth by ability 
to master more difficult problems during each succeeding periodi 
Hay attention continue to grow to the meridian of life ] May it be 
kept vigorous in old age I Give examples from life. 

V, Lawi of Attentlon-Qnnrtli.— State in terms of attention the 
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law of effort; law of ?noi¥me?»(; law of deUrminadon. Give ftn 
illastratioii of etich law in terms of jour own esperienee. 

VI. Keom for edooatiiiK Atteatlon, — How does kiodcrfarten 
work Btrengthen attenlioni Wliy do you count arithmetic of high- 
eat value as a meaus of educating attention t You may place on the 
board a table of altenlion-cvXtv/re values, Qive your reasons for the 
TtduB you assign to algebra ; geometry ; geography ; langnage-lessons ; 
compoaition ; botany; Latin; drawing; vocal music. 

VII. Methodaofsdneating Attention. — Makeadistinctionhotween 
tlaw, a nwoTW, and a method ; illustrate. How do Kindergarten and 
priroary methods differl Give end illustrate three directions for 
kindergarten work ; throe for primary work. How do intermediate 
and primary methods diSerf State five directions for cultirating 
attention during the intermediate period. How do high-school and 
intermediate methods differ I Present five directions for high-school 
work. Place on the board and explain the rules of Comenius 
for securing attention during the recitation. State the author's 



VIII. Kiitakei in the Zdooation of Attention.— Show the error in 
forced study ; in doing the work for the pujiil ; in tlie appeal to tear ; 
in a divided teacher ; in going on without attention ; in partial atten- 
ds tion ; in spurious attention. Mention other mistakes of this kind. 



CHAPTER XXT. 



EDUCATION OF CHOICE. 



By this is meant tlie development of the power of 
\ self-determiuation. Education of the -will gives self- 
control and decision of character. Character is organ- 
ized choices. Culture of will is character-building, or 
rather character-growing. Choice crowns the trinity 
^L of selfhood — self -activity, self-consciousness, and se^- 
^B deterTtiination. 



* See chapter on Choice in Elementary Peyoliology, 
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I. Choice in the Hental Bcoaomy.^Will crowns men- 
tality. I will 13 the sovereign act of self. Self as loiU 
Las for his servants his body, his intellect, and his feel- 
ings. With Iiis servants thoroughly disciplined, the 
sovereign self goes forth to conquer a world, a nniv^se, 

1. Deliberation. As sovereign, self as will calls into- 
conncil his intellectual powers. He deliberates ; he in- 
vestigates ; he considers. The alternatives are weighed. 
Self deternaines in the liglit of reason. 

2. IiYhpvMion. The feelings impel, move, wrge, 
cite self to choose. The appetites clamor for gratifi( 
tion. The passions demathd. The ennobling desi] 
appeal to reason. Love pleads. Conscience 
duty. " Peace ! Come into the court of reas 
the mandate of the sovereign. Feelings impel but d< 
not compd. Feelings are subjected to reason, and tl 
sovereign self determines. 

3. Determination. Self as will determineB. W« 
feel impulses; we consider all the inducements; we de- 
termine. Determination is the sovereign act of self. 
From the decision of self as choice there is no appeal. 
Reconsideration is a voluntary act ; self is sovereign. 

4. Action. Self executes his determinations. Wej 
carry over into action oar pnrposes. We do what wo 
make up our minds to do. Self as action is the history- 
maker. The man of action is the man of executive 
power, 

IL Termi defio»d. — Choice standB for wjll. Tou think of atteo- 
tioQ, choice, and action as the will-poirers ; but choice ta pre-eminent. 
Most man think of will as the capabilitj to determine. This la ita 
usual meaning in literature. Will, choice, and power of self-deter- 
mioation are ordinarily used interchangeabl; ; but when 
precision we ubg the specific terma. 
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1. Choiee w the poicer of self-delermiaalion. The following 

I deSnitions are all good : " Will is miod in Hbertj " ; " Choice is tha 

wer of preference " ; " Choice Is tlie capability o[ self to decide in 

!W ot motives"; "Choice is the niitive energj' of self to deter- 

3. Moiives are inducements to choose. Self as intellect considers 

the motiTes, and, after deliberation, self as will chausi>s. A weak 

. motive is a sligbt iadacemeot to choose, but a strong motive is a 

powerful incentive to choice. A high motive is an unselfish motive. 

Motives occasion choices. 

3. Freedom t's liberie *n choice. I am free to choose. Nothing 
■e can be said. Each one is conscious of freedom. But for mis- 
ling theories, no one would even conjecture otherwise. Circum- 
stances, feelings, and considerations occasion choices, but do not 
cause tbem ; self is the cause. 

4. Education of choice is the developmetd of decision of char- 
acter. This characterizes all great men and women. The power of 

. prompt self-determination is grand. Culture develops the vacUlat- 
f ing child into a Bismarck or a Beaconsfield. 

m. Importance of edncatiiig the Will^We have 

tried to realize the need to cultivate the several capabili- 

' ties of self. The culture of each power is important, 

i bnt it is safe to consider of snperlative importance tiie 

[ development of decision of character, 

1. Determination is the secret of success. " What 
a man achieves is simply a question of will." This 
utterance of Beaconsfield is exemplified by his illustri- 
ous career. " The impossible becomes realization to 
the man of indomitable resolution," The resolute 
pupil solves every problem. Culture of will develops 
the power of determination. 

2. Oultwre of choice gives decision of character. It 
develops the hesitating, vacillating, unreliable child into 
the decisive, peraistent, reliable man. Culture of choice 
develops the power to determine promptly and 
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firmly to a purpose. These traits grow into habits anda 
characterize the roan. 

3. Education (yf wiU makea for rigkteousTieas. Self 1 
ae conscience impels to right, but self as will determines. 1 
Culture of will develops choosing and doing right into J 
habite. The girl, the youth, the woman becomes strong 1 
to resist temptation and do right. Moral character isJ 
developed. 

IV. Orowtli of tlis B«U-determiniDK Fowen. — You remember, j 

You trace the growth of your will from childhood to the present I 
An hour of iotrospection is inTaliiahle, You now observe with n 
interest and deeper inaight others' wills. You trace the growth of 
the self-determining power as seen in others, from infancjr to age. 
You now study with absorbing interest the records of the observH- 
tions mode bj psychologists of all schools. You try to grasp the 
facts reached by estra-spection as well as thoEe reached by JQtn>- J 
spection. I 

1. Child-ieillis remarkable for its teeakiuss. Thenative energy ' 
of self-determmation is feebly manifested when the infant is but a ' 
few months old. " The flrst deliberate movements," says Preyer, 
" take place only after the close of the flrst three months." Many 
weelts pass before the child luwiitests purpose and choice. When 
three years old, will, as attention, choice, and action, is Eeebly activB 
In the kindergarten the child is dependent, docile, tractable, obedient 
credulous, Jondergarten esereises are adapted to strengthening the 
weak will of the child. In the primary period, the child is less docile 
and less dependent Purpose and determination are now manifested, J 
but the child is vacillating and easily influenced. Primary work J 
must be so adapted as to cultivate the weak will of the pupil. 

a. Boy-miU and girl-ieiU are remarkable for teai/teardneaa.'t 
Self-determination asserts itself and resists restraint. The boy liaMM 
a will of his own, and is not always disposed to listen to r 
Though will has grown stronger, the pupil is weak in the power to J 
adhere to a purpose and resist temptation. The wise culture of will i 
ia now doubly important. 

3. Toath-vrill ii remarkable fbr its vigor. The youth attempts 
& impossible with the vigorona determination of a NapoleoD t« J 
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croes the Alps. The youth enters upon his work with a determina- 
tion th«t brooks no failure. 

4. Man-mill is Temarkabh for decision, and lenaeily. The mHn 
enters upon his lifo-work with firmness ot purpose, and adheres to it 
with uiiswerviog tenacity. 

V. HeanB for Cboice-Cnltnre. — From infancy to age, 
during almost every waking moment, we prefer, we 
choose, we purpose, we •make plans, we decide, we de- 
terviine. These acts tend to develop choice. Whatever 
calk rational self-determination into vigorous activity 
may be made a means for strengthening this power, 

1. Hard study is doubtless tlie best means for edu- 
cating self-determination. Compare the student with 
the idle youth. The dawdler is weak, incapable, ineffi- 
cient ; the student is mighty to conquer. Hard study 
develops will-power and makes men. 

2. DiedpliTie, family and school, is of very Iiigh 
value for choice-culture. Self-flenial, self-control, and 
cheerful obedience to law and lawful authority become 
life-habits. 

13. Biography and history rank high as ft means of 
will-culture. The men and women who made history, 
possessed mighty wills. As the youth studies these 
records, hia determination to excel becomes stronger 
and stronger, 
4, Good Uteratnire tends to develop good will, and 
had literature tends to strengthen had will. Good ideas 
tend to become good purposes and good acta ; lad ideas 
tend to become had purposes and bad acts, 
5. Good eoinpanionship is of inestimable value in 
will-culture. The friend wlio leads hia companions to 
choose for themselves, and choose wisely, is a treasure. 
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The egotist who clioosea for his associatea, and the per- 
Bon who leads them into temptation, are unfortunate 
companions. 

6, Ethics and religion,, after all, stand first. Their 
motiTeB are the highest. Purpoaea reach into eternity. 
Acta of will are inlinite in their bearing. Conduct pre- 
pares the self for a position among the eternal tenantry 
of a boundless nniverse. 

VI. Laws of Self-Determination QiowtL — Choosing 
for one's self educates the capability to choose, just as 
judging educates judgment. The great educational laws 
apply to will equally with emotion and intellect, and 
may be stated in terms of choice, 

1. ijOfo of ej^orl — DeterrainiDg with promptness and adhering 
to purposes with flrmness educate choice. i 

2. Late of means — Whatever leads one to habitually detarmins 
for himself maf hecome a means of developing choice. A world j 
of possibilities is the unlimited means for will-culture. j 

8, Late of method — Plans of work that require constant self- 
determination educate will. The learner is syBtematioallf led to I 
form purposes and to persist in them. Efficient methods of studj 1 
are such plans of work. ' 

Laws relating sp^iflcall; t^^ the culture of will are of great prac- 
tical importance. (1.) Purposed action educates will. A voluntary 
act is one done with a view to some end. Even in the kindergarten, 
the child is continnollv led to do acts to reach ends. (3.) Forming 
Killed determinations educates choice. When everything has been 
considered, a decision must be made, and must not bo changed as- 
cept for good reasons. You will discover other helpful laws, but 
the laws given will guide you in your efiorts to educate the wiU. 

yil. HetliodB of edaoating Choice. — Great attention 
has been given to methods of educating the intellectual 
powers, and splendid results are secured. But compara- 
tively little study is devoted to will-culture. Methods 
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of edncating perception and memory and reason are 
lessons in every institute, but lessons on methods of 
developing decision of character are rare. Yet all ad- 
mit the superlative importance of conduct. 

YIII. Eindergarten and Primary Methods of edncKting 
Clioioe, — The child is led to deliberate and ehooee. Its 
little choices are respected. When the child deliberateB 
and chooses wisely, it is praised and rewarded, "When 
it goes wrong from impulse, it is left to sufier the con- 
sequences, and so led baok to the path of duty. The 
child is led to assume light responsibilities and to prove 
itself trustworthy. The Httle ones are led to try to reach 
precision in gymnastics, music, drawiug, and manners. 
Kindergarten work is wisely arranged to promote the 
growth of choice. Primary work may safely follow 
similar lines. Tiiat children may be led to achieve pro- 
posed ends, the means as well as the ends must be made 
interesting. 

IX. Intermediate Hethods of edncating Choice. ^These 
are plans of will-culture adapted to the intermediate 
pupils. The wise teacher often stands in wonder before 
his class of boys and girls. New phases of their nature 
are constantly babbling up. This is the most trying 
period for the teacher and parent, as well as the most 
critical period for the pupil. Only general suggestions 
can be given. Each teacher must work out and follow 
her own plans. 

1. Leave thepiipU to choose. No one but self can 
choose. Tou can do much for your pupils, but you 
not choose for them ; nor would it edncate ^vill if 
coold. The act of choice must be the act of the pupil. 
An entire chapter is needed here. 
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2. Trampupils to study vigorously. It b 
habit to choose study ratber tban play. Then each mo- 
ment devoted to study requires a tremendous effort of 
wiU. 

3. Lead pupils to consider. This habit is invalu- 
able. Hasty action is responsible for most crookedness 
and crime. "I did not think," is the standing excnee 
of boys and girls. Tliey do not stop to consider but 
■act from impulse. Here is the danger. The pupil who 
thinka before he acts seldom goes far wrong. 

4. Train pupils to choose the right. Tiiere may be 
more fun in playing truant than in going to sehooi, but 
the one is wrong and tlio other is right. By all means 
the pupil must be led to choose the right, 

5. Train tke pupil to resist temptation. Tempta- 
tions will come, and the pupils must be educated to 
overcome them. The truant is tempted to lie : he must 
not. In time of peace prepare for war. Prepare the 
pupil for the hour of trial. Boys are sorely tempted 
to smoke and gamble and drink. These habits mean 
ruin. Self-control must be fostered and the boys saved, 

X. Hiffli School Method of edacating Choice. — WiU is 
highly active in youth, and this ia the time for its higher 
culture. To control seething appetites and passions re- 
quires a penetrating intellect, a heart full of all enno- 
bling emotions and an iron will. 

1. JlahitiiaUy determining in view of high tnotvuea, 
educates chmee. Cognitions occasion the practical emo- 
tions, and these lead on to action ; but self as choice 
decides to act or not to act, and also what action. De- 
liberate choice weighs inducements to act. Appetites and 
clamor for gratification. The still email voice 
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of conscience commands, ''^o rigfit."^ Self as intellect 
considers. Id view of the considerations self as choice 
determines. In the midst of wise counselors there 18 
safety, and there is safety in deliberate action. Hasty 
and impnlsive action brings woe. We nuist not yield 
to the first impulse of desire, nor form hasty resolu- 
tions, but must reflect, must weigh the proa and coiia 
before determining. Feelings must yield to reason. 

2. Habitually subordinating low and selfish irii~ 

pulses to the higher emotions and to reason, educates 

choice. This is self-control. The appetites clamor for 

strong drink with its Pandora box of human ills. But 

the brave youth spurns low and selfisli and debasing 

gratifications. The pure, the lovely, tlie beautiful, the 

good fill his heart with joy, and lift him up to a higher 

and grander life. I ouffht weighs more with him than 

palaces of pleasure. Greater is the man who controls 

himself than he who gains battles. It requires more 

self-determination to resist temptation than to face 

danger. 

^1 3. Resisting temptation strengthens will. Yielding 

^B weakens. Those poor, weak, fallen wretches can not now 

^1 resist. There is no safety but in early resistance. The 

^B first glass makes the drunkard, for yielding once leads 

H on to yielding again and again, and the youth becomes 

^B a slave to his appetite. How difficult the task of lift- 

^H ing up the fallen ones I These unfortunates are slaves 

^H to habit. They have yielded until they have lost the 

^P power to resist. Must they perish? No; oh, nol We 

^1 must rescue them by removing temptation, and fos- 

^1 tering the little manhood left. Kcsisling temptation 

^B strengthens will. There ia absolutely no safety but IBs 
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resistance. Resisting once gives greater strength to re- 
sist again. Habitnallj resisting temptations to lie and 
steal and cheat and to unlawful gratification of the ap- 
petites, develops will-power. ContraBt a prize-fighter 
with John Wesley. The one has habituaUj yielded to 
every base impuke and is a low and brutal fellow. The 
other resisted temptation and cherished every ennobling 
virtue, and became a lovely, grand man, 

4. DiscipHne reavZting m self-control editcates wilL 
The earnest efforts to be regular, prompt, decorous, 
cessfal, and moral, inmiensely strengthen will-power. 
These efforts are every way eneonraged. To thia end 
school life is better than home life. But some one 
fails. Now the discipline of suffering becomes neces- 
sary in order to stimulate the power of self-controL 

5. Persistent ^ort to realize perfection editcates 
vn!l. Your ideal is a perfect character ; to reahze this 
ideal you constantly put forth your best efforts. Ton 
determinedly follow lines of work calculated to develop 
such a character. Ton vehemently repress thoughts, 
feehngs, and acts calculated to mar your ideal. The 
boundless possibilities of self, and the conscionsnesB of 
capabilities to realize these possibUities stimulate self- 
determination to the utmost. 

XI. UistakeB in educating the Vill. — Character- 
building is pre-eminently the mission of the teacher. 
The Greek educational ideal of character was the perfect 
individual; the Roman ideal was the perfect citizen; 
but the educational ideal of the twentieth century will 
, be the perfect individual self and the perfect social 
\ self. 

I, Xfegleot. Our normal schools and teachers' aasooi- 
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ationB fail to give sufficient practical empliasia to t 
duct. Our metiiodfi of intellectual culture are becoming 
Bcientific and artietic, while our methods of educating 
the emotions and the will remain crude and inefficient. 
Follj and crime keep the race in a state of semi-barbar- 
iam. Great character-builders, like Arnold of Hugbj, 
are still phenomenal. 

2. Our training is too largely Ttegatwe. We restrain 
rather than develop. We teach language poeitivei 
by leading our pupils to use our language properly ; i 
have abandoned the iiegative, false-syntax method. We 
teach penmanship podtivelt/, by leading our pupilf 
aim at ideally perfect forms ; the negatme method of 
parading mistakes has been abandoned. The Baui< 
true of orthogi-aphy and reading and music and gym- 
nastics. Only in character-building do we retain the 
old, hurtful, negative method. This, too, should sp 
ilj give place to positive will-training. 

3. The extremes of rigid ami loose control are Mun- 
dera. The rule of " Do as you please" is scarcely less 
hurtful than the rule of "Must." The child is free, and 
should be induced to choose wisely. We tlirow around 
the young every favoring inflnenee, and do everytliing 
to develop the habit of self-control. But, from tlie 
nursery to the university, we foster free choice and thus 
strengthen the power of self-determination. We seek, 
at every step, to develop the habits of self-control and 
self-government. 

L G-ood-wiU is not ddtivated. Napoleon had i 
iron will but not a good will. Kant tells us that the i 
absolutely good is good-will. Certainly it is good-i 
tliat we want to strengthen. School incentives, I i 
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do not always tend to develop a good will. Tliia is 
TitaL 

6, Breaking the child's iciU is a cruel Ihmder, 
This is the mistake of tlie ignorant and gtupid ; and 
who can tell the ruiu it has wrought ? We cherish and 
Btrengthen good-will by leading our pupils to choose 
good. Good ideas awaken good emotions and thna oc- 
casion good choices. By interesting the youug in good 
ideaa we lead them to choose good. 

SUOGESTIYE STUUY-SmTS. 

Halpfttl BoAi. — Libraries have been written aliout the will. 
"Am I /ri« to ehoose, or w my elioiee neeetaitaled t " This is the 
question of the ages, and has enlisted the best thought of the race. 
But these injriiid vohimes are not calculated to help much in the 
culture □{ the will. Education of the M'ill, in Rosenkrans'H 
Philosophy of Education, is excellent Many good things ma.j be 
gleaned from works on ethica. Good articles on will-culture are 
now beginning to appear in our educational journals. 

Letter. Tou may greatly interest your friend by treating prac- 
tically of the culture of the power of self-detennination. You will 
do good by recasting your letter and sending it to somo paper tor 
publication. 

I. ■elf-Oeterminatlon In the Xsntal Eoonomy.^State yoar view of 
the relations of will and intellect : of choice and emotion ; ot choice 
and action. Diagram and explain deliberalicm, impulsion, ddermi- 
wition^ action. Are you at liberty to prefer one thing to anotherl 
Give some proofs. 

II. Tanni defined, — Give your definition of altenlion; oteJtoiee; 
of action ; of motives ; of weak motives ; of strong motives ; of higfli 
motives; of low motives; of freedom. What do you mean by the 
educjltion of choicef Illustrate. 

III. Importanw ot WUl-Cnltore.— What has determination to do 
with successT Does will-culture develop decision of charactert 
How does will-culture make for righteousness I State two addi- 
tional reasons why you consider will-culture superlotiveiy impot- 
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rV, Qrowtli of CholM. — State your recoltectians of the growth 
of your power of choiee. Tell results of your studies of will-growth 
in others. What have you gained from boolisl Dejicnbeohild-wiil; 
boy-will J youth-wili ; man-will ] will of the aged. 

V. Mmiu of Choioa-Cnltnn, — Explain the value of hard study; 
of discipline; of good literature; ol good companionship; of biog- 
raphy ; of ethics. Make a table of choioe-culture values, 

VI. Lawt of tlia Growth of Choioe.— State in terms of choice the 
law of effort; the taw of means; the law of method. Write out 
two special laws that you have discovered. 

VII. Xothodi of eduoatii^ Choioe.— Describe the kindergarten 
ways of developing choice ; primary ways; intermediate methods; 
high-school methods. Should we be as systematic and persistent in 
the culture of will as in the culture of inteilectf 

VIII. Kiatakef in WUl-Onltnre.— What will be the educational 
ideal of the twentieth century t Do wb neglect will-culture t Why 
is negative will-culture counted a mistaket Illustrate, What is 

1 golden mean botweeu rigid and loose control 1 Do school 
methods sometimes develop ba4 willt Why do you protest against 
breaking the will ol the pupU I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

EDCCATION OF ACTIOS. 

Action stands for doing. We act when we do what 
we make up our minds to do. We execute our pur- 
poses. Education of action means the development of 
executive power. We have men of tliought like Plato, 
and men of action like Hannibal. Our ideal man is at 
once a man of thought and a man of action. Paul, the 
peerless thinker, was also the peerless worker. 

As Will, Self attend!, determinM, Mti.— We carry out cur plans ; 

) execute our purposes; we make our determinations oats. We are 

endowed with the capability to make our purposes aclt. Actum is 
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ttie native energy of self to eiecute his determinations. It h 

esecDtive power of the soul. I delerroinc to wHt« a letter: writing I 

the letter is self acling, 1 determine to solve the problem : salring^ I 

the problem is self acting. 1 detennioe to teach a eltiss in Sundays I 

school '. teaching the class is self aciittg. Self, in executing hifi pur- | 
poses, commands all his resources of body and mind. 

I. Action in tlie Hental Economy, — Mental activity J 
cnlmiiiates in action. Sensations oecaBion ideas; ideas j 
occasion emotions ; ideas and emotions occasion deter- 
minations; deteraiinationa occasion acte. You know, I 
yon feel, you resolve, you do. You learn that jour sick I 
neighbor is in need : you pity ; you determine to re- 
lieve his wants ; you now act in ministering to the suffer- 
ing one. The unity of the self is strikingly exhibited 
in action. Self determines, and, in executing his pur- 
pose, he marshals all his energies of mind and body. 
Like tlie commander of a disciplined army, self hnrla ] 
all his forces into the effort to win the battle. Intellect j 
gives wisdom ; emotion gives impnlse ; will gives pur- j 
pose and concentration; but in the execution of pur- I 
poses action dominates. Self is intent on achievement, [ 
and exerts all his powers to accomplish his purposes. 

Fnipowd Action, — Movement U aetion in its general sense, bnt I 
thereare manjfcinda of movement. Mechanical movement is termed J 
nuelianical Bction ; reflex siovemeDt 1b tfirmedre/Jex action; impnl- I 
Eive movement is termed imptilaive action ; instinctive movement I 
is termed instinctive action ; and purposed movement is termed p 
poud action. Action, as here used, is purpostd action, and iDclndea M 
all intentional doing, Whatever we do in executing our detarmi- I 
nations is terjned mlled action. Brute movements are (mpulnus'l 
and not rational aclit. Impulse passes over into action without the I 
intervention of deliberative purpose. Only rational beings — self-1 
acting, self-conscious, and self -determining' — are capable of doing ,1 
purposed acts. It is purposed action that we educate. We develop -I 
the energy to execute purposes. 
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IL Temu defined. — A miuJ is endowed with capa- 
biHtiee to act in various ways. The one self does these 
actB, and i>o we think of a faculty or power as merely a 
oapahilitj of a self. Self as will executes. 

1. Action is the nation ener^ of seif to execute hia 
determinaiiona. All forms of carrying out plane are 
termed action. The man of action is the man of exeoiH 
tive power. The terms action, execution, voiitii^*, and 
executive power are aged interchangeably. Action is 

mply onr capability to execute oar purposes. I know, 
I feel, I plan, I execute. 

2. £ducation of atttion ia the demU>jptneiU <ifthe*(e- 
eeutive power. This culture develops the liabit of exe- 
cuting our plans with promptitude and vigor. It tnakee 
the difference between the efficient man of alTair« aud 
the dreamer. The feeble purposed Actions of the child 
are the buddings of executive power tliat may rule an 
empire. 

III. Importaace of the Education of Action.— The 
road to failure is paved with unexecuted piirjioses. De- 
cisive opportunities uiiimproveil arc fumver lost. The 
tide must be taken at the flood. The power and liablt 
of decisive and effective execution are invaluable. 

»1. AotioTi-cultwre inak^s the /ii'hi'lur. The boy and 
youth who continually form jmiJeeU of etuily whieli 
they never execute are failures, Thoy grow up to be 
men aiprcgecta and not of deeds, Only studcntu who 
learn to execute with iron will tlioir plans of BtuUy can 
hope to be crowned. 

12. Action-tntUv/re oryanisea mtoveaa. The pupil who 
gets into the habit of succeeding becomes the successful 
man. Doing leads to better doing. 
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3. Domg doubles ca/paMUty. The inspiration of ] 

achievement works wonders. Inactivity dwarfs, while I 
activity makes giants. Somehow doing what we plan j 
to do makes ua mighty to conquer. 

4. Action w a large part of life. Much of > 
lives is phjaieaJ action, as talking, walking, singing, 
eating. Physical action is almost the entire Ufe of the 
child. Most of onr adult life is execution of purposes. 
"We can thus realize the immense importance of so edu- 
cating action as to lead to achievement. 

5. " Physical education means an economy of for 
for the reason that every movement is intrusted to the 
mascle hest fitted to the end in view. If inaction, or 
the defective action of an organ, eauaea atrophy, it must 
follow tliat its frequent activity promotes increased de- 
velopment. This is true of the brain and of all the > 
nervous elements used in physical movement. Not 
only is it true that the nervous Eystem has a share in 
the organic changes made by physical exercises, but it , 
is as true that the psychical faculties are strongly in- 
fluenced. The will is developed and improved by a 
systematic command of muscle, and tliis increase of 
will-power is a large factor in the growth of charac- 

r." * 

ly. Growth of Action, — The child is a bundle of j 
activities. Tlie infant strikes and kicks and aueks and f 
cries. These instinctive and reflex movements prepare I 
the body for purposed action. Preyer observed willed 
action during the fourth month. Certainly we discover 
the germs of purposed action before the child is ax 

* MlBa ClOTQ Coaway, Paper road before tli« S ndenal Council of Edu- 
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months old. But the remarkable feebleness of chUd- 
will is notorioua. Hence the Burprieing credulity, do- 
cihtj, obedience, tractable ness, and dependence of chil- 
dren. This weakness also explains the impossibility 
of mesmerizing little children. Hypnotism is condi- 
tioned by continued attention, whicli ia impossible to 
the young child. 

The child acta from impulse rather than from pur- 
pose, but culture changes impulsive action into purposed 
action. The boy and girl learn to think before they 
Eict. Action is now becoming effective and achieve- 
ment gives unmeasured pleasure. The executive power 
is highly active in youth, and reaches full activity in 
early manhood. 

From the sixth to tlie fourteenth year is eminently 
the habitforming period. The pupil must be led to do 
until doing is rooted into habit. 

Y. Hmuu foi Qi6 Ednaatlon of EzBcntlTe Tolltion. — These are so 
abundant as to embarrass tbe teacher. We must choose wisely. 

1. Kindergarkn-uwk is mostly action. How admirable tbe ex- 
ercisesare planned to promote the gjowtbof spontaneous action into 
puqK)sed action '. The child intentionally represents realities and 
■works to accomplish something, 

2, Gywnaslics, school tactics, and good plays, are all valuable 
for action-cniture. Pupils get into the habit of executing purposes, 

working in harmony with otbers. 

Molding, eandng, making things, draining, and penmanship, 
Me admirable for action- culture. Our manual-training schools em- 
phasize the value o( theso oxerpises, 

■. Miieie, reading, confersation, and eomposiUon, are wonderful 
promoters o( the growth of willed action, SpeUing, pronunciation, 
expression, deserve special mention. 

5. Manners and morals justly take precedence dnring the pri- 
mary and intermediate periods. 

Sivdy ranks high during the high-scboo! and college periods^ 
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The Btudent works to a programme and continnalljr esecutas Ub re- | 

7. Biography and hislory are of high value. The achievements I 
ol others inspire ua for aohim-ement. 

VI. LawB of Aotion-Qrowth,— No one objects when I 
we say, " We learn to do by doing." "Art is long," and ! 
only repetition gives skill and forms habits. 

1. Sceeutinff purposes educates actit^i. Not mak- 
ing plans, but executmg plans, develops the execntive J 
power. We gain executive ability by determinedly ] 
carrying out our purposes. 

2. AH lines of work that demand the constant exa- j 
cution. of jmppoaea may he made the means of actiory- I 
culture. We have an infinite store-house from which 1 
to select. Doing intentional acts educates action. Exe- | 
cuting determinations develops our executive power. 

3. Plans of work that require the systematic, per- 1 
eistent, and e§^ective execuUon of purposes edwiate ac- I 

re. " Few things are so repulsive as to see a conceited 1 
teacher with some pet hobby tiying to convince chUdreQ I 
that the text-book is, and all previous teachers have been, J 
wrong, and he alone has the ' best ' way. There are ] 
good ways, there are better ways, but I know neither | 
man nor woman in all my range of acquaintance who 
has the best way in education, general or specific, I am 
quite confident that the best will not be discovered in 
ray day."* However, we may modestly strive after 
the best. Vanderbilt told the ambitious youth that he 
had made money by working hard and saying nothing. 
Teachers may safely pursue this course : seek the best | 
ways, and let results speak for you. 
"A. E. Winshlp. 
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YII. Frimary aod Intermediate MethodB of ediioatmg 
AotioD. — Tbeso are piana of work wliicli lead pupils lo 
Iiabitnally execute their purpoBes. Self as action exe- 
ciiteB bis own purposes. System atically and persistently 
executing purposes educates action. Primary and in- 
termediate methods are plans of school work adapted 
to pupils from six to fourteen years of age. This la 
termed the habit-forming period. Tbo right culture of 
action is now of the utmost importance. 

1. Lead the piipU to do. Knowing comes before 
doing. The pupil, in view of knowing and feeling, de- 
termines and acts. A purposed action implies knowing 
and emotion. Just here we need to pause and ti-y to 

a a deeper insight. The child in reality begins to 
do when its knowledge is shadowy, and when it is not 
easy to distinguish impulsive action from purposed ac- 
tion. Doing, it is certain, leads to better knowing and 
better doing. You lead the child to test the apple by 
each sense, and to mold it and to draw it. Tliese pur- 
posed acts cultivate the power to act and also help the 
cliild to gain a better knowledge of the apple. May we 
not thus harmonize, on a higher pjain, the expressions, 
"We learn to do by knowing"; ""We learn to do by 
doing " ; and, " We learn to know by doing " ? 

2. Lead the pi^l to form good habits. This in- 
clndes a large section of your work. Yon manage to 
have the pupil keep on acting properly until good 
manners become fixed habits. You lead the pupil to 

ti doing right until right doing grows into a firm 
habit. You lead the pupil to continue spelling correctly 
and pronouncing correctly and composing correctly nn- 
til these acts grow into life-habits. 
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3. I^ad the pupil to form the Juibii of 
Give your pupils work that they can do, and theu man- 
age to have thera do it. They wil' thus get into the 
liabit of succeeding. Yon need to foster pluck, Pupila 
wtM accomplish what they undertake. They must 
know no euch word as fail. The habit of succeeding, 
now acquired, becomes a life-habit. 

4. Appreciate success. The veteran minister, as well 
as the infant just taking its iirst step, is strengtliened by 
judicious praise. Tlie little Buccesses of the cliild de- 
serve warm appreciation, as do the greater suecesses of 
the girls and boys. Without this appreciation on the part 
of the parents and teachers and associates, few pnpila 
ever amount to much. Care must be taken to praise 
earnest effort and real succesa in such ways as will lead 
to greater effort and greater success without exciting 
-vanity. 

VIII. H^h^hool Methods of edQcating the ExeontiTe 
Power, — The faltering child has become the determined 
youth. The aimless boy has become a student with a 
purpose. Now is the time to develop the iron will. 
The impulsive and daring youth, amid all tempests, 
must be educated to adhere firmly to his purposes and 
determinedly work out his life-plans. How may parents 
and ministers and friends and teachers lielp ? How may 
the youth develop great executive power ? 

1. Work to a pro(/rwnvm-e. The railroad has its 
time-table and the school has its programme. No less 
does the individual need to have a eysteraatic plan of 
work. The programme is a wonderful conservator of 
mental and physical energy. The successful men that 
reach a grand old age owe mnch to system. "Working 
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to 8 progTamme gives tenacity of purpose and greatly 
strengtlieua the executive power. It is the way to buc- 
cess. TliB writer has induced liundreds of youths to 
form the habit of working to a programme. " To tVn'a 
habit I owe my success," is the cheering testimony re- 
ceived from aeores. I see no otlier way in which you 
can do so much for your students as in educating them 
to make and to follow good plans of work. 

2. Approve good work. This is the teacher's glad 
office. Many a mother has made a noble man out of 
her eon by her warm appreciation of his achievements. 
Many a wife has made a great man out of her husband 
by her approval of hia noble act*. Tour pupils, encour- 
aged by your smiles of warm appreciation, will do any 
amount of work. Hearty approval is better than in- 
struction. Icebergs may do for lawyers, but they will 
not do for teachers, 

3. Study systematically. Hard study develops will- 
power as nothing else does. It develops attentimi be- 
cause it is the concentration of effort. It educates self- 
determination because it is the constant exercise of 
choice. It educates action because it is the determined 
execution of purposes. But the student must study 
systematically. Spurts do not help much. Studying 
vigorously, day after day, and adliering to a well- 
digested programme, strengthens the executive power 
as nothing else can. 

4. Foster the hahit of succeeding. Success is bring- 
ing about desired results. Every problem the student 
solves is a success. Every lesson the youth masters is 
a success. Every temptation resisted or duty done is a 
Buccese. It is infinitely important to youths to get into 
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the habit of succeeding. Notliing Bueceeda like snc- 
ces8. The balky horse will not try. The atudent who 
failed yesterday and to-day will not try to-morrow. 
The habit of faihiig weakens even hope. Our students j 
mast not fail. 

IX. KistakeB in educating AotioiL — The teacher seeks 
insight. Ciiild-nature and child-growth are studied with 
tireless interest. Everything tending to promote healthy 
growth is foBtered, and everything tending to retard or 
mar is avoided. 

1. Aotion-culiure is neffhcted. The development of 
rational self-activity is primary. How often this is for- 
gotten in our zeal to impart knowledge 1 Eight habits 
are more important than a knowledge of fractions. 
Studies are means of calling forth effort and thus devel- 
oping power. Culture must be many-sided. Will and 
emotion, as well as intellect, must be educated. Each 
lesson, in some way, must educate the entire child. Ex- 
clusive intellectual culture is a fundamental error. 

2. Pupils are per?m'ttsd to fail. In the average 
school, half the pupils fail day after day, Tlie blun- 
dering recitations, through which they are drag^ 
do not help. The fatal habit of failing becomes a life- 
habit. This must not be. The work must be such as 
the pupils can do, and they must l)e led to do it. Sue 
cess in easy work is immeasurably better than failure 
in hard work. The habit of succeeding must bo 
grained. 

3. AoUnn is not rooted into habit. The educational 
waste resulting from this neglect is enormous. How ' 
much of mental waste is saved when the child early 
forms the habit of truth-telling 1 What we do habit- J 
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nally we do easily. How inexpressibly important it is 
that all right habits be tixed early in life ! 

4. Bad iiahits are not eradicated. Girls are suffered 
to go on sipping wine ; boys are siifiered to go on 
smoking the fata! cigarette. Bad habite are like dia- 

8 : they miist be eradicated before good habits can be 
formed. We must lead our pupils to stop doing wrong, 
and thus break up bad habits. We must lead them to 
begin doing right, and keep on doing right, and thus 
establish good habits. 

6. '^Breakinff a chiWs wUl -U not the wa/y to edu- 
cate it, any more than breaking a stick is the way to 
bend it ; when it is once broken, there is nothing left 

lend. It is never right, whether at home or at 
school, to make a child give in through mere terror. 
Education presupposes sympathy. Terror kills sym- 
pathy. The parent or teacher who makes a child 
afraid of him, puts that child out of his reach. It be- 
comes forever impossible for that parent or teacher to 
educate that child. He may force him to recite lessons, 
and compel him to obey commands; bnt that confi- 
dential leading of mind and will into larger fields and 
wiser ways in which true education consists is utterly 
impossible. A rule maintained by terror is a reign of 
death, whether in home, or school, or state." * 

6. Injudicious praise is a mistake. Talented young 
ministers and teachers are often spoiled by flattery, as 
are hundreds of bright boys and pretty girls. Un- 
merited praise is poison, and its product is the vain 
egotist. Judicious praise is always helpful, and should 
take the place of sarcasm and fault finding. 
* Prcaident W. D. Hyde. 
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SU06ESTITE STUDT-SINTS. 

Lattm. — Yonr letter to your teacher-friend about the education I 
of action will be full ol helpful suggestions. You feel deeply tha I 
necessity lor reform in our methods of educating the will. Yon \ 
will strongly urge this. 

I. PodtiDn dI Aoticm in the Knital Eeonomy,— Point this ont ii 
cut, page 2, and in diagram, page 234. Trace sensations up to ideas. 
Dp to emotions, up to determinations, up to actions. Illustrate. 

n, Timu daflnsd, — UItc your definition of action; of purposed 
action ; of executive volition ; of the executive power ; of the educa- 

III. In^ortaiiM of Aotion-Cdtim. — Why do you consider the 
education of action very iraportantt How does it affect scholar- 
ship! What has it to do with successt How doea it bear on , 
capability! How much of life is action t 

IV. Orowth of AoUon.— What kind of activity makes up 
of the cliild's liteT How early does the child manifest purposed ' 
action! How does reflex and impulsive action become willed ac- 
tion t Describe the growth of action during the kindergarten 
period : during the primary period ; during tJie intermediate period ; 
during the high-schoo! period ; during the college period. What do \ 
you consider the habit-forming period f 

V. Keani lor tlia Edaoatimk at Aatton. — Point out bow binder- 
garten-worli helps. What value do jou give to gymnastics I to 
drawing! to music! to maniiorst to study! Place on the board 
your table of action -culture values. 

VI. Lawi of Actioa-Orowth.— State the law of effort in terms of 
action; the law of means; the law of method. What does Dr. 
Winship say aliout methods! What does Vnnderbilt say was hia 
method of acquiring nealth ! 

VII. Primary and Intennsdiata Methodi of edooatlng Aatimt — 
What do you mean by primary methodsT by intermediate metbodst 
by high-school methods! by college methods! Point out the rela- 
tions between knowing and doing. How will you lead your pupils 
to form good habits I How will you got your pupils into the habit 
ofsuoeecdinK! How does judicious praise help! 

Vni. Hlgh-Sehool Kethodi of edacatlng the Exeaativa Pomr, — 
Show the benefits of working to a programme. How does approT- 
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ing of good work help) Give some o( the beneftts of stutlying 
systematical! J-. Why shoulil tho habit of succeeding be fostered t 

IX. KiiUkM In edsMting Aotloa, — Why do we neglect action- 
ctiltiiro t Show the bod effects of permitting pupils to fail. Point 
out the waste resulting from the fuilure to root action into habit. 
Why should bod habits be eradicated I Is it a mistake to try t« 
break the child's willt Meotiun some of the evil effects of flattery. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

OULTUHK OF THK WILL.* 

The purpose of vMUtrai/ning is character. By char- 
acter is meant those established and fixed tendencies that 
o strong as to give direction to conduct. Loyalty 
to conviction characterizes high character. " The crown- 
ing purpose of education is to make the will follow the 
lead of conviction in all matters involving the idea of 
duty. The moral will is the significance, so to speak, 
of all the other activities of the mind. Institutional 
life is the moral will as it has realized itself. The ethi- 
cal ideal is actualized in human society to tho extent 
that it is common to the particalar memhers. The 
principle of conduct in the ethical world ie what is 
known as the moral law. This law is tlie universal 
conviction that every act of each particular member of 
tlie ethical whole should be such that when it ia made 
universal — that is, becomes the act of all — it will return 
upon the doer to bless and not to eurse him. In tliis 
way the institutional world becomes a ministration of 
" In thin ohapler quglntion-inarka aro omittad wheru uliunifua Lave bean 
made, as Uio authon ora not rcaponaible for thv fbnii In which their thoughta 
are hero iintMated 
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grace ; each citizen receiving in return for every good ] 
deed the good increased a tlionaand-f old." * 

The will is the &df -determining emryij of the soul. 
It is our power to cLoose tlioae courses of action which 
we will follow, and reject those from wLieh we will re- 
frain. It is the faculty of the soul to initiate activity. 
Acta of the self as will are volitions ; they are choices 
when we determine on one of two or more courses, bnt 
they are executive volitions when we do as we deter- 
mine. The self is free in willing ; la endowed with ^e 
power of self-determination. Every one is aware of 
this We are conscious of our own liberty of action. 
A person- literally does as he pleases, and says tmly, 
"I win " and " I will not." The self can not be com- 
pelled to wilL We are consciouB of freedom in wiU- 

JTie adf as wHl determinea in viev} of motives. The \ 
considerations which occasion choices are termed mo- 
tiw8. Cognitions and emotions move self to determine, j 
We lead others to determine and act by placing motives 
before them. All government and all plana for human , 
elevation are based on the psychological tnith that one I 
person can influence the voluntary conduct of another. 
The educator seeks to place before his pupils the high- 
est motives, Co»mie motives are the highest ; aUrttig- I 
tio motives are the next liighest ; eef^h motives are j 
low ; malevolent motives are the lowest. The high- j 
est group of cosmic motives is the ethical. These | 
are the emotions of an enlightened conscience prompt- I 
ing to right doing. Who is not at times aware of ] 
rising above self, and even above the promptings of J 

■Gmrgo P. Brown; pnpor in tlio National Council of EducaHoa. 
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all forms o£ love, and acting Bolelj from a sense of 
duty t * 

All education M, in a aetise, education ofwiU, All 
excellence developed by education is of tlie natore of 
habit. AViU-culture places tlie cope-stone on tbe whole 
educational building. It determines tlie character which 
forma the guerdon or the doom of every man ; for char- 
acter is a completely developed will. 

Education builds on tlie rock of established truths, 
and leaves theorists to harmonize at their leisure. An 
action done with a view to some end is a willed action. 
In early life voluntary acts are largely muscular move- 
ments, aa in writing, drawing, singing, reading, or prac- 
ticing rouEic, It is important to insist on the right 
muscular adjustment from the very first lesson. Eight 
habits are thus formed. 

Volition implies more tlian a cognition of an act to 
be performed, more than an emotion impelling to its 
performance. Cognitions and emotions are indispen- 
eable prerequisites of volition, but will is the fiat that 
transforms cognition and emotion into purpose and 
action. The immense importance of will-culture is ap- 
parent. Half the race fall short of reasonable possibili- 
ties because they lack energy of will, and not for lack 
of clear intelligence or delicate sensibility. 

Eiucatiim of the will develops decision of cltar- 
acter. It becomes a habit to determine promptly and 
to adhere to purposes with unaltorablo decision. Inde- 
cision weakens innumerable lives. Decision of char- 
acter may be developed by adopting, in our educational 
methods, specific plans of work for will-cultnre. All 
•Moral EducBlion, bj- Lnrtln Duntoa, in Eiiuoolion t "01. 
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educfltorB aditiit this aa a theory, but most fail to carry ] 
it out in practice. School discipline, it it* true, does | 
much in the right direction, but it alone is insufficient. 
Wliat is wanted is a discipline which the individual im- I 
poses on himself. Any hmnan being who firmly con- 
trols himself in the face of a great temptation, and who 
persists in executing his purpose ia the midst of fear- 
ful difficulties, is drawing upon the universal fountain 
of spiritual power, and assuredly he sliall have his re- J 
ward,* 

Work, ftud tliereln have WeQ-beli)^. — " We acquire Ihe wV/uo* bg I 
doing Ihe acts, as is tlio case with the arts too. We leam an art bjr 1 
doing that which we wish to do when we have learned it; w 
come builders by building, and harpers by harping. And so by do- ' 
ing just acts we become jast, and by doing aots of temperaora 
courage we become temperate and courageous. Both virtues and 
vices result from andaretormedby thesameactsin which they mani- 
fest themselves, as is the case with the arts also. It is by building 
that good builders and bad builders alike are produced; by building 
well they will become good builders, and bad builders by building 
badly. It is by our conduct in our intercourse with other men that 
we become just or unjust So, too, with our animal appetites and 
the passion ot anger ; for by behaving in this way or in that on the 
occasions with which these passions are concerned some become tem- 
perate and gentle and others profligate and ill-tempered. In a word, 
the several habits or choractera are formed by the same kind of a 
as tlioso which they produce. Hence we ought to make sure that 
our acta be of a certain kind, for the resulting cliaraoter varies a 
they vary. It makes no small dliTerence, therefore, whether a ma: 
be trained from his youth up in this way or in that, but a great dif- 
ference, or rather all the difference." \ 

"This is the inaradicahle, forever-enduring gospel; work, and 
therein have well-bemg. All true work is aacred ; in all tme wort, 

* EdutnUon of the Will, by J. Clark Murray, in Educitionid BsviBW \ 
for June, ISiH. 

t Aiiftotle, in his Ethios. 
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but true haDd-kbor, there is something of divinenesa, 
Labor, wide as tho e&rtti, has its summit in lioaveii. Produce ; pro- 
duce ; were it but the pitifutest inlluitosimal fraction nf a product, 
produce it in God's name. 'Tia the utmost thou hast in theej out 
with it, then. Up, up 1 whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
tb? whole might. Work while it is called to-day; for the night 
Cometh, wherein no man can work. Two men I honor, and no third. 
First, the toil-worn craftsman, that with earth-made implement 
laboriously conquers the earth and mokes her man's. Toil on, toil 
on ; thou art in thy duty, bo out of it who may ; thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread. A second man 1 honor, 
and stili more highly : him who is seen toiling for the spiritually in- 
dispensable — not daily bread, but the bread of life. Is not he too 
in his dutyT If the poor and humble toil that we may have food 
must not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he may 
have light, have guidance, freedom, immortalityl These two, in 
all their degrees, I honor ; all else is chaff, which let the wind blow 
whither it listeth."* 

Getting hoys and girls to do right. There are two 
ways by which we may endeavor to get boya and girla 
to do right. One way is to fill their minds with mles ; 
another way ia to train the will in habits. The aeeond 
is a much harder tiling to do, bat it is the only effective 
way. There is no text-book on the subject, and it is 
impossible to write one. 

The education of the will can not be introduced into the curriou- 
m as a new requirement. It must be entirely free and uncon- 
straineil. Unless the impulse to do it is already in the teacher's 
heart, no enactment of the school committee can put it into the 
iichooL I can not tell you how to do it. You must work it out for 
yourselves as opportunities present themselveB. I can simply call 
your attention to its importance, and indicate some very general 
lines on which you can proceed. 

The best field for this education of the will is in the home; for 
there life is most simple and real, contact is most intimate, and de- 

■ Thonisg Carljlo, 
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aires and passions express themselves with least restraint Next to ] 
the home comes the school. Nest to father and mother stands tha f 
teacher. The pustor, the Sunday-school teacher, the employer 
writer, the lecturer, may each do somothing in this moral tmining, i 
But the teacher has the best chance of tlieni all, U be only has the I 
vill and the skill Ui use it. 

The test of a man's education is the quality of work that he can do, I 
not the quantity of information that he can remember. Mere mem- 
orized information in the mind of the scholar is as worthless as un- 
digested food in the stomach of an uthlete. The development of 
strong intellectual muscles and steady moral nerves is the end and 
aim of education. j 

Train the pupils in the schools to do the work there given 1 
them to do with promptness, neatness, and order — with all their 
might and to the best of their ability; and you will doyourp&rt 
toward fitting them for any sphere of life; making them ready to 
talce hold of any kind of honest work, and qualifying them to aa- 
eume the duties and responsibilities of membership in the social and , 
industrial order, and of citizenship in church and st^ta* 

The eduoation of the wiU. This, in the broader I 
sense, means tbe whole of one'a training to moral and 1 
prudential eondaet. In the narrow sense, it means the ] 
development of the power to initiate movements tribu- 
tary to desired ends and to inhibit irrelevant impulsea. 
The longer one attends to a topic the more mastery of 
it he has. The power of voluntarily bringing back i 
wandering attention over and over again is the very 
root of Judgment, character, and will. An education I 
which develops this power is the education ^jor SBcef-j 
lence. The more interest pupils have in advance in the 1 
subject the better they will attend. Induct tliem in ench I 
a way as to knit each new thing on to some acqoisitioal 
already tliere, and, if possible, awaken curiosity, so that J 

• The Educslion of the Will, by Pred| la Witt Bjia, iB | 

Popular Eduoatar. 
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the new thing shall seem to come as an answer to a 
question pre-existing in the mind. I count myself 
among those who consider will as an original spiritual 
energy.* 

SewarcU and PiiniBliinflnti.t — The Father endowed us with the 
power of self-determination, and He always leaves us free to choose. 
The expression of will in free choice is the highest expression of 
personality. God holds sacred the personality of every man. He 
sets before us lite and death, but leaves us absolutely free in the 
exercise of our will-power. He has so constituted things that hap- 
piness comes of right choices, and misery follows wrong determina- 
tions. The rewards and punishments are declared in advance, but 
we do the choosing. God never forces our choices. 

As our Father deals with us, so we should deal with our pupils. 
The privilege of personal choice should be sacredly guarded. While 
we must use all proper influences to induce our pupils to choose 
aright, we should never, never, never force their choices. All good 
comes through right choices, and all evil comes through wrong 
determinations. The rewards and punishments are declared in ad- 
vance, but the pupil does the choosing. In training the will we 
hold out alternatives, but the final responsibility of a choice, with 
its consequences, rests with the pupil. 

* Prof. William James. f H. Clay Trumbull. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL— Laws of Tbachino. 
XXIX. — ^Tbachino Pbocbsses. 
XXX. — ^Teachino Pbbiods. 
XXXI. — ^Pbimabt Methods op Tbachino. 

XXXII. — ^IlTTEBMBDIATE MbTHODS OF TbACHINO. 

XXXIIl. — High- School Mbthods of TsACHiNa. 
XXXrV.— CoLLBOB Mbthoi>s of Tbaching. 



PART SIXTH. 
TBE AST OF TEACHING. 



Teachino is the art of promoting hiimaii growth. 
It ia the art of so guiding effort aa to prepare for com- 
plete living. Teaching is the art of education, and is 
based on edaeation as a science. Pedagogy is a con- 
venient general term, embracing both the theory and 
practice of education. We think of teaoMng as the 
actual work of leading pupils to put forth their beat 
efforts in the best ways. The end is complete develop- 
ment, and the meajis is the course of study. Teaching 
has its law8, \\s processes, its periods, and its Tnethods. 
These are the products of the thought and experience 
of the race. Teaching is a progressive art aa education 
ia a progressive science. The new education is the edu- 
cation of to-day, as the new chemistry is tlie chemistry 
of to-day. Progress comes in two ways : (1) From tlie 
discovery of new principles ; (2) from new applications 
of known principles. 

K«p of HsnUl OtowUl — This device is &n effort to s^mbolisie in 
one connected view the growth of the mental powers. This growth 
is tertninlj' continuous from infancy to tha meridian of life, but the 
artist would arrest growth at about the eighteenth j-ear 1 Header, I 
must trust to you to correct this blunder. Send the author a copy 
of youT map, with jour suggastiona. Future editions will hAra V^~ \ ' 
perfected map. 
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EdoMtlDnal EToltttlan. — Bound up in the human germ ore all 
the possibilities of manhoud. Education ia the derolopiiient ol the I 
possibilities oI this germ Each human gorm is a selC in embrja 
Educational evolution is the dovolopiuent o( tho native energies of i 
the Bolf. All the capabilities o( the man are feebl; active in tbe 
child ; education develops native poirer, but does not create oapabili- 
ties. Each solC is endowed witli the same elemental energies ; in all 
tbe ages no new oapaliility ban bean added. Education simply 
menns tho growth ot the feobic child into tbe strong man, equipped i 
lor tbe battle ot lite. Teaching is the art of promoting this grovrtb. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



All good comes through litw. The Infinite LawgfvOT^ 
is the Infinite Good. The wiee man is happy because he 
finds out and obeys law, but the fool is miserable lie- 
cause o£ his ignorance and waywardness Law voices | 
tlie eternal fitness of tbinge, and is the articulated Ian 
guage of energy, 

Orowth through lawful self-actwity is the central 
idea in the science of education. Around the central 
idea are grouped the great facts of mind and mental 
growth. These fundamental tniths are termed educa- 
tional principles and educational Imca. These, stated 
in terras of art, are guiding truths, are laws of teething. 
Lawful self -effort educates ; ways of securing such efiort 
are here called 

The Nine Laws of Tkachino. 
I. Be wtiat you wotdd have your Pupils become. — 
This is the granite. Weak, wayward, uncultured per- 
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sons, thongli versed in all the luetliodB, can not ediicnte. 
Teacliers of culture and cLarat^tor, of head-power and 
heart-power, will find ways to oducftte, SujHjrior iimn- 
hood is infinitely more important than superior inetltoda. 
Our teaclmig pjraiiiida crnnible beeauso tliey are not 
based on the granite. Teachers need to be strong, true, 
manly. They need to be men and women of faitii and 
hope and love. Wortliy teactiers do everything to make 
the most of then.seives, that they may do most for tlieir 
pupils. It is an educatioii to be for years a pupil of a 
great teacher. 

The Laws of Hm 
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Tts F^nmid.—l na Indohted to Dr. J. M. Orogorr for tlia 1d«. 1 
found bra Sovcd Laws of Tuncbing holpful in my nnrtiiAl ulatuim, Tlic U- 
tompt is bero made to pn»ciit Bonie of tljo Diost liiipcirUnt law* of InimMog j 
in lofcicol tiequvuos in tbe fonn of n pfinniid. Poar lowhor, roootutnic 
the pyramid to suit your views, and writs ■ paper on oaoh law. What m 
inleresUng syinpoaium could bo arranged fur a readln^r elirlu or MVlatM 
normal achool by plaining tlie pyramid on Uib bijanl and h«vlti(( a aliMt, ' 
licy eiuay on each law I Sugj[«niv(i t 
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independent Uiiiikcrs, original writera, and self-rdiant 
actors. This law strikes at the roots of some of the 
worst pedagogical evils. 

Yll Lead Learnen to aaaiinilate isto Unity ttLeir 
Acqnisitioiia. — Isolated ideas are not knowledge. All 
things are related, and the umverse is a nnit. From 
the kindergarten to the university the learner is led to 
assimilate into unity hia experiences. Even the child- 
world is now wronght into unity. This is a law of the 
new education, and it is absolutely revolutionary. 

This Qnitizing process in our times is called appercelving. 
requires many terms to fully express this very complpx proce 
Apperception stands tor psychic Ttaciion, inlerpretalion, conception, 
and aanmilation, all taken together. Thia process involves the fol- 
lowiDg elements : (1) A train ol ideas already in the mini) as a, result 
of experience ; (3) a new idea which is brought into relation to this 
trun so as to be recognized through it, and (3) interpreted and ex- 
plained by it; (4) this process resulting in a twofold result, namely, 
a knowledge ot the real eiistenca of Examples or initividusl i 
stances of the idea in quostbn: and (5) the subsumption of those 
particular instances under a general concept and the recognition 
that the individual perceived is only a special phase and not tha 
whole reality of tha general idea. 

Till. Train your Fnpils to habitually do their 1 
in tiie Bert Ways,— This is the whole of method. Doing 
one's best develops power ; putting forth effort in the 
lieat ways gives skill and culture. Men liecome great 
and reach eminence by Imbitually doing tlieir best, 
Winship did hia Lest in lifting two hundred pounds; 
but day by day he lifted more and more until he cottld 
lift three thousand pounds. Beecher told the students 
that he owed liis success to the habit of always doing 
his best. Doing things feebly and bunglingly dwarfs. 
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We must expect great things of our pupils, and lead 
them habitually to make great efforts. This is the edu- 
cation that develops superior men and women. 

IX. lead the Fapil throogli Kight Ideas to Sight 
Conduct. — Tliia is the crowning law of teaching. The 
pupil is rational, impulsive, free. Eight ideas induce 
right impulses and right acts. The teacher controls the 
pHpiVs ideas. Eu^ht ideas are kept before the pupil 
until they become right acta. The pupil is led to re- 
peat these acts until they become haiits. Here you 
have the whole of moral education in a nutsheU, 



CHAPTER SSIX. 

TEACmSG PE0CESSE8. 

The teacher must have the pupil proceed in definite 
ways in order to learn. These ways are termed teuck- 
ing processes ; it is equally proper to call them learTi- 
ing processes. "We group these processes thus : 



Teacuinq Processes. 



' Snbjeetive Procesi, 

' Sfnthetie Vtoaeia. 

V. ApperceptlTB 



ing out. The first is the process of gaining particular 
ideOM, and the second is tbo pcocesB of gaining general 
ideas. 
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1. The directive process is tlte way we gain idea* 
d^/reeUy from things. Things, as here ueed, itidnde 
material objects, mental acts, and necessary realities. 
At first the mental life is sensation. Through its seosa. 
tions we lead the child to gain ideas of material things, 
and we call these lessons senee-ob^ect-lessons. Later, the 
mental self is awareness. Tlirongh its awarene 
lead the child to gain ideas of its mental acts, and we 
call these leesons aelf -object-lessons. Later, the mental 
Jife is necessary-intuition. Through its necessarj-in- 
tnitions we lead the child to gain ideas of necessary- 
realities, and we call these lessons necessa/r-y-reaHiy 
oljeet4c88ons. 

2. The subjectvoe process is the way we gain general 
notions. Things are related. We discern relations ; 
we elaborate our percepts into concepts ; we think our 
notions into trntlis ; we make definitions and solve 
problems; we write essays and invent machines. "VTe 
lead onr pupils to thinJc their notions into higher forme, 
and we call these lessons subject-I-essana. Conceiving, 
judging, reasoning, are subjective processes. 

The process of gaining ideas of things is oi;'ee(ii'e,' but the prowBB 
o[ elaborating percepts into truths is atib;eeiive. When we stuilj onr- 
aelTes, seU is both object and eubj'ecl. The self studied is object j 
liut the self that studies is subject. Objective knowledge is the basis 
of subjective knowledge. The objective and subjective proeessea go 
on together and continually re-enforce each other. The objective 
predominates in early life, but later the subjective predominates. 
" The mind ever rises from dear iiiditiidual to distinct general no- 

II- Is^Sffic^SSt. These are the two ways in which , 
I we must proceed in order to gain mastery. We divide j 
^^onquer, and unite to understand. 
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1. The analytic process is the way we teach and 
learn hy separating wholes into parts. We are inca- 
pable of grasping compiex wholes, ho we divide tliem 
and master part by part. However we make the divis- 
ion, we call the process analytic whenever we sepa- 
rate wholes into parts in order to study fJie parte. 
Teaching is analytic when we lead our pupils to sepa- 
rate wholes into parts for detailed study. 

2. Synthetic process is the way we teach and learn 
by uniting pa/rta into wholes. The parte are consid- 
ered in their relations to each other and in their re- 
lations to the whole. Part and whole are used in their 
widest sense. The earth is a part of the solar system, 
and oxygen is a part of water. The synthetic process 
includes all forms of combining parts into wholes. 
Teaching is synthetic when we lead our pupils to unitize 
their knowledge, 

Analyili and ByntliSBb must p) W^VSbec. — They are always asso- 
ciated. Important ns I lio roughness of analysis is. it is worthtesa 
nnleta accompanied by a proper gj/nih&aia. Analysis is valuable only 
in its relation to unification. UnleM the elements of aDalysia are 
rightly unified, they lose their importance. Synthesis is made mora 
perfect hy making analysis more complete ; but when a proper syn- 
thesis is completed, there is no need for further analysis. Studies 
9 termed ajiali/iic when the analytic prooess is most prominent, 
and aynllutie when the synthetic process predominates." 



which we investigate. We seek truth inductively and 
deductively. 

The inductive process is the way we proceed in 
reaching generals through particulars. The child con- , 
* F. B. Palmer, in Soleaco of Education. 
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tinually makes its easy inductions aud tlius finds ont for 
itself. You luad joiir advancing pupils to make larger 
and still more important inductions, Tliua they find 
out for themBelves principles and laws. 

2. Tfie deducthe process is tlie way we proceed in 
reaching particulars through generals. In ti'ia way we 
extend our knowledge as well as verify our conclusioQB. 
The child makes its little deductions as well as its in- 
ductions. 

Indnotion ftnd Dednetloit miut ga t^Mlur. — Induction rises from 
particular trutbs to guneral truths, from fa«t to law; deduction dc 
eceads Irom geDeral truths to particular truths, from principles t 
oonaequunues. Induction proceeds from parts to wholesj deduction 
proceeds from wholes to pnrt^ Induction and deduction ucoin- 
pany each other nod blend together so intimately that it is often 
difficult to serer them. Like analysis and synthesis, induction and 
deduction arc always associated, 

IV. {SlOW^^- We gain knowledge through 
experience and through inference. 

1. T/ie empirical pn-ocess is the way we gain knowl- 
edge by experience. We find out by trying it that fire 
bums, and that the way of the transgressor is hard. We 
lead our pupils to gain knowledge by trying things, and 
we call this the empirical process of teacliing. The 
pupil learns by experience that ice is cold and that 
wrong-doing brings remorse. 

2. The lutional process is the way we gain knowl- 
! edge through inference. The unirerse is a unit. Lawa 
I express relations. We infer laws ; we begin with our 

individual experiences and ascend tlirongh inference to 
a universe. The eliild feds its way, but the man finds 
how things must bo. 
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The Emplilokl and ths Sttional mnit pi togetlisr. — It is tnie 

that experience docs not give Jirgl truths, but without experience 
we must remain ignorant of tliesa trutlia. Insight into tlie essen- 
tial unity ot tlie experimentnl and philosopbical processes goes far 
toward reconciling warring philosophers. Take chemistry, the rep- 
resentative empirieal science; eTen here the ralimtal process con- 
ditions every step forward. 

v. l^'^JS^St" This process stands for unitizing onr 
acquisitions. We generalize, we eynthesize, we iu- 
daet, we assimilate, we think into oneness our old and 
new experiences. Leading onr pupils to thus assimilate 
and unitize their acquisitions is termed the apperceptive 
teaching process. The apperceptive process is the most 
comprehensive form of mental activity. It is the pro- 
cess of unifying mental data into related wholes, 

App«neptlan npiilBmBnta ths otber FnweHM. — "Apperception in- 
cludes all o( that activity of the self which identifies, recognizes, 
assimilates, and relates or connects the now Jit the object presented 
with what is old or known to us before, or feit to belong to us before. 
Q inclined to think that the terra apperception, as I understand 
it, includes or explains that activity o( the mind which we term 
' interest ' and ' lively interest.' For just think of it, why is a person 
interested in a subject I To feel an interest in a thing is to identify 
's self with it. The object interests me because I think and feel 
it identical with me or mine. Is it not clear, therefore, tliat the very 
!e of 'interest' and ' lively interest' is apperception T Do«3 not 
apperception, therefore, furnish ug the supreme category for ednca- 
tionl Education does not educate except so far as the pupil assimi- 
^^ lates mental food which he takes. Not perception, as the followers 
^^ of Pcstalozzi proclaim loudly, but apperception, as the followers of 
^H llerbart announce, is to be the great word in educational psj- 
^^^ chology."* 
^K • W T. Hanii. 
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TEACHINQ 

Human life, physiologically and psychologically, 
divided into six periods — ehildhood-, hoyhood, yout^\ 
young tnanhood, viwnhood, and oZd age. We think of 1 
the self as a chUd up to the tenth year ; as a hoy or J 
girl from the tenth to the fourteenth year ; as a youth 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year ; as a youiu 
man or young woman from the eighteenth to the|l 
twenty-fifth year; as a ma/n. or woman from the twen- 
ty-iiftli to the sixty-third year ; and aa an aged fnan 
or aged woTnan from the sixty-tliird year to the end of 
life. 

Mankind have recognized childhood, boy-and-girW 
hood, youth, and young manhood as the education! 
periods. Tlie schools of the world are organized witl 
reference to these periods, and methods of teaching a 
adapted to these stages of growth. The self, it is tru^l 
grows right on as the tree grows, and the development I 
is continuous, Bnt the educational periods named have | 
well-defined eharacteristica. Our schools and our scliool I 
work are arranged to meet the wants of these stages of 
growth. 

I. The Kindergarten Period. — The self is an inftmi \ 
for six years. We call this the kindergarten educa- ] 
tional period. During all the centuries the mother has l 
been the kindergartner ; but during tlie twentieth and \ 
succeeding centuries trained kindergartncrs will share i 
with the mother the training of the child from the , 
to the eixth year. The work initiated by Froebel, j 
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now 80 rapidly spreading, wi!l go on spreading nntil it 
fills the whole earth, 

TliB Eiiidng«rt«n. — [See mitp or infant growth, page 342.) — From 
the third to the sixth year tlie child attea(U the kindergarten and 
through plai/ learns to work. Theae are precious years, for " aa the 
twig U bent the tree inclines." Healthy, vigorous, physical growth 
is primary, Happy childhood must be reaJized and right habits 
must be cherished. The child is led to form the acquaintance of the 
beautiful world. Helpful emotions are tenderly fostered and hurt- 
ful feelings are gently repressed. The child is kept pure and sweet. 
Its feeble powers develop slowly, healthfully, gracefully. 

II. The Primary Period. — Tho self is a child from 
the sixth to tlie tenth year. We call this the pritnary 
school period. The chief business of the child is to 
grow and he happy ; but these are pi-eciona educa- 
tional years. The child's restless activities must be 
rooted into right habits. Its acquaintance with nature 
must be greatly extended, and it must begin the mastery 
of the book-world. 

The Primaiy. — (See map of child-growth, page 342, also 859.) — 
From the sixth to the Iciitli year the child attends the primary 
school. It now enters upon a larger and even happier life. In the 
kindergarten it could talk, but now it learns to read and write. 
The priinary work of to-day in our best schools is a marvel of adap- 
tability and elBcicncy. Nothing is loft undone to promote the phys- 
ical well-being of the child. Lines of kindergarten work are con- 
tinued. Gentle manners and good morals are woven into the warp 
and woof of child-life. While all its powers develop healthfully, it 
is kept pure and sweet and graceful. 

III. The Intermediate Period. — The self is a hot/ or 
girl from the tenth to the fourteenth year. As this 
etage of growth comes between childhood and youth, 
we call it the intermediate educational period. During 
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TEACHING PEKIODS. 

Human life, phyBiologieally and psycliologicallj, 
divided into six periods — childhood, boyhood, youth^ J 
young Tnanhood, manhood, aiid old age. We think of I 
the self as a child up to the tenth year ; as a bat/ or I 
girl from the tenth to the fourteenth year ; as a youth I 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year ; as a yotm^m 
man or young woman from the eighteenth to the f 
twenty-fifth year; as a man or wmnan from the twen-, 
ty-fiftli to the sixty-third year; and a^ an aged maiym 
or aged woman from the sixty-third year to the end of ■ 
life. 

Mankind have recognized childhood, boy-and-girl- 1 
hood, youth, and young manhood as the educational I 
periods. The schools of the world are organized with J 
reference to these periods, and methods of teaching are I 
adapted to these stages of growth. The self, it is true, i 
grows right on as the tree grows, and the development 
is continuons. But the educational periods named have 
well-defined characteristics. Onr scliools and oar school 
work are arranged to meet the wants of these stages of 
growth. 

I. Tie Kindergarten Period. — The self is an ir^cmt 
for six years. We call this the kindergarten educa- 
tional period. During all the eentories the mother has 
been the kindergartner ; hut during the twentieth and 
succeeding centuries trained kindergartnors will share 
with the mother tho training of the child from the 
^Mxd to the sixth year. The work initiated by Froebel, J 
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now 80 rapidly spreading, will go on spreading nntil it 
fillft the whole earth. 

The KlBdargarten.— (Sea mnp of infant growth, pagn 34S.)~From 
the th[rd to ths sixth year Ihe child atteDds the kindergarten and 
through plai/ learns to work. These are precious fears, for " as the 
twig is bent the tree inclines." Healthy, vigorous, physical growth 
is primary. Happy childhood must be realized and right hahita 
must bo cherished. The child is led to form the acquainlanca of the 
beautiful world. Helpful emotions are tenderly fostered and hurt- 
ful feelings are gently repressed. The child is kept pure and sweet. 
Its feeble powers develop alowly, healthfully, gracefully. 

n. The Primiuy Period.— The self is a child from 
the sixth to the tenth year. We call this the primam/ 
school period. The chief business o£ the child is to 
grow and be bappy ; but these are precious educa- 
tional years. The child's restless activities must be 
rooted into right habits. Its acquaintance with nature 
must be greatly extended, and it must begin the mastery 
of the book-world. 

Tha Primar;. — (See map of child-growth, page 343, also S59.) — 
From the sixth to the tenth yeair the child attends the primary 
school. It now entei's upon a larger and even happier life. In tha 
kindergarten it conld talk, but now it learns to read and write. 
The primary work of to-day in our best schools is a marvel of adap- 
tability and etEciency. Nothing is left undone to promote tha phys- 
ical well-being of the child. Lines of kindergarten work are con- 
tinued. Gentle manners and good morals are woven into the warp 
and woof of child-life. While all its powers develop healthfully, it 
is kept pure and sweet and graceful. 

III. The Intermediate Period. — The self is a hoy or 

girl from tlie tenth to the fourteenth year. As this 

L stage of growth comes between childhood and youth, 

^fre call it tlie intermediate educational period. During 
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these precious but difficult years mental growth and 
physical growth are equally fostered. The infant and 
the child have grown and grown. The weak infant 
powers have become stronger and stronger. \\'hat was 
hard for the child is easy for the boy. The pupil now 
enters upon a larger and even happier life. The worlds 
of animal and plant Hfe are explored with absorbing 
interest; the wonder-worlds of history and literature 
begin to open. Self-control is now of paramount im- 
portance. 

Til* IntenntdlkU. — (See map ot boy and girl-growth, pages 843 I 
and 365.}— During these dilBcult years tho faithful inlermediatt M 
Uaoher co-operates with the parents to promote the healthy and rig- 1 
orous physical, mental, and moral growth of the buys and girla. No j 
Froebol has profoundly studied the growing self during this critical' I 
period. Ho master-educator has completely adapted intermediats I 
work. This still remains the difficult and unsatistactory educational I 
period. The pupils are wayward and uastudious. Boys become J 
rough and girls become giddy. A deeper insight into the growing J 
Belf during this trying peiiod, bettor arranged intermediata work, < 
and better intermediate methods, are great educational needs. Too | 
often our intermodiote schools (all to carry forward efficiently and I 
gatisfuctorily the work so well begun in oor kindergarten and pri- I 
mary schools. But a brighter day is dawning. 

The Ungnded Bohanl ot the rural districts includes the primary 1 
and inlermediale. The aehnoJ is classified but not gnuled. One 
tnaeher does all the work. The coarse ot study is the tj 
graded school. Elementary schools include oil schools below the 
high-school. 

IV. High-School Period.— Tlie self is a youth from 

the fourteenth to the eighteenth year. These precari- 
ous years usually fix for weal or woe the career for life. 
Sex is now an important factor in education. In child- 
hood sex is not considered, and the child is spoten of ^ 
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aa " it." Eoye and girls mutnally repel each otlier, and 
1>0}'B associate with boys and girls with girls. In youth 
the sexes mutually attract each other. Coeducation now 
becomes a vital question. May it bo so managed as to 
work the highest good of both sexes ? It is firmly be- 
lieved that it may. The logic of results has in a large 
measure given an affirmative answer to the question, 
though separate education is supported by strong physi- 
ological and psychological argmneuts. 

The Eigh-SdiMiL — (See map, page 343, and also page 867.) — Tha 
pupil now bc<^oiDe3 a eiudent, and kaouAedgi i>ecoines science. In 
the place of ona teacher a [acuity of specialiaU now conduct the 
work. The interesta become wide and deep. Each power of the 
eelf is now highly active, and the youth is capable of great things. 
The high-school needs to be made as ubiquitous as our elementary 
schools, so as to place a high-school education within easy reach of 
every youth. The Ligh-school is still the missing link in our eda- 
pational evolution. The course of study needs to be arranged with 
the utmost care, so as to bast prepare the youth tor life and for col- 
lege, 

V. Collie and University Period. — Tlie self is a 
young man or young woman from tJie eighteenth to 
tlic twenty-fifth year. This is the college and university 
educational period. These are the years of destiny, 
The student is at his best. The highest educational ad- 
vantages are enjoyed and the highest stage of culture 
reached. The university, strictly, carries the highest 
culture over into the highest fields of achievement, and 
embraces special schools, such as law, medicine, divin- 
ity, pedagogy. The collie period proper extends from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-second year, and flie uni- 
versity period from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
fifth year. 
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?«lal* at C«ltoi«, B«t TMn.— Some denlcp culkc Ih^ otben. 
Giri« develnp earlier than bojs. Some adTance much more lapidlj 
than othris. Then the conditions an more or LesG Uvonbic!. Bri- 
drntlj our Khool sjstems most be nude exceedinglj fiexible. D». 
vdopmuit and acqoisitioiu, as well as jeara, nmst 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PBDIABY JfETtlODS OF TEAOHIBO. 

Tkachdjo methods are lawful, systematic, and per- l 
stsieni plans of teaching adapted to the several educa- 
tional periods. We think of teaching methods as kin- 
dergarten methods, primary methods, intermediate 
methods, high^school methods, and college methods. Ab 
these have much in common, we study merely the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each. Primary methods are 
teaching plans adapted to childhood, "What is tlie 
child ? How does the child find out ? What plans of 
teaching tend to promote child-growth ! The primary 
teacher seeks satisfactory answera to these questions. 

Tlw Part. — The present looks to the past lor inrtracClon and In- 
spiration. Each age hoa had its great teachers. From these gifted 
ones we have much to learn. The world's grea.i testbers peuetreled 
th« mysteries o( huiDon nature and moved forward the dial of hnmut 
progTPSB. From these we maj team lessons of wisdom and gain in- , 
Bpiration ; but from the "old Bchoolmaater" we have nothing ta 
loam but to ayoi<l his mistakes. Like the nncient mariner, ht groped 
his way without chart or compass. Like his geography, hit child 
was maplcHS. We look to the past for teamings as well as for 
tiruction anil innpiraiion. 

I. Map of Childhood. — (See map of the mental pow- j 
^jiago 2 ; map of child-growth, page 342 ; and map 
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of childhood, page 359.) — "jEnowj thysdf" expressed 
the wisdom of the pa^. "Know yoursdf and know 
the child " expresses the wisdom of the present. Froe- 
bel'a rediEcovery of ehildhood was his greatest work. 
Each primary teacher must make tliis discovery for 
herself. Go back to the sceuea of your childhood 
" when fond recollection presents them to view." ' 
Live close to the living, loving, growing child. Aak 
tlie past and the present for light. Your maps of 
childhood and child-growth become replete with mean- 
ing. You feel a boundless interest in the child, for 
yon see in it infinite possibilities. 

II. Primary TeacMi^ Process. — (See Teaching Pro- 
cess. Chapter XXIX, and Teaefiing Periods, Chapter 
XXX.) — The child must proceed in specific ways in 
order to acquire and grow. The processes we use in 
leading children in these ways are termed primary 
teaching processes. 

I. OtjMtlv* r raowi; in>j«MlTC V iuttm, 



Flimkry TsMtdug 



n. JlnalTtle Froceu ; Bynthstia ?n»Mi, 
IIL lodnotlT* PTDcm ; Dedaotlve Pnoeii, 
IT, EmpMsal FrooeM ; FhiloMphiMl 1 

y, Apperoaptive Ptomh. 



y*jiUnrtt.inTn. — The child processes are pro^minenU;' objectivo ' 
and eiperiraental ; thia is denoted by the three linos Qndet these 
processes, Tlie child makes crude analyses and sirntheses; this is 
indicated hj one line under these processes. The child begins to 
apperceive ; this is indicated by one line under the apperceptiva 
process. The child induces, deduces, and philosophizes slightly: 
this is indicated bj the dotted lines under tbcEO processes. 
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rlll. Frimaiy Hetliocb of Coltore, — The musician 
BO touches the kaya of the instrument as to produce 
Bweet iniifiic. The primary teacher so touches the 
keys of child-nature as to occasion the glad activity 
of all the child-powers. Sweeter harmony than the 
music of tlie spheres is the joyous activity and sym- 
metrical development of childhood. As each stroke 
of the sculptor's chisel looks to the bringing out of 
the angel concealed in -the marble, so each primary 
exercise looks to die harmonious development of child- 
capabihties. 

Prjouiy Cnltnrt Leawnu. — We can nol educate abstractions, We 
can cultivate Ihis rose and this grape. We can cultivate our mem- 
ory and our reason. We cultivate our minds when we cultivate our 
several activities. In the previons chapters we have studied plans 
for developing the powers of the child : Sense-perception, page 53 ; 
Self-percepiian, 71 ; Memory, 114 ; Imagincdion, 133 ; Gonceplion, 
178; Self-emolioTu, 233; Soeial-emoHons, 343; Beauty-emoUons, 
259; Conscience, 272; AUentiony 200; Action, 317. The primary 
teacher will restudy and eo-ordinato these lessons. 

TV. Primary Hetliods of teaching the Branohea. — 
These include methods of teaching reading, language- 
lessons, science-lessons, information-lessons, arithmetic, 
vocal music, penmanship, drawing, manners, morals. 
Your methods are your plans for conducting the exer- 
cises. You are entitled to all you can gain from others, 
but you must create your own methods. Ton will read 
the choicest educational literature. Ton will provide 
yourself with the best Manuals of Methods for teach- 
ing eacli subject. I count these inexpensive helps, 
products of our times, of the highest value. You will 
find in these the best things. Yon will spend precious 
hours observing the work of superior primary teachers. 
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Ton will continiially glean fresh siiggestionB from yonr 
edacational journals. Each year you will find new in- 
spiration at some good summer normal institute. All 
these are merely euggestive helps. You must create 
your own plans of work, 

Frinary Ketbodt of *«""■■ g BMdiiiK, Aiithmstie, eta.— Detailed 

methods of teaching the braDches are conEidcrod out of plac 
nork of this kind. Some of our best works oq pedagogy ore thus 
cumbered. Separate manuals of methoda prepared by experts are 
every way better. Here we seek insight into the mental economy, 
and into the kwE and means and Diethoda of proinotisg growth. 
We try to master the essentials. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

INTEKHKDIATE METHODS OF TEACHIKG. 

These are plans of teaching adapted to boys and 
girls. In the primary, the work for the most part is 
necessarily oral. In the intermediate, book and oral 
work are about equal. The intermediate teacher studies 
to incite the self-activity of her pupils. She seeks to 
lead them into studious habits and train them to think. 
All her methods look to preparing boys and girls for 
complete living. 

I. Hap of Boyhood and OirlliDod.— (See map of the 
mental powers, page 2 ; map of mental growth, page 
342 ; and map of boyhood and girlhood, page 363.) — 
Know thoroughly your pupils. This is fundamental. 
Your own boyhood or girlhood is not remote. Surely 
you can live over again those marvelous years. Then 
jou have lived very close to impulsive, wayward, prom- 
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ising boys and girls. You have learned what yon 
could from otliers. You have gained a deep insight 
into their peculiarities. Yon now venture to repre- 
Bent as best you can the intermediate stage of mental 
growth. The maps in the old geographies were very 
imperfect, but they were vastly better than no maps. 
Your ]nap of boyhood and girlhood may be crude, 
but it will nevertheless prove most helpful to yon. 
It is so much better tlian tlie vague, shadowy views 
of teachers who make no attempt to grasp the mental 
economy, 

II. lotarmediate Teaohing FiooesEei. — (See Teaching 
Proceasee, Chapter XXIX, and Teaching Periods, 
Chapter XXX.) — Everything unfolds its meaning to 
its lover. "Wisdom says, "/ love them thai love tne." 
You love the boys aud girls, and thej reveal to you 
their inmost selves You know their activities as the 
performer knows the keys of Iiis instrument Their 
predominant activities reveal to you the intermediate 
processes. 

I, Objective Prtraen ; SobjectiTe PmaH. 



! 



IntermediBite 
TeaoLing; Frooeues. 



II. Analytio Frooeas ; Sjntlietil 



III. IndactivB Proeeu; Deductive Frooeii. 



IV, Empiiioal ProceBs ; FhiloBophioal Ptoo«m. 
T, Apperceptive ProDesi. 



The objectire and empincal processes predominate 

1 intermediate as in primary work. The analytic 

i and synthetic prnceeses are now prominent. It is not 

I the exhaustive analysis and Byntliesis of later years, but 

Itho crude efforts of boys and girls. The apperceptive 
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proeess is used more and more. The remaining pro- 
cesses are used modemtely. 

TeaoMng Processes are Tests.— You visit the primary or interme- 
diate school ; you observe that the teaching processes are subjective 
and philosophical rather than objective and empirical. It becomes 
clear to you at a glance that the teacher is ignorant of child-nature 
and child-processes. You detect erroneous methods of teaching al- 
most as readily as you detect the mispronimciation of familiar 
words. Good teaching is as easily tested as good reading. 

III. Xntermediate Hethods of Culture. — The develop- 
ment of power is primary in education. The feeble 
infant powers must grow into the mighty powers of the 
philosopher. You have attentively studied intermedi- 
ate methods of promoting the growth of the several 
mental powers : Sense-Perception^ page 65 ; Self -Per- 
eeption, 71 ; Memory^ 115 ; Imagination^ 135 ; Con- 
ception, 179 ; Judgment, 196 ; Peason, 207 ; Self -Emo- 
tions, 233 ; Social-Emotions, 243 ; Truth- Emotions, 
253 ; Beauty-Emotions, 259 ; Conscience, 274 ; Atten- 
tion, 290; Choice, 300; Action, 317. You are now 
able to survey the entire mental economy. You study 
to lead your pupils to so put forth effort as to develop 
harmoniously all their capabilities. 

lY. Xntermediate Hefliodfl of teaching the Branches. 
— These are ways of leading our pupils to so put forth 
effort as to develop their capabilities by mastering the 
intermediate studies. Your methods must be your 
own. David could not fight in Saul's armor, nor can a 
teacher use efficiently another's methods. Gain every- 
thing possible from others, but make all your own. 
Procure the best manuals of intermediate methods of 
teaching reading, arithmetic, geography, and the other 
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brandies. Spend days in intermediate echools tanght | 
by able teachers. Gather iuformation aud inspiration 
from the best educational works. After all, jou must I 
create your own methods. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS OF TEAIHIHQ. 

That we may do intelligeut teaching we must nn- 
derstflud the plan of the eubject taught as well ae the 
plan of the mind. True teachingjSte the subject to tlie 
Btage of development of the learner. This adaptation 
of studies to periods of mental growth is what is onder- 
stood by methods of teaching. lEgh-school methods 
bring together youthful minds and elementary science. 

"There is a method in the child and a method in the subject of 
study. A complete pcdago^ brings these two elements into bar- 
monj' — makes them complementary. The method in the subject at 
any stage eiaetlj fits a corresponding stage of development. The 
development in the subject must be made at all stages to fit Ihc de- 
velopment of the learner. In this view of pedagogy the oCSce of 
the teacher is magnified." ■ 

I, Map of Yontli.^(See map of the mental powers, 
page 2 ; maj) of mentu! growtli, page 342 ; and map ■ 
of joiith, page 307.) — From the fourteenth to the 

liteeiith year is a supremely interesting period of 
Imman life. Most of tlie intellectual powers act vigor- 
ously. The emotions are highly active. The will-pow- 
ers are might-forces. The youth is capable of great j 

* Cbwlea De Qarmo, in Eascotliila of Method. 
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tilings. Tlie gi-eat activity of BeI£-pereeption indicates 
that the time liaa come for the systematic study of the 
self-world. The high activity of imagination and of 
the thonght^powers tell ue that the time has come for J 
the mastery of elementary science and elementary math- 1 
ematice and departments of luetorj and literature. But, 1 
dear teacher, I leave the applications to yoo. I must 
not preamne to do for you what you can better do for 
yoQTself. Your youth comes 'dvidly to mind. You 
associate most intimately with youths ; as you love 
them, they reveal to you their inmost selves. Litera- 
ture is at its best when dealing with youth. In view ■ 
of all, you will construct an original map of youth. j 

II. High -School Teaching Frocesna. — (See High- \ 
School Period, Chapter XXX, and Teaching Proeessea^ 
Chapter XXIX.)— In liigh-school work we use all the 
i all the mental powers are highly active. 
It must be true that the growth is continuous, but boys , 
and girls seem to become youths with a leap. 

I, ObjMtiT* ProaeM ; Snbj«DtiTe PnoaM, 
II. AnalTtlo FioceBs ; Gynthetio FrooMi. 
m. IndnctlTe PrDcesa; Dednctive rrnnnw. 
IV. Empirical_ProMi« ; Pliila^apblMl r wW M . 
V. Apperceptlvfl Frooess, 



Gzplanatioiii, — Wide eipniencea have been acciuntilated, so that 
lilgli-scliool pupils use the objective and ompirioal processes Ibk and 
the subjective and philosophical processes more than dnring the 
previoiiB periods. The analytic, aynthetio, inductive, and deductive 
are now the dominant educational processesL Youths elaborate into 
;her forma theii old and new esperiencea. The apperceptive pro- 
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)S enters very largolj into the high-Bcliool work, Tou nlU ponder 
these sugg^itionG, but from your own iasight you will make youi 
map of high-Gchool teaching processes. 

III. High-Soliool MethodB of Cnltnre,— Tlie aim is in- 
creased energy. The purpose of eac)i lesson is tlie de- 
velopment of greater power. Well-directed effort de- 
velops the capabilities and prepares the etudent for 
greater achievements. In the previous chapters we 
have considered high-school methods of educating each 
mental power : Sense-Pereeption, page 56 ; Self-Per- 
ception, 73 ; Hfeoesswry-Peroeption, 83 ; Memory, 115 ; 
Jmoffmation, 138 ; Conception, 181 ; Judgment, 196 ; 
Jieason, 208 ; Egoistic Emotiona, 236 ; Alta'matie 
Emotions, 245 ; Truth-Emotions, 252 ; bathetic Eino- 
Uons, 260 ; Conaei&nm, 276 ; AUenUon, 293 ; CluAee, 
303; AeUfm, 320. You will often go back to these 
elementary lessona, but you now contemplate the men- 
tal economy as a whole. You tltink of the self aa com- 
manding all his powers in his efforts to achieve. You 
endeavor to so teach each lesson as to educate each 
activity. 

lY. High-Bchool MethodB of teaching the Higb-Soliool 
BrancheB.— The youth is a student and a science-maker. 
Investigation and eyatemization characterize high-school 
methods. The youth now learns the art of searching 
investigation. Through the facts, laws are discovered. 
The youth learns to build science. Central truths are 
discerned, and aronnd these are arranged systematically 
the laws and the facts. Each study becomes to the 
youth an embryo science. The vernacular, heretofore 
an art, now becomes also a science. The knowledge of 
the matter-world, heretofore miscellaneous, is now dif- 
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ferentiated into the sciences. Each branch of study 
grows into a science. 

IfintelTfli in High-Sehool Method!.— Intermediate work grows into 
high-school work, and high-school work grows into college work. 
There mnst be no breaks. But high-school methods are well-defined 
plans of work adapted to the high-school period. Two grievous 
mistakes are made: (1) Many teachers fail to note the growth of 
boys and girls into youths, and so they carry intermediate methods 
over into the high-schools. (2) Many teachers carry college meth- 
ods into the high-schools. They teach as they were taught in the 
colleges. These mistakes are fundamental and exceedingly hortf oL 

Y. High-School Hanuala of l[ethod&*— You will 
necessarily create your own methods. Still, you need 
all the help others can give you. I know some high- 
school teachers who do wretched work because of a 
f ooKsh pride to be original You may gain most valu. 
able help from books. Many high-school text-books are 
admirable teaching manuals. Besides these, we now 
have excellent hand-books prepared by able educators, 
full of helpful suggestions for teaching the several 
high-school branches. You will continue to study the 
best educational literature, you will continue to visit 
good high-schools, and you will continue to be an active 
worker in the associations of teachers. 

* Methods of teaching Algebra and Geometry, by J. M. Greenwood ; 
Methods of teaching History, by G. Stanley Hall, and similar works, are 
strongly commended. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

COLLEOB METUODa OF TEACHING. 

C0LI.EGE profesEOTB of the twentieth century will 
look to their methods as well as to their matter. They 
will he great teachers as well as proficient scholars. 
The average professor in the past cherished a deep con- 
tempt for methods. He counted it presomption to call 
education a science and teaching an art. But a marvel- 
ous revolution is going on. All the great universitiea 
and colleges, before the close of the century, will have 
established departments of pedagogy. Students who 
elect teaching will be educated for their profession. The 
college professors of the future will be as noted for their 
great skill in teaching as for tlieir great learning. 

This work waa plannod to help kinJergarten, pritnary, inter- 
iDediate, and high-school teachers. The discussion of college work 
would be out of place here. But it is Ihooght best, to speak briefly 
of college methods from the Btaudpoint of the elementarj teacher, 
Even tho kindergartner needs to understand in some degree the col- 
lege work. Every teacher should have a general knowledge of the 
educational work from the kindergarten to the university. 

I. Map of Barly Manhood. — (See map of the mental 
powers, page 2 ; map of mental growth, 3i2 ; and map of 
early manhood, 373.) — To trace from infancy to man- 
hood the growth of each eonl-energy is more fascinat- 
ing than poetry or song. To the teacher it is me^t and 
drink. From the eighteenth to the twenty-flftli year 
the self is a young man or young woman. Kow all the 
powers are highly active. The maps given are designed 
to assist you in your efforts to gain a deeper inslgfaH 
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COLLEGE METHODS OF TEACHING. 373 

into early manhood, and to help you to construct for 
yourself maps truer to this educational period as you 
understand it. 

II. College Processes of Teaching. — (See Teaching 
Processes^ Chapter XXIX, and Educationcbl Period^^ 
Chapter XXX.) — College work is philosophical work. 
Each science now becomes a philosophy. The objective 
and experimental processes are relatively less used, but 
the remaining processes are used more and more. The 
philosophic and apperceptive processes characterize col- 
lege methods. 

I. Objective Frooeis; Salg'eotive Proeess. 



OoUege Teaching 
Frooeiiee. 



n. Analytic Prooeii ; Syntlietic Process. 



m. Indnctive Process; Deductive Process. 



IV. Empirical Process; PhUosophical Process. 



y. Apperceptive Process. 



Tou have studied as best you could the ways in 
which young men and young women proceed when 
they investigate and create. Tou will now make a 
map of the college processes as you understand them. 
The above presentation must be considered as suggestive 
but not as ultimate. 

III. College Methods of teaching the College Studiea 
— ^College instructors in the near future will be profi- 
cient in the science of education and the art of teaching 
as well as in their specialties. Each college professor 
will be an educator. Antiquated and objectionable col- 
lege methods are slowly but surely giving place to 
wiser methods. Our great scholars are becoming grea^ 
teachers. 
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Abstraction, 139, 161. 
Action, 286, 290, 321. 
Acts of perceiving, 39, 40, 
Actuals and ideals, 145. 
iBsthetic emotions, 224, 237, 255. 
Altruistic emotions, 240. 
Analytic process, 351, 360, 364, 

368. 
Applied psychology, 9, 11, 13, 

324. 
Apperception, 40, 89, 154, 218, 

348, 353. 
Appetites, 229, 230, 266. 
Art of teaching, 14, 296, 343. 
Assimilation, 40, 60, 76, 88, 116, 

154, 184, 212, 348, 353. 
Association, 94, 98, 145. 
Attention, 286, 288, 293, 304, 338, 

347. 
Attention and consciousness, 287, 

288,294. 
Author's preface, xiv. 
Awareness, 26,^31, 63, 76. 
Axioms, 170, 250, 264. 

Beauty-emotions, 224, 237, 255. 
Book and oral work, 57, 59, 119, 

189. 
Books recommended, 41, 61, 79, 



120, 142, 185, 198, 263, 307, 

3?0, 370. 
Boyhood, 46, 67, 109, 129, 175, 

192, 204, 231, 241, 252, 257, 

269, 280, 297, 312, 324, 342, 

362. 
Brain and mind, 18, 19, 24, 33, 35, 

42, 43, 69, 99, 102, 158, 290, 324. 
Breaking the child's will, 320, 

331, 355. 
Build on the rock, 84. 

Causality, 166. 

Cells, 18.' 

Cerebrum, 18, 20, 24, 26, 99. 

Character-growing, 275, 309, 311, 

318, 333, 335. 
Characteristics of necessary - 

ideas, 37. 
Childhood, 46, 67, 109, 124, 129, 

174, 191, 203, 231, 240, 251, 

257, 269, 297, 312, 342, 355, 35a 
Choice, 285, 288, 309, 310, 334. 
Cognitive pyramid, 154 
College period, 357, 371. 
Comparative powers, 157. 
Conception, 158, 171. 
Conceptions, not mental pictures, 

160, 182. 
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ConceptiTe procegaes, 161. 

Concepto, S9, 150, 168, 178, 183, 
184. 

Condnot, 187, IS9, 141, 146, 195, 
287, 868, 367. 269, 261, 268, 372, 
275, 279, 812, 317, 888, 849. 

Coascienc(!,3(f4,307,272. 

Coiijuiouaness, 26, 81, 88, 68, 77, 



Conservation of mental energy, 

24, 69, IW, 174, 184, 212, 247, 

292,880. 
Control over memories, 118. 
Control over phantasy, 123, 148. 
Coamic emotions, 220, 224. 
Cramming, 217. 
Culture, not years, 858. 
Culture of conception, 178, 178, 

183. 
Cnlture of imagination, 128, 186. 
Culture of memorv. IS1, 
Culture n1 llie omoLitins, 225, 

238, 240, 349, 2o5 
Culture of the perceptive powers, 

sa. 

Culture of the Tetirescntative 

piowers, 143. 
Culture of the tlioiiglit-powcrs, 

313. 
Culture of will. 293, 809, 821. 

333, 338. 
Culture-values, 50, 113, 133. 177, 

103, 305, 233, 335. 

Deductive process, 353, 
Deductive reasoning, 165, 169, 

353. 
Defining, 180, 183, 196. 
Denomination. 162. 
Desires, 236, 237, 290. 



Diagramming, 181. 
DisiLssociation, 123. 
Discriminating memory, 150. 
Doing educates, 228, 243, 240, 
261, 275, 379, 330. 386. 

Economy of the senses, 30. 
Editor's preface, ix. 
Education, 11, 13, 29S, 835. 
Educational laws, 12, 48, 68, 110, 

130, 175, 103, 304, 341, 857, 

398, 314, 345. 
Educational methods, SI, 71, 372, 

359, 868, 867, 373. 
Educational periods, 864. 
Educational treatment of phaa- 

tasy, 122, 148. 
Edocational valnes, SO, 70, 112, 

132, 177, 193, 205, 232, 258, 

371,209.313,336. 
Edupn-tional waste, 247 
Education of attention, 293, 295, 

305. 
Education of conception, 171. 
Education of emotions, 235, 228, 
Education of imagination, 125, 

145. 
Education of judgment, 187, 197. 
Education of memory, 105, 148, 

151. 
Eklucfttion of -neceMary-porcep 

tion, 80, 87. 
Education of reasgn, 200, 203. 

240, 240. 255. 264, 373. 
Education of sflf-ptrecption, 63, 

87. 
Education of sense -perception, 

43, 61, 01. 
Education of wiU, 305, 311, 821, 
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Effort, law of, 48. 

Emotions, 220, 222, 224, 293. 

Emotions, diagram of, 220. 

Emotions and habits, 226. 

Empirical process, 352. 

Errors in educating conception, 
184 

Errors in educating conscious- 
ness, 76. 

Ethical culture, 225, 264, 266, 
272, 278. 

Evolution, 344. 

Examinations, 119. 

Executive powers, 292, 328. 

Experimental process, 86, 852. 

Faculties, 2, 5, 7, 144, 154, 188, 

220, 267, 284, 342. 
Faith and reason, 170, 201. 
Fancies, 100, 122. 
Fancy, 100, 122, 143. 
Feelings, 16, 76, 221. 
Focalizing effort, 295. 
Food and growth, 177. 
Forgetting, 116, 118. 
Freedom in willing, 333. 

Ganglia, 18, 292. 

Generalization, 161. 

General laws of mental growth, 

48, 68, 110, 130, 175, 192, 204, 

241, 257, 298, 314. 
General notions, 158, 159, 162, 

173, 183. 
Girlhood, 46, 67, 109, 129, 192, 

204, 241, 252, 257, 297, 310, 

324, 342, 355, 363. 
Good conscience, 270. 
Growing self, 10, 69, 203, 269, 

275, 295, 297. 



Growth of action, 324. 
Growth of attention, 297. 
Growth of choice, 312. 
Growth of conception, 175. 
Growth of consciousness, 67. 
Growth of emotion, 231, 240. 
Growth of imagination, 129. 
Growth of judgment, 191. 
Growth of memory, 109, 269. 
Growth of reason, 203. 
Growth of sense - perception, 

46. 
Growth of wiU, 297, 312. 
Growth of the mental powers, 

46, 67, 83, 109, 129, 175, 192, 

203, 240, 251, 257, 269, 297, 

312, 324, 342, 344. 

Habits, 86, 215, 226, 230, 248, 

260, 273, 275, 292, 296, 329, 

830, 337, 349. 
Hate, 21, 46. 
Head and heart, 225, 226, 245, 

250,279. 
Helpful books, 41, 61, 79, 120, 

142, 185, 198, 263, 280, 307, 

320, 370. 
Helpful questions, 41, 61, 79, 

115, 120, 238, 263, 280, 307, 

320, 332. 
High ideals, 146, 147. 
High motives, 334. 
High -school methods, 56, 78, 

138, 181, 196, 236, 245, 253, 

260, 276, 303, 316, 328, 366. 
High-school period, 356. 
History of the growth of this 

volume, xiv. 
How to study self, 8, 42. 
Hygiene, 'i8, 58, 69, 158, 215. 
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Ideals, 103, 104, 126, 141, 145, 334 
Ideas, desires, choices, 290. 
Illusion, 124. 
Imagination, 102, 125, 144, 172, 

261. 
Immediate and mediate knowing, 

17, 157. 
Importance of educating, 45, 65, 

82, 107, 127, 173, l&O, 202, 230, 

240, 250, 256, 268, 296, 311, 

323. 
Independent work, 181, 197, 202, 

235, 347. 
Induction, 165, 169, 351. 
Inductive process, 352. 
Instinct, 23. 
Intellect and conscience, 264, 

279. 
Intellectual pyramid, 154, 200. 
Intermediate methods, 55, 72, 

114, 135, 179, 196, 234, 244, 

253, 259, 274, 302, 315, 327, 

355, 362, 365. 
Intermediate culture-lessons, 365. 
Intermediate period, 355. 
Intuitions, 29, 31, 36, 85, 250, 

255, 264. 
Intuitive knowing, 17, 30, 34, 38, 

85, 170. 
Intuitive powers, 17, 34, 85. 

Judgment, 162, 187. 
Judgment and teaching, *91. 
Judgments, 163, 167. 

Kindergarten methods, 52, 71, 
113, 183, 177, 194, 233, 243, 
253. 259, 272, 300, 315, 327, 
354. 

Kindergarten work, 53, 354. 



Kinds of knowing, 95, 157. 
Knowledge and emotion, 205L 
Knowledge of self, 8, 65, 76. 

Laboratory work, 42. 
Language and thought, 217. 
Laws and conscience, 265, 270. 
Laws of ascent and desoenty 09, 

176, 205. 
Laws of association, 94, 98. 
Laws of mental growth, 12, 47, 

68, 83, 110, 130, 175, 192, 204, 

231, 241, 252, 257, 270, 397, 

314, 326. 
Laws of methods, 48, 68, 176. 
Laws of teaching, 345. 
Limits of imagination, 103. 
Logic and psychology, 157. 
Love, 240, 245, 246, 864 

Manhood, 68, 109, 180, 175, 192, 
204, 252, 257, 270, 313, 324, 372. 

Manliness, 235, 268. 

Manners and morals, 73, 243. 

Manual training, 56. 

Map of mental growth, 342. 

Maps of educational periods, 359, 
363, 367, 372. 

Mathematics, 194, 206. 

Matter and mind, 35. 

Means for educating, 49, 70, 83, 
112, 131, 177, 193, 205, 232, 
242, 252, 258, 271, 299, 813, 
325. 

Memories, 96, 106, 202. 

Memory, 96, 105, 144, 150, 172. 

Memory cerebration, 99. 

Memory laws, 97, 98. 

Men of action, 321, 323. 

Mental growth, 297, 312, 342. 
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Mental economy, 43, 65, 81, 101, 
106, 122, 125, 164, 171, 188, 
200, 229, 249, 255, 264, 293, 
309, 322, 342. 

Mental phenomena, 64, 285 

Mental powers, 2, 284, 342. 

Mesmerism, 101. 

Methods of educating, 51, 71, 83, 
133, 178, 194, 207, 232, 258, 
272, 299, 304, 327, 359, 363, 
367, 372. 

Methods of educating emotions, 
232, 242, 252, 272. 

Methods of teaching, 358, 862, 
366, 371. 

Mind, 32, 35, 254, 284. 

Mistakes in education, 58, 76, 
119, 140, 184, 198, 210, 238, 
247, 252, 254, 261, 278, 306, 
318, 330, 356. 

Moral education, 268, 272, 279, 
333, 349. 

Motives, 289, 316, 324. 

Motorium, 5, 19, 22. 

Native energies of self, 5, 7, 144^ 

154, 267, 284, 322, 342, xL 
Necessary-ideas, 36, 38, 82, 84. 
Necessary-intuition, 17, 34, 40, 

80, 82, 170. 
Necessary-perception, 17, 170. 
Necessary-realities, 34, 36, 81. 
Necessary-truths, 38, 82. 
Neglect of culture, 45, 108, 141, 

185, 238, 247, 261, 279, 818, 

330. 
Nerve-cells, 18, 19. 
Nine laws of teaching, 344. 

Objective process, 349, 850. 



Observing nature, 91. 
Oral and book work, 57. 
Organic sensation, 6, 27, 223. 
Organism, 18, 24. 

Pedagogy defined, 4. 
Perceptive-knowing, 38, 85. 
Perceptive powers, 17, 34, 38, 43, 

63,80. 
Percepts, 29, 31, 36, 74, 85, 184. 
Perfection through law, 236, 261, 
Periods of growth, 47, 353. 
Person, 32, 33. 
Phantasy, 100, 122, 143. 
Physiological psychology, 42, 99, 

102, 291, 324, X. 
Plain living and high thinking, 

215. 
Primary-culture lessons, 361. 
Primary methods, 53, 71, 114, 

138, 178, 194, 233, 243, 253, 

259, 274, 300, 315, 327, 358, 

361. 
Processes in teaching, 849, 360, 

864, 368, 874 
Programmes, 229, 328. 
Psychological mistakes, 60, 79. 
Psychological pyramid, 154. 
Psychological tree, 2. 
Psychology defined, 8, 88, 71, 

157. 
Punishment, 238, 278. 
Pure and applied psychology, 11. 
Put yourself in his place, 75. 

Questions, 41, 61, 79, 115, 120, 
238, 263, 280, 307, 320. 

Rational acts, 291, 353. 
Reason, 164» 170, 200, 85a 
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Reason and faith, 170. 

Reason-culture, 202. 

Reflex action, 23. 

Regulative truths, 38, 82, 166, 
170. 

Relations of mental powers, 43, 
65, 81, 101, 122, 126, 171, 188, 
200, 229, 249, 255, 264, 293, 

309, 322. 
Representative powers, 95, 143. 
Retaining and reproducing, 96, 

111. 

Rules for improving attention, 
305. 

Rules for improving conception, 
183. 

Rules for improving imagina- 
tion, 139. 

Rules for improving memory, 
117. 

Science of education, 13. 
Self-concentration, 286, 288, 293. 
Self-control, 227, 235, 268, 276, 

290, 316, 335. 
Self-determination, 285, 288, 290, 

310, 334. 

Self-efforts educate, 12, 48, 345. 
Self-emotions, 220, 223, 228. 
Self-evolution, 12, 67. 
Self-execution, 293, 310, 321. 
Self-knowledge, 3, 8, 18, 66, 73, 

76, 87, 346. 
Self-perception, 17, 30, 63, 73, 87. 
Self-percepts, 30, 64, 65, 73. 
Sensation, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 44, 

223. 
Sense-ideas, 28, 29, 41. 
Sense-perception, 17, 28, 43. 
Sensorium, 5, 18, 21, 25, 29. 



Special laws of mental growth, 

49, 69, 110, 131, 176, 192, 205, 

242, 252, 258, 298, 314. 
Special-sensations, 6, 29. 
Subject and object, 7, 73, 850. 
Subjective-process, 349, 850. 
Success, 328, 329, 830. 
Suggestions, 5, 56, 94, 98. 
Suggestive study-hints, 41, 61, 79, 

120, 238, 248, 263, 280, 820, 

332. 
Synthetic process, 850, 851. 

Tables of educational values, 50, 
112, 132, 177, 198, 206. 

Tasks, 254, 306. 

Taste, 255. 

Teaching, 156, 185, 214, 321, 843. 

Teaching and thinking, 185, 191, 
215, 296. 

Teaching ideals, 147. 

Teaching methods, 3, 14, 296, 
343, 348, 358. 

Teaching periods, 354 

Teaching processes, 349. 

Terms defined, 1, 44, 63, 80, 105, 
126, 173, 189, 201, 230, 267, 
290, 294, 310, 334. 

Thinking, 156, 185, 214, 321. 

Thought-powers, 135, 157, 218. 

Thought processes and products, 
156, 213. 

Time to educate the various pow- 
ers, 46, 67, 83, 109, 129, 175, 
192, 203, 240, 251, 257, 297. 

Time to memorize, 145. 

Time to study self, 7. 

Training, 279. 

Truth, 237. 250, 251. 

Truth-emotions, 224, 249, 253. 
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Unconscious cerebration, 24. 
Ungraded schools, 356. 
Unkindly emotions, 246. 

Values, 50, 70, 112, 132, 177, 193, 
205, 232, 242, 252, 256, 258, 
271, 299, 313, 325. 

Vicarious experiences, 75. 

Waste, 247. 

Ways to study self, 8, 42. 
When to study, 149. 
Why we should educate, 45, 65, 
82, 107, 127, 173, 190, 202, 230, 



240, 250, 254, 268, 272, 295, 

311, 323. 
Wm, 6, 285, 334. 
Will and character, 321, 333, 337. 
Will and conscience, 266, 279, 

337. 
Will-culture, 293, 809, 321, 333, 

335,338. 
Will-powers, 286. 
Work, 328, 336. 

Youth, 8, 46, 67, 109, 130, 175, 
192, 204, 252, 257, 269, 312, 
324, 357, 366. 



THE END. 
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versity of Cambridge, etc., etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
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teaching and desire to master its principles. In the first place, it is an elaborate 
treatise on the haman mind, of independent merit as representing the latest and 
best work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equal importance, and 
what will be prized as a new and most desirable feature of a work on mental 
science, is the educational applications that are made throughout in separate text 
and type, so that, with the explication of mental phenomena, there comes at once 
the application to the art of education." 
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^ The first edition of this book was published nearly f onrteen years ago, and 
has ever since been the standard work on the sabject in me English langna^.^^ — 
The Critic. 
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. The necessity of giving new form andpoint to the discussion has called 
for this enlarged and essentially new volume. The preface is the brightest possible 
sketch of recent discussions on the subject and contribntions to it. The bibliography 
which follows is a thorough exhibition of the Ut&nUue.''^Independeni, 
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